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Sir  Hugh  Smith [on,  Bart. 

'  i  '  ,  , 

Member  of  Parliament. 


s  1  r,  ;  ;  \ '  ^  | 

ART  of  the  work  which  I  now 
take  the  liberty  of  prefenting, 
was  introduced  to  the  public 
under  the  patronage  of  the  right 
honourable  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  a 
nobleman,  among  other  great  talents, 
extremely  well  verfed  in  the  art  of 
chemiftry.  You,  Sir,  well  know,  how 
effectually  this  art  may  be  applied  to 

the 


DEDICATION. 

the  promoting  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  pharma¬ 
cy;  and  are  a  perfect  judge,  whether 
the  additions  which  I  have  made  to 
the  original  work,  tend  to  this  lau¬ 
dable  end. 

Several  of  the  experiments,  the  re- 
fnlt  of  which  is  occafionally  interfperf- 
ed,  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
be  prefent  at  the  making  of ;  and 
feme  of  the  moll  extraordinary  facts 
are  owing  to  hints  which  you  was 
pleafed  to  give  me. 

Permit  me  therefore,  Sir,  to  hope, 
that  this  offering  will  meet  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  acceptance  from  your  hands; 
and  that  your  known  candour  will 
excufe  fuch  imperfections,  as  your 

skill 


DEDICATION. 

■» 

skill  in  thefe  matters  may  difcover ; 
fince  the  chief  end  of  this  undertaking 
is  to  advance  ufeful  knowledge,  the 
encouragement  of  which,  amongffc 
other  qualifications,  diflinguifhes  the 
truly  great. 


I  am,  Sir, 

With  perfeft  refpecl, 

1  V  , 

1 

Ymr  moft  obedient , 

And  obliged 
Humble  Servant , 


Dover  *  Street, 
May  2,  1746* 


William  Lewis. 


PREFACE. 

upon  it ,  as  have  been  either  furnijhed  by  other 
authors ,  or  made  by  ourf elves . 

3.  Several  new  and  commodious  inflruments . 

4.  Certain  facile  methods  of  expediting  fe¬ 
ver  al  procef'es . 

5.  Plain  and  full  directions  for  performing 

fuch  operations ,  <2;^  either  difficult  or  dan¬ 

gerous y  with  proper  cautions . 

6.  Several  new  and  uncommon  procejfes , 
and  entire  chapters  dif  ingulf t bed  by  inverted 
comma's.  [ec  5>] 

7.  account  of  the  quantity  of  oil ,  fait, 
Spirit )  yielded  in  dif  illation,  &c. 

8.  hints  for  the  improvement  of  cer¬ 
tain  trades. 

y  v 

,/f  copious  index. 
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EXPLANATION 


OF  THE 


'  \  A 


FIRST  PLATE. 

V'/jf 

■  A  N  iron  hook 5  to  clear  the  grate  with . 

2  r 

3  I 

«(  Several  forts  of  tongs. 

4  I 

5  L 

6  Jr*?#  to  K^aHes  with* 
j  An  iron  ladle . 

8  -4  melters  cone ,  cr  antimonial  horn . 

9.  ingot-mould . 

10  muffle. 

n  A  Cupel ,  coppeL 

11  An  uncut  body . 

13  yf  German  crucible. 

14  A  black-lead  crucible. 

15  A  Cupel ,  <?r  coppeL 

16  An  alembic  head. 

\ 

17  A  body  and  head . 

38-^  £/*W 

19  An  earthen  long-neck ,  <?r  <1^/  for  dift tiling  oil  of 
vitrioL  &c. 
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1  I  i  retort, 

2  XjL  Pelican ,  or  circulatory  veffel. 

3  ^  croottea  glafs  ■pipe 3  for  conveying  liquors  Jin  to 

a  retort,  ,■  ■ 

4  yf  tubulated  retort . 

5  yf  receiver, 

6  A  roundle  for  fetting  glaftes  on.  ' 

7  yf  recipient  with  two  pipes, 

a.  Its  ft  and. 

b.  i/j  fmall  receiver . 

8  yf/z  adopter . 

a.  A  glafs  vent-tube  fitted  into  its  fmall  end. 

9  ^  receiver  with  a  glafs  pipe  adjufed  to  it,  to 

make  a  veftfel  for  digeftion. 

Iq  yf#  adopter . 
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EXPLANATION 

*t-  "  ''  ’  . 

O  F  T  H  E 

r  H  I  R  D  PLATE. 


;■ 


A  Reverberatory  furnace  for  dijlilling  with 
thirty-two  long-necks . 

a5  ^3  a,  a.  The  receivers . 

b,  ba  b,  b.  of  the  long-necks ,  the  bodies 

being  placed  within  the  furnace. 

A  furnace  for  dijlilling  hartjhorn  in  quantity . 

a,  yf#  earthen  head. 

\  ■ 

b.  The  body  of  the  furnace  containing  an  iron  pot . 
yf  digejling  furnace. 

a.  .//  balneum  at  the  end  of  the  furnace . 

b.  dhe  Jand  bath. 

The  balneum  marice. 

A  melting  furnace. 

a,  b.  Two  fmall  doors  to  the  fire-place ,  ft?  be  opened 
cccqfionally ,  when  it  is  necejfirry  to  infpebi  the 
matter  a  tied  on  by  the  fire ,  to  add  fuel. 

c.  yf  large  door ,  ft?  be  opened  when  a  crucible  is  to 
be  fet  in  or  taken  out  of  the  furnace . 
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EXPLANATION 

O  F  T  H  E 

FOURTH  PLATE. 

I  .4  Large  furnace y  in  which  flowers  of  fulphm \ 
1.  i  are  fublimed  in  great  quantity . 

a.  The  fire-place, 

b.  The  ajio-hole. 

c.  The  door  into  the  body  of  the  furnace ,  by  which 
the  flowers  are  taken  out . 

■2  A  fmall  furnace ,  i/z  flowers  of  fulphur  are 
fublimed  in  fmall  quantity, 

a,  a.  ^  receivers, 

b.  The  head. ,  of  earth  or  iron. 

c.  hhe  vejfel ,  which  contains  the  fulphur  in  the 
furnace. 

3  A  plain  glafs  bell ,  for  making  fpirit  of  fulphur . 

a.  yf  vejfel  containing  burning  fulphur . 

b.  T/b*?  receiver. 

4  yf  7/2£r<?  commodious  apparatus  for  making  fpirit 

of  fulphur. 

a.  y/  retort ,  ^  hole  in  its  bottom. 

;  i.  yf  tubulated  receiver ,  with  the  fpout  upwards, 
e.  yi’  glafs  mortar. 

d,  yf  concave  glafs  plate ,  wi/A  <2  /;£/<?  the  middle 

c.  y/  gallipot  inverted  over  the  perforation  in  d* 
b„  A  crucible  containing  burning  fulphur. 
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A  N 

EXPLANATION 


O  F  T  H  E 

FIFTH  PLATE. 

I 

S  WO  ft  ills  at  work  with  one  common  re* 
frigeraiory . 

a.  A  large  ft  ill ^  with  an  alembic  head ,  for  dftilling 

oils .  ;.y 

d.  A  J put-receiver ,  for  feparating  the  oil  from  the 
water. 

b.  A  lejfer  ftill ,  with  a  fwan-neck ,  diftilling 

compound  waters , 

c.  Its  recipient , 

2  yZ  pewter  vejfel,  to  be  placed  in  the  great  ftilL 

3  Zr&z/?  A?  //. 

4  Z/i  toZ  refrigeratory . 

5  copper  pipes  for  raiftng  the  head ,  in  diftilh 

ing  alcohol ,  highly  rectified  fpnrits , 
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explanation 

o  F  T  HE 

SIXTH  PLATE. 

f  >■  -■  *- 

,,,  ',j:  % ,  .  -  v>  * 

1  A  Subliming  furnace , 

d.  The  body  of  the  furnace. 

c.  ^  Which  the  matter  to  he  fuhlimed  is 
projected. 

b3  b,  b.  Three  aludels . 

The  head  of  the  aludels . 

2  Another  fubliming  furnace. 

a.  of  the  furnace. 

b,  b.  covers  of  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

c>  c.  The  aludels 5  to  which  more  receivers  may  be 
adapt  ed. 

3  /f  furnace ,  for  making  mercury  fuhlimate  in  quan¬ 

tity. 

a,  of  the  furnace. 

b,  b,  b5  b.  The  fubliming  vejfels  fet  in  the  furnace. 

c,  c,  c9  c.  The  heads  of  the  vejfels . 

4  A  fubliming  vejfel  out  of  the  furnace . 


An  Explanation  of  the  SEVENTH  PLATE. 

i  A  N  athanor  furnace. 

XjL  a.  the  tower . 

b.  ‘The  dry  bath . 

c.  "The  moifi  bath, 

d.  A  little  pot  to  place  on  the  top  of  the  tower. 

e.  Abe  cover  of  the  tower  when  the  pot  is  removed, 

f.  g.  Holes ,  by  which  you  may  cleanfe  the  flue , 
when  there  is  occafion . 

h,  h.  Ovens ,  wherein  you  may  bake ,  z/z  which  you 
may  alfo  hatch  chickens . 

i,  i.  Handles  of  regift ers . 

The  furnace  called  an  athanor  was  invented  to  keep  a  con- 
ilant  heat,  even  to  twelve  months,  or  longer,  as  fome  chemical 
operations  require  ;  which  may  be  augmented  or  decreafed  by 
railing  or  letting  down  the  registers,  as  you  pleafe,  and  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  tower  it  requires  no  attendance  above 
once  in  twenty  four,  or  one  hundred  hours. 

2  A  furnace  9  to  diftill  any  combuftible  compofitim  of 
nitre ,  fulpbur ,  antimony ,  &c.  by  projecting  a 
little  at  a  time  into  a,  and  prefently  flopping  the 
orifice  with  a  fit  flopple . 

a.  A  he  neck  of  the  vefief  which  contains  the  matter 
you  defign  to  diftill  or  fublime. 

b.  Abe  body  of  the  furnace 

c.  c.  Abe  ballons  or  receivers. 

3,  4,  5.  A  portable  furnace ,  eafily  removed \  in 
which  you  may  melt ,  <$/?///  zVz  balneo , 

cr  Abe  outfide  of  the  furnace  may  be 

made  of  copper  or  iron 3  <2/z<i  //  be  lined  with 
a  lute  or  fire-ftone. 

j  Abe  lower  part  of  the  furnace  from  the  afh-hole^ 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  fire-hole. 

4  Ahe  middle  part  of  the  furnace ,  which  contains 
the  vejfel. 

q  Abe  dome ,  or  upper  part  of  the  furnace . 
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P1 8  Chymical  Characters 


, hr 

.Alembic 
.  Ut/rn 


A* 

SIX 
O  H 


Cement 
C  cruft 
Cinnabar 


Z 

I  % 
6  c6 


^ ima/qama  Mk  A 
Ana  or  of  each  am 
.  izifomoTiu  6  0  0 
Ac/ lid  Santana  Vk  \£/" 
Aqw£ttrtis  SF  0 
Aqua  Aeqia  Vv  0 
AquaHojantm  XQsf 
Aqua  l  itee  V  . 
Arsenic  ^  O-o 

As  much  as  y on pi ease QP 
.4/  much  ala  yen  will  QV 


C mere*  ( lave  Hatty 
err  pel  Ashes  J 
Chryftal  (J 
Coagulate  H  E 
Cam  mem  A  alt  0 


C  epper  C7"  Venus  9 
Com  it  Coriri 
cn  FCarts  harm  ) 

Cre  cm*  H  arte  $ 
Crceiis  Fen  erne  (BF 
Cruet  lie  X  0 


As  much  as  is  Sufficient  Q  $ 

Ashes  E  .-4 
Aurip  igmetUamiAF  o=o 
fr— — . ■—■-■■  ■  I 

3  alneum  E 
cfBal ne  unu\iarice  EMM 
S  alneum  Vapons  BY  Vi 
Tfxrlc  of  Armenia 
Ear  ax  A  dX  "v^ 

2  nek  a 


C ale i nc  A  C 


1 - 

Saif 

— . .  ..i 
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Sefttil 

Seftti/ld 

%• 

lincqar%%& 

CD  iyest 

a  8 

©  mm 
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F)  top 

Y- 
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Earth 

i 

V 
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Filings  of  Steel 
F Hire  3 


Fire  A 


r alx  Viva  Y  CY 
Cap  at  tier tuimi  ©  O 


Flowers’  cflhitimcrm/ 

Fix  ^  Y 
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Cat  cr Sal  0  [Pugil  9 


Q  Iq/e 

if  rain 

if  Ulll 

h  ■ 


O- 


,r 


Handjiill 

Hater 


Q/' 
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Ink 
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Ircm li  ar.'  cr 


Lead  er  Saturn  to 

Lime  (? 

Lit/mrqe  CO 
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=1 


.  Magnet  o_p 
,  J/  area  a  itc  ^  ^ 

Ate rea rij efSafrim  I. 
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Slight 
.  \i/ re 
TCumter 
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71° 


=1 


CiL 

Ounce 


©  -0- 


PariS  one  lpIJr  p^ 

equal) 

Vcunb 


Tit 


7J  cinder  P  6  X 


Prectpttate  g  ^ 


Purify 
I - — 


cAd  ‘C5 


Quick  Silver  1 
or  M  ercury  J 
Quin  t  tfse/iec  Q  E 


Peter t  Q  <3 


Sil  in  i 1 777 Cl  l  I  ac  ^ 
SalQenimcc  8 
«£ ci  i  H  .... 

Scruple  3- 

S  i/ver  cr  Luna  3  £ 

Soap  O 
Spirit  5p  0- 
Jyj/  r it  of  Wine  V  £r 
S traturn  Superstratum  S  $  $ 

Suliune 
Sulphur  ^ 

S  iiIphurKiue 


cfb 
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Talk 

Tartar 

Tincture 


□  ^ 


^Zz/z  or  J  up  itnr  2f 


Tci  TcprcaSe 
Ylncqar 
titrirl 
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Urme 


4* 
©+ 
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Water 
ITax 
H  me 
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A 

Complete  Course 

O  F 

CHEMISTRY. 

Of  LUTES. 

To  defend  a  glafs  in  a  naked  fire* 

TAKE  Yarmouth  fand  %  fcoria  of  iron,  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  clay,  of  each  one  pound  ;  glafs 
and  fixed  nitre  b,  of  each  four  ounces ;  of 
coarfe  tow,  cut  ihort,  half  a  *>ound  :  diholve  the  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  clay  in  water,  and  beat  the  glafs  and 
fcales  of  iron  to  fine  powder  ;  then  mix  all  toge¬ 
ther  :  beat  and  work  this  mixture  well,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  a  (tiff  pafte  fpread  it  upon  the  retort  with 
a  knife,  the  thicknefs  of  a  half  crown,  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  neck  of  it  :  let  it  dry  gently,  after 
which  you  may  ufe  it. 

B  With 

a  Any  river,  or  other  fand,  well  waftied,  will  ferve. 
h  Common  pot-afhes  are  as  good. 
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A  Complete  Course 


With  this  lute  you  may  fallen  the  receivers  in 
the  diftillation  of  corrofive  fpirits,  viz.  oil  of  vitriol, 
fpirit  of  nitre,  fpTit  of  .  common  .alt,  alum,  ac^ua. 
fords,  aqua  regis,  &c.  c. 


"To  lute  Alembics , 


TAKE  flarch,  glue,  flower  and  water  bailee, 
or  flower  and  water  well  beaten  togetner  , 
any  of  theie  fpread  upon  flips  oi  paper  wfll  terve  „ 
but  when  you  diftill  fpint  ot  verdegns,  vinegar, 
tartar,  guiacum,  box,  ftrong  fpirit  of  wine,  fpirit 
of  fal  annoniac,  or  re&ify  fpirit  of  harts-horn,  £*. 
you  may  ule  flips  oi  bladder  or  parchment,  dipt 
in  equal  parts  of  flower  and  flaked  lime,  beaten  in¬ 
to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup  with  the  glair  or  white 


of  an  egg  d. 


C  Tobacco-pipe  clay,  mixed  up  with  as  much  river  or  well 
walhed  fand  as  will  prevent  its  {ticking  to  the  fingers,  is  equally 
as  good  a  lute  as  this  for  covering  giaffes,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire.  Windfor  loam,  moift- 
ened  with  a  lolution  of  any  fixed  sicsuine  fait,  anu  then  beat  up 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  horfe-dung,  is  an  excellent  lute  for 
dofing  the  junctures  of  veffels  in  the  drilling  of  acid  fpirits. 
The  me  of  the  alcaline  falts  is  to  arreft  the  acid  fpirits  which 
penetrate  the  luting,  and  to  pievent  their  eicape.  In  oiifilling 
fpirits  from  animals,  the  veffels  are  commodioufly  joined  with  a 
lute  made  of  three  parts  Windfor  loam,  one  unwafhed  coicothar 

of  vitriol,  and  as  much  horfe-dung. 

d  The  cakes  which  remain  after  the  oil  is  prefled  from  Jinfeed, 
being  ground  into  a  fine  flower,  and  mixed  up  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  make  an  excellent  luting  for  all  the  purpofes 

mentioned 


To  fortify  cracked  glajfes „ 

TAKE  the  fcrapings  of  hard  Suffolk  cheefe, 
and  quick-lime,  of  each  a  like  quantity  : 
beat  them  well  together ;  then  add  as  much  of  the 
white  of  an  egg  as  will  make  the  whole  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  fyrup  :  dip  linnen  rags  in  this  mix¬ 
ture,  and  lay  them  prefently  upon  the  crack.  Re¬ 
member  you  mix  no  more  at  a  time  than  you  ufe 
in  the  fpace  of  a  minute. 

To  ftal  a  glafs  hermetically ,  is  to  heat  the  mouth 
of  the  glafs  gradually,  till  it  is  red  hot  and  pliable ; 
which  you  may  do,  either  with  fuch  a  lamp  as  the 
gold-fmiths  ufe  to  folder  with,  or  by  a  clear  char¬ 
coal  fire  %  and  with  a  pair  of  pincers  (being  alfo 
red-hot)  nip  it  up  fo  clofe  that  no  air  can  pafs  in  or 
out. 

B  2  There 

mentioned  in  this  article.  It  may  be  either  fpread  upon  flips  of 
paper,  or  made  into  a  IlifF  pafte,  and  applied  to  the  junctures  of 
the  veffels. 

Wind  for  loam,  or  any  kind  of  clay  mixed  with  as  much  (and 
as  it  will  bear,  will  ferve  for  lining  portable  furnaces.  The 
refiners  line  their  wind-holes  with  a  luting  made  of  Sturbriage 
clay  and  broken  glafs-houfe  pots,  which  bears  the  fire  well  with¬ 
out  cracking  or  running,  if  carefully  annealed.  The  brafs- 
founders  defend  their  furnaces,  at  lei's  expence,  with  the  refufe 
fand  of  the  glafs -grinders  :  they  place  a  cylinder  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  hole,  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  then  ram  this  land  in  the 
fpace  left  between  the  walls  of  the  furnace  and  the  fides  of  the 
core  ;  the  fand,  in  drying,  foon  fhrinks  from  the  cylinder, 
and  fuffers  it  to  be  drawn  out,  when  the  furnace  is  ready  for 
ufe. 


4.  A  Complete  Course 

There  are  many  other  lutes;  but  thefe  are 
fufficient  to ‘Carry  on  any  chemical  operation. 

Of  the  degrees  of  FIRE . 

TH  E  feveral  heats  required  in  chemical  ope- 
rations,  are  as  follow,  viz. 

Balneum  marine  is  warm  or  hot  water  ;  balneum 
vaporofum  is  the  fleam  or  vapour  of  water.  The 
heat  of  ajhes  is  made  in  fifted  afhes  ;  and  the  fand- 
heat  in  fifted  land  e.  There  is  alfo  a  heat  cf  filings 
of  iron ,  a  reverberating  heat  or  naked  fire  ;  and  iaft- 
]y  a  melting  fire .  The  water,  afhes,  fand,  and  fi¬ 
lings  of  iron,  are  contained  in  proper  vefifels  made 
of  copper  or  iron,  and  placed  in  furnaces,  tne  re¬ 
verberating,  or  open  fire,  is  made  in  a  furnace  we 
call  a  reverberatory,  or  open  furnace. 

All  thefe  heats  have  their  firfl,  fecond,  third, 

and  fourth  degrees  of  fire. 

The  firfl  d  egree  may  be  railed  by  a  handful  of 
fmall-coal,  or  three  or  four  charcoals,  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  man’s  finger,  well  kindled. 

Th  e  fecond  degree  by  fix  or  feven  fuch  charcoals 
kindled. 

The 

e  The  fand  choie  for  this  purpofe  ftould  be  a  large  coarfe 
grained  fand,  feparated  as  well  from  the  finer  parts  by  wafting, 
as  from  the  coarfer  by  palling  it  through  a  fieve.  By  the  firfl, 
the  heat  is  (offered  tbafcend  through  it  more  eafily  ;  and  by  the 
laft,  the  glaffes,  which  are  placed  in  it,  are  prevented  from 
being' broke  by  any  little  llones,  which  might  otherwife  be 
in  it. 
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The  third  degree  of  heat  is  Rich  a  one  as  will 
make  the  fire  place  of  the  furnace  of  a  worm- 
red.. 

The  fourth  degree  is  fuch  as  will  caufe  the  fire 
place  of  the  furnace  to  be  of  a  white  heat,  or  the 
molt  extreme  fire  you  can  make. 

Of  dry  heats,  afhes  are  weakeft,  fand  fironger 
than  a  files,  and  filings  of  iron  fironger  than 
land  f. 

B  3  °f 

f  The  degrees  of  heat  which  the  cheinifts  regulate  their  pre¬ 
cedes  by,  are  vague  and  uncertain  ;  although  it  is  almoft  felf- 
evident,  chat  due  regard  hereto  is  of  great  confequence,  speci¬ 
ally  in  making  the  finer  preparations.  Boerhaave  is  the  only 
one  who  has  attempted  to  fettle  this  matter  upon  rational  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  he  has  excellently  applied  the  mercurial  thermometer 
of  Fahrenheit  to  this  purpofe.  The  firfl:  degree  of  fire  is  that 
in  which  nature  performs  the  office  of  vegetation  in  plants  : 
This  commences  from  the  degree  marked  i  on  the  thermometer* 
and  ends  at  that  marked  80.  Within  this  degree  of  heat,  the 
eflences  of  vegetables  are  extradled  in  their  appropriated  men- 
ilrua,  in  perfe&ion  ;  which  a  greater  heat  would  flrangely  alter. 
The  fecond  degree  may  be  limited  between  the  33d  and  94th 
of  the  thermometer  :  within  this  compafs,  animals  live  and 
fubfift  ;  and  this  degree  is  ufea  for  making  elixir's  and  fome  kinds 
of  tindlures.  The  third  degree  of  heat  extends  from  the  94th 
to  the  2 1 2th  ;  at  which  lad  water  ufually  boils:  within  this 
degree,  the  more  fluid  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  are  fe- 
parated,  and  the  fluid  parts  of  animals  coagulate ;  confequently 
all  animals  perifh  therein.  The  fourth  degree  reaches  to  the 
600th  of  the  thermometer  :  this  is  very  near  the  boiling  point 
of  mercury  :  within  this  latitude,  oils,  and  the  more  ponderous 
acids,  are  diflilled  ;  lead  and  tin  melt;  the  oils  and  falts  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  changed,  and  fublimed  into  volatile  falts  ;  alcaline  falts 

arc 
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Of  fuch  terms  as  are  ufied  in  Chemiftryl 

i 

«<  j]C IDS,  are  all  thofe  things  which  tafte  four, 
**  upon  being  reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of 
ftrength;  as  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  oil  of  vitriol, 
&c,  and  which  effervefce  with  chalk,  and  the 
falts  of  vegetables  prepared  by  incineration  ;  and 
with  fuch  like  fubflances  form  a  neutral  fait.  They 
are  likewife  diftinguifhed  from  alcalies,  by  turning 
fyrup  of  violets  red.3* 

Alcohol ,  is  an  impalpable  powder.  Very  high 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  alfo  called  alcohol. 

“  Alkali^  is  any  fubftance,  which  being  mixed 
with  an  acid,  an  ebullition  and  effervefcence  enfue 
thereon,  and  which  afterwards  forms  a  neutral  fait. 
They  are  likewife  diftinguifhed  from  acids  by  turn- 
ins;  fyrup  of  violets  green.93 

Amalgama ,  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  with  goId3 
filver,  lead  or  tin,  which  is  to  be  done  thus. 

First,  melt  the  gold,  filver  or  lead,  &c.  fo 
that  it  may  but  juft  flow  :  then  heat  the  mercury 
till  it  begins  to  fume;  and  by  little  and  little  pour 
the  mercury  to  the  melted  metal,  and  ftir  them  a- 
bout  with  a  warm  iron  rod,  till  they  are  incorpo¬ 
rated. 

are  parable.  In  the  fifth  degree,  all  the  metals  and  the  fixed 
falts  melt;  and  moll:  bodies  vitrify  or  become  volatile :  this  is 
the  molt  extreme  degree  of  heat  in  the  chemical  furnaces.  The 
fixth  degree  of  fire  is  that  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  large  bura- 
ins-glafs ;  which  fcarce  any  fubiUnce  is  able  to  withftand. 
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rated.  If  you  would  make  the  amalgama  fo  hard 
as  to  beat  into  a  powder,  you  mud  take  three  parts 
of  the  hard  metal  to  one  of  mercury  :  if  you  would 
have  it  fo  foft  as  to  fpreacl,  you  muft  take  two  or 
three  parts  of  mercury  to  one  part  of  the  hard 
metal  s. 

«  Balneum  marie?)  (or  rather  marts)  watei>bath5is  a 
veffel  of  water  fet  over  the  fire,  in  which  another  vef- 
fel,  con  taming  the  matter  to  be  a&ed  on,  is  placed.” 

cc  Balneum  arenas.  In  this,  fand  is  made  ufe  of 
inftead  of  water  V* 

€C  Caput 

%  Any  of  the  metals,  except  iron,  may  be  amalgamated  with¬ 
out  heat,  provided  they  are  previoufly  reduced  either  into  thin 
leaves  or  fubtile  filings,  &c .  by  grinding  the  powder  or  leaf  with 
a  fai table  quantity  of  mercury. 

h  Baths  of  dry  fubftances  are  far  lefs  convenient,  in  molt  cafes, 
than  thole  of  liquid  :  for  through  the  firtt  the  fire  ads  unequally  „ 
being  hotter  at  the  bottom  than  the  top  :  hence  various  accidents 
arife,  as  empyreurna,  boiling  over  of  the  matter,  &c.  hence  al- 
fo  arifes  great  diflimilitude  in  the  effeds  of  the  fame  proceiles. 
The  water-bath,  therefore,  where  its  heat  is  fufficient,  ffiould 
always  bechofe  :  but  as  this  goes  but  a  little  way,  water  being 
impatient  of  any  great  degree  of  heat,  a  bath  compofed  of  mer¬ 
cury  will  excellently  fupply  its  place,  be  far  lefs  troublefome, 
and  not  fo  expenfive  as  at  firtt  it  may  be  thought.  If  an  iron 
pot  be  hung  on  its  rim  in  another  a  very  fmall  matter  bigger  (fo 
that  their  fides  do  not  touch)  and  fattened  to  it  ;  a  few  pounds  of 
quickfilver  will  fill  up  the  fpace  between  them  to  about  three  fourths 
of  the  height  of  the  fides,  which  will  be  fufficient,  and  allow 
room  enough  for  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury.  For  curious 
experiments,  fuch  an  apparatus  is  very  convenient.  The  heat 
may  be  eafily  regulated,  and  equally  applied  ;  and  as  there  is  no 

need 
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SC  Caput  mortuum  is  that  part  of  the  matter 
which  remains  after  the  procefs  is  over,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ufelefs  or  dead.” 

“  Cements  are  certain  matters  which  are  placed 
between  plates  of  metal  in  proper  veffcls,  to  be 
afterwards  expofed  to  the  fire,  in  order  to  purify, 
colour,  or  make  fome  alteration  in  the  metal. 
Thus,  iron  may  be  made  into  fled,  by  cementing 
it  with  charcoal-duff  :  impure  gold  may  be  made 
finer  by  ftratifying  plates  of  it  with  a  paffe  called 
the  royal  cement  this  is  compofed  of  one  part 
of  fa!  armoniac,  two  parts  of  common  fait,  and 
one  part  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  tobacco-pipes  beaten 
to  powder,  moiftened  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
urine. 

Circulation  is  a  motion  given  to  liquors  contained 
in  a  double  veiTel,  or  circulating  glafs,  by  heat* 
caufing  them  to  afeend  and  defeend. 

To  coagulate ,  is  by  evaporating  liquids,  or  mix¬ 
ing  fluids  of  different  qualities,  to  caufe  a  more  fo- 
lid  mafs 

To  cohobate ,  is  to  return  the  liquor  which  has 
been  diflilled,  upon  the  matter  remaining  in  the 

veffel 

need  of  any  medium  betwixt  the  retort,  bofthead,  or  other  in¬ 
strument,  and  the  inner  pot,  except  a  little  fine  fand  to  reft  its 
bottom  on  ;  the  matter  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs  :  and  in  cafe  the  glafs  fhould  break,  its  contents  will  not  be 
loft,  and  in  many  cafes  not  injured.  The  glafs  likewife  may  be 
removed  out  of  the  adtlon  of  the  heat  at  any  time,  which  is  im- 
practicable  where  fand  or  iron  filings  are  made  ufe  of,  without 
endangering  the  breaking  the  veffel. 
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Veflcl  after  the  diftillation,  “  and  to  repeat  this  ope¬ 
ration  afrefh.’* 

To  congeal ,  is  to  let  a  metal,  wax  or  fat,  which 
is  melted,  fix  or  cool,  when  taken  from  the 
fire. 

“  Crocus ,  a  name  given  to  certain  chemical  pow¬ 
ders,  which  in  their  colour  fomewhat  refemble 
faffron.” 

“  Cryftallization  is  the  operation  whereby  falts 
difiblved  in  water,  fhoot  into  glebes  of  particular 
figures.’ 5 

“To  melt  per  deliquium  is  to  diffolve  folid  bodies,, 
by  expofing  them  to  the  moifture  of  the  air  ;  which 
fame,  as  fixed  alcaline  falts,  readily  attraft.” 

Detonation  is  a  noife  which  is  made  when  the  ful- 
phureous  parts  of  any  mixture  rufh  forth  with 
impetuofity  It  is  alfo  called  fulmination. 

To  digefti  is  to  put  fome  matter  into  a  menfiruum 
to  infufe  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Diftillation  per  afeenfum  is  when'  the  fire  is  to  be 
made  under  that  which  is  to  be  diftilled. 

Diftillation  per  defeenfum  is  when  the  matter 
which  is  to  be  diftilled  is  placed  under  the  fire,  by 
which  the  fpirits  are  precipitated  and  forced  down*3 
wards. 

Dijfolution  is  the  redudlion  of  any  hard  body  into 
a  hquor,  by  the  help  of  a  proper  menfiruum. 

To  edulcorate ,  is  to  fweeten  or  make  infipid  any 
matter  which  is  impregnated  with  falts,  by  wa filing 
it  with  pure  water. 


Effervefcence 
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Effervefcence  is  the  ebullition  of  liquor,  or  of  two. 
liquors  of  a  contrary  nature  put  together,  which 
caufe  ebullitions  without  feparating  the  parts. 

Empyreuma  is  the  tafte  or  fmell  of  any  matter 
when  burnt ;  or  ftridtly,  the  burning  or  fcorching.23 

66  Feints  are  a  difagreeable  liquor  which  arifes  at 
the  end  of  the  diilillation  of  inflammable  fpirits.22 

Fermentation  is  an  ebullition  raifed  by  fpirits  which 
endeavour  to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  body,  but 
meeting  with  earthy  parts  which  oppole  their  paf- 
fage,  they  fwell  and  rarify  the  liquor,  till  they  find 
their  way  out.  In  this  reparation  of  parts,  the  fpi¬ 
rits  divide  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  matter 
of  another  nature  than  it  was  before1. 

45  Filtration  is  the  purification  of  a  liquor  by  paf- 
fmg  it  through  a  fort  of  paper,  made  for  this  pur- 
pofek,  fupported  by  a  funnel  or  a  piece  of  canvas 

fixed 

J  Fermentation  is  that  inteftine  motion  in  bodies,  by  which  a 
change  in  their  compofition  enfues.  There  are  feveral  forts  of 
fermentation,  i.  Vinous  fermentation  is  that  motion  in  the 
parts  of  vegetable  juices,  &c.  which  produces  an  inflammable 
fpirit.  2.  Acetous  fermentation  is  a  higher  degree  of  this  mo¬ 
tion,  which  combines  the  parts  of  vegetables,  fo  2s  to  appear 
upon  diftillatioD  of  an  acid  nature.  3.  Putrefa&ive  fermentation 
is  flill  a  higher  degree  of  motion  either  in  vegetable  or  animal 
fubflances,  which  attenuates  and  combines  their  parts,  fo  as,  up¬ 
on  dift-illation  with  a  fofc  Are,  to  produce  a  volatile  alcaline  fait. 

k  There  are  feveral  forts  of  paper  employed  for  this  purpofe. 

.  Some  ufe  coloured  papers,  which  are  in  many  cafes  extremely 
improper,  as  they  are  apt  to  tinge  the  liquor  which  pafles  through 
1^1. in.  I  he  bell  Altering  paper,  is  of  a  fpongy  and  rare  texture, 
which  does  not  eaniy  oreak  when  wetted  ;  fucb  is  the  grey  pa¬ 
per  wind'1  covers  the  pill  boxes,  as  they  come  from  abroad. 
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fixed  in  a  frame.  When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is 
convenient  to  put  fome  fmall  ftraws  or  flicks  between 
the  paper  and  its  fides,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the 
liquor  from  preffing  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not 
to  allow  room  for  the  liquor  to  tranfude.  In  fome 
cafes,  the  chemifts  employ  a  funnel  made  of  wire 
for  this  purpofe.” 

Fumigation  is  the  making  one  thing  receive  the 
fume  of  another. 

Granulation  is  the  reduction  of  a  melted  metal 
into  grains,  by  pouring  it  through  a  birch-broom,  or 
an  iron-cullender,  into  cold  water. 

To  levigate  is  to  grind  any  matter  into  an  1m- 
palpable  powder  upon  a  flat  piece  of  marble. 

“  Magiftery  is  a  name  given  to  certain  white  and 
light  precipitates  ;  and  by  it  is  ufually  underflood  a 
very  fubtile  feparation.” 

Menftruum  is  any  liquor  capable  of  diflblving  me¬ 
tals,  minerals,  gums,  or  any  other  fubflance1. 

Mortification  is  the  change  of  the  outward  form 
of  a  mixture,  as  mercury,  £s?r.  Spirits  alfo,  being 
mixed  with  other  things  which  deprive  them  of 
their  ftrength,  are  faid  to  be  mortified. 

“  Neutral  [alts  are  a  fort  of  intermediate  falts  be¬ 
tween  acid  and  alcali,  and  though  compofed  of  both, 
yet  upon  trial,  exhibiting  the  marks  of  neither  the 
ose,  nor  the  other.” 

<c  Oil 

1  Tt  is  called  menftruum  from  the  time  which  the  folution  of 
a  body  was  fuppofed  to  take,  forty  days,  or  a  philofophical 
month. 
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cc  Oil .  The  chemifts  apply  this  name  to  many 
liquors  which  have  not  the  chara&eriftic  of  oil,  in¬ 
flammability  ;  fuch  as  the  oil  of  tartar  per  deiiquium, 
which  is  only  a  fixed  fait,  diffolved  by  the  moifture 
of  the  air  into  a  liquid,  refembling  oil  in  its 
confidence  only;  and  fuch  is  the  oil  of  antimony, 
which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  mixture  of  the  acid  of 
fea  fait  with  the  reguiine  parts  of  antimony.-  So  like- 
wife  the  vitriolic  acid,  when  highly  dephlegmated, 
is  called,  though  with  the  utmoft  impropriety. 


Precipitation  is  faid  to  be  performed,  when  any 
matter  diffolved  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel, 
when  fome thing  is  put  into  the  diffolution  which  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  menftruumm. 

ffi?  projeof  is  to  put  into  a  hot  crucible,  by  little 
and  little,  any  matter.  c  The  powder  with  which 
the  alchemifts  are  faid  to  tranfmute  the  coarfer  me¬ 
tals  into  the  finer,  is  called  the  powder  of  projec¬ 
tion.9 

Putrefaffion  is  the  corruption  of  any  mixed  bo¬ 
dy,  whether  by  the  air  or  other  mixtures,  and  which 
always  emits  a  fmell  different  from  the  body  before 
it  was  corrupted, 

§uar- 

'  ,  x  - .  i 

385  This  definition  is  too  limited  :  for  when  any  body,  fufpend- 
ed  in  a  fluid  for  fome  time,  at  length  fubfldcs  by  its  own  gravity  ? 
st  is  faid  to  precipitate.  The  chemifis  likewife  apply  this  term 
to  feveral  fubflances,  which  from  being  volatile,  are  fomewhat 
fixed  either  by  fire  or  additions.  Thus  mercury,  which  digefted 

for 
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<c  Quaftation  is  the  reparation  of  gold  from  filver 
by  aqua  fortis.  It  is  called  quartation,  becaufe  if 
there  is  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  gold  in  the 
mafs,  the  menftruum  will  not  be  able  to  ad  upon 
the  filver.” 

To  rectify  is  to  diftil  fpirits  a  fecond  time,  in  order 
to  feparate  from  them  fuch  heterogeneous  matters 
as  have  rifen  with  them  in  their  firfb  di  ft  illation. 

a  Regulus ,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  an  impure  metallic  fubftance,  which  fails  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  in  the  melting  of  ores,  or  im¬ 
perfect  metals.  Thus  when  coarfe  gold,  melted 
with  antimony,  feparates  from  its  allay,  and  finks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  it  is  called  regulus,  as 
being  not  yet  perfectly  purified  ;  but  when,  by  be¬ 
ing  fufed  with  nitre,  it  fubfides  from  the  fcoria 
quite  fine,  it  is  no  longer  called  regulus,  but  pure 
or  graduated  gold.” 

Reverberation  is  the  return  of  the  flame  from  the 
top  of  the  furnace  upon  the  matter  to  be  reverberated. 

<c  Revivification  is  the  reftoration  of  a  body  to  its 
firft  ftate,  after  it  has  been  altered  by  fome  opera¬ 
tion.  Thus  cinnabar,  and  other  preparations  of 
mercury,  are  revivified  into  fluid  mercury.” 

Scoria  is  the  droffy  fubftance  which  fwims  upon 
the  furface  of  all  metals,  when  expo  fed  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  aCtion  of  the  fire,  gold  and  filver,  perhaps, 

ex- 

for  fome  time,  turns  into  a  powder  of  fo  fixed  a  nature  as  to  refifc 
a  confiderable  degree  of  fire,  is  called  mercurius  praecipitatus 
,  per  fe. 
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excepted.  The  vitreous  fubftar.ee,  which  flows  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  melted  metals  in  running  down 
their  ores,  is  alfo  called  fcoria  or  (lag  :  fo  likewife  is 
that  compound  matter  which  arifcs  upon  metallic 
fubftances  in  fufion,  when  they  have  been  mingled 
with  faline  or  other  fluxes.  And  fometimes  the 
feales  which  fly  off  in  the  forging  of  metals,  are 
called  fcor'ue” 

jiratify  is  to  lay  two  different  things,  bed  upon 
bed,  or  lay  upon  lay,  one  over  another. 

Sublimation  is  the  elevation  of  any  volatile  matters 
into  the  upper  part  of  fuch  veffels  as  contain  them* 
by  heat  of  fire. 

Sulphur ,  in  a  chemical  fenfe,  is  the  diredtly 
inflammable  part  of  bodies ;  though  the  alche- 
mifts  have  their  incombuftible  fulphur  ;  by  which 
they  feem  to  mean  a  certain  conflituent  part  of  me¬ 
tals,  to  which  their  colour,  dudtility  and  fufibility 
are  owing.5* 

The  principles  of  minerals  in  the  mines  ( not  to 
fay  any  thing  of  the  univerfal  firft  matter  of  things, 
not  fpecificate)  are  quickfilver  and  fulphur  ;  out  of 
thefe  two  are  all  generated.  All  mercurial  minerals, 
of  which  there  are  divers  fpecies,  by  the  endeavours 
of  nature,  tend  to  the  perfection  of  gold  *,  but  by 
different  accidents  are  hindered,  or  at  lead:  retarded, 
in  their  attaining  to  the  intended  perfection  :  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purity,  or  impurity,  of  thefe  two, 
are  different  metals  produced* 


CHAP* 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 
Of  Gold  - 


GOLD,  the  pureft  of  all  metals,  is  by  nature 
generated  of  a  mod  pure  fixed  mercury,  and 
a  ftnall  quantity  of  clean  fixed  fulphur,  of  moil  pure 
rednefs,  which  tingeth  the  mercury.  That  it  is 
moftly  mercurial,  appears  from  its  eafy  conjunclion 
with,  and  reception  of,  pure  mercury  ;  that  this  mer¬ 
cury  is  fixed,  is  clear  from  all  the  operations  upon 
it  by  fire  :  that  the  fulphur  of  it  is  tinging,  is  ma~ 
nifefl  by  this,  that  joined  rightly  with  pure  mercury, 
it  transforms,  or  changes  its  colour  into  a  moil  pure 
red  n. 

It  is  a  mod  noble  fubjeft  for  medicine,  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  artift :  witnefs  Dr.  Anthony's 
curum  potabile. 

Purir 


a  Gold  is  the  moil:  heavy,  ductile,  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  con- 
fequently  the  moil:  perfect  of  all  other  metals.  Its  weight  is  to 
that  of  water,  as  19,640  to  1,000,  and  to  that  of  tin,  the  lighted: 
of  all  the  metals,  as  19,640  to  7,320.  As  foon  as  it  grows 
white  in  the  fire,  it  melts.  It  is  dififolvable  by  aqua  regis  alone, 
into  a  tranfparent  fluid.  It  readily  amalgamates  with  mercury, 
without  heat.  In  the  fire,  it  readily  mingles  with  all  the  metals  ; 
but  is  eafily  feparable  from  them,  without  lofs.  Melted  with  a 
mixture  of  fixed  alcaline  fait  and  fulphur,  it  becomes  foluble  in 
water.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  extremely  foftand  flexible,  and 
yields  little  or  no  found  upon  being  llruck.  It  is  neither  hurt  by 
lead,  nor  antimony  :  in  this  cirCumftance  it  differs  from  filver 
and  all  the  other  metals ;  the  fir  ft  is  preyed  upon  by  antimony, 
arid  the  others  by  lead. 
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"Purification  of  Gold . 

PU  T  one  ounce  of  gold  into  a  crucible  *,  when 
it  is  red-hot,  add  to  it  of  regulus  of  antimony 
three  ounces  *,  let  them  melt  together  in  a  ilrong 
fire, till  little  fparkles  fly  about  in  the  crucible;  then 
call  gut  the  golden  regulus  into  a  little  cone,  or  let 
it  Hand  in  the  crucible  till  it  is  cold  *,  then  beat  off 
the  fcoria,  and  put  the  regulus  into  a  crucible,  and 
fet  it  again  in  the  furnace  to  melt.  When  it  is  in 
fufion,  caft  upon  it  two  drams  of  falt-petre°,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  that,  caft  two  drams  more 
of  falt-petre,  and  fo  do  the  third  time,  ftill  keeping 
it  melting,  till  you  perceive  it  emits  no  fumes  | 
then  pour  it  into  an  ingot,  and  beat  the  fcoria  off 
from  the  gold.  It  is  then  perfe&ly  fine,  and  fit  for 
any  operation. 

There  are  other  purifications  of  gold,  viz,  by 
the  cupel,  cementation,  &V.  but  this  is  the  beff 

Amalgamation  of  Gold* 

TAKE  of  fine  gold  half  an  ounce,  beat  it  into 
thin  plates,  hear  them  red-hot  in  a  crucible, 
put  to  them  of  clean  mercury  (firfb  made  hot  in  a 
crucible)  two  ounces,  and  ftir  them  about  together 

with 

•  Whenever  falts  are  to  be  projected  on  metals  in  fulion,  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  dried  and  made  very  hot,  otherwife  great 
danger  will  enfue  ;  at  leafl  fome  of  the  metal  will  be  thrown  over 
the  tides  of  the  crucible* 
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with  a  hot  iron-rod  till  they  grow  cool ;  then  wafh 
the  mixture  in  a  flone-mortar,  with  clean  fait  and 
warm  water,  till  the  amalgama  will  emit  no  black- 
nefs ;  this  done,  it  is  pure  :  if  it  be  too  foft  for  your 
purpofe,  you  may  fqueeze  fome  mercury  from  it, 
through  a  diaper-cloth. 

If  you  would  reduce  the  gold  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  put  the  amalgama  into  an  unglazed  difh  or 
porringer,  place  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  will  afeend  in  a  fume,  and  leave  the  gold  in  an 
impalpable  powder  p. 

'  ' '  .  %  -  s 

Aurum  Fulminans . 

\ 

np AKE  what  quantity  of  gold  you  pleafe,  in 
A  thin  plates,  file-duft,  or  fmall  granules,  put 
it  in  a  parting  glafs,  or  any  other  convenient  one  ; 

;  pour  upon  it,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  four  times  its 

C  ,  quan- 

1 1'  V  .-V  ■'  “  %  *'■  '  «...  V. 

?  The  gilders  ufually  put  about  a  dram  of  gold  to  fomewhat 

1  snore  than  an  ounce  of  quickfilver  :  this  mixture  they  fpread  all 
over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the 
3  fire,  which  evaporates  the  mercury,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  fo 

I  fine  a  powder,  as  to  adhere  clofely  to  the  furface  of  the  metal, 
into  which  it  finks  by  a  fubfequent  ignition  ;  this  the  ar tills  call 
water-gilding,  from  the  fluidity  which  gold  aflumes  with  the 
mercury.  This  property  of  mercury  to  readily  unite  with  gold 

and  fiiver,  refilling,  at  the  fame  time,  to  mix  with  fand,  dirt* 

I&f c.  fits  it  for  extracting  thefe  metals,  when  they  have  been  na¬ 
turally  or  accidentally  mixed  with  fuch  fubftances.  Thus  gold 
and  fiiver  are  obtained  from  the  fweepings  of  gold-fmiths  work- 

Ifhops :  and  thus,  in  Peru ,  they  feparate  the  fiiver  from  fuch  llony 
scatters  as  it  is  ufually  found  with. 
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quantity  of  aqua  regis,  or  fpirit  of  nitre  bezoardic  : 
place  the  glafs  on  warm  land,  and  let  it  there  con¬ 
tinue  till  all  the  gold  is  diffolved^,  then  put  the 
diffolution  into  five  or  fix  times  its  weight  of  clean 
water  ;  mix  them  well  by  (baking  ^  then  drop  to 

the  foliation,  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  or  fpirit  of 
fal  armoniac,  made  with  fait  of  tartar,  or  pot-afhes, 
till  the  ebullition  is  over  ;  let  it  (hand  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  for  the  gold  to  precipitate,  and  then 
pour  off  the  water  by  gentle  inclination;  wafh  the 
o-olden  calx  with  feveral  clean  waters,  till  it  is  in- 
lipid  :  dry  in  a  gentle  heat,  between  clean  paper, 
and  keep  for  ufe* 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic.  Its  dofe  from  five 
to  twenty-five  grains,  given  in  peftilentia!  fevers, 
and  fmall-pox,  with  good  fuccefs ;  and  it  is  often 
given  to  thofe  who  have  too  much  mercury  in 
them. 

Be  careful  in  drying  of  it,  led  it  explode r. 

Aunm 

\  If  the  menftruum  fhould  entirely  take  up  all  the  gold,  a  few 
grains  more  (hould  be  added  gradually,  till  fome  of  them  remain 
undiffolved  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel. 

r  A  blow,  or  violent  trituration,  will  occafion  the  fame  pheno¬ 
menon  ;  the  utmoff  circumfpedion  is  therefore  neceffary.  If  too 
much  fixed  alkaline  fait  be  ufed  in  the  precipitation  of  this  calx, 
or  if  it  be  too  much  wafhed,  its  fulminating  quality  will  be  greatly 
impaired,  if  not  deilroyed.  This  may  be  remedied  by  djgelhing 
it  for  fome  time  in  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac  prepared  with  a  fixed 
alkaline  fait.  The  caftt  may  be  reduced  into  gold  again,  by 

grinding; 
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Aurum  potabile ,  as  I  prepared  it  for  the  chief 
phyfcian  of  a  great  prince ,  1692. 

I  Diffolved  four  ounces  of  gold  (purified  as  be¬ 
fore  )  in  one  pound  of  bezoartic  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  drew  the  fpirit  from  the  gold  in  a  heat  of  fand, 
returned  the  fame  fpirit  upon  the  gold,  and  diftilled 
it  off  again.  I  made  the  fecond  cohobation  with 
the  fame  fpirit,  as  alfo  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cohobation,  with  one  pound  of  new  fpirit  of  nitre 
bezoartic,  and  likewife  the  fixth,  feventh,  and 
eighth  cohobation,  with  one  pound  more  of  new 
bezoartic  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Whilft  I  was  doing  this,  I  made  an  oil  of  chalk 
thus :  I  took  half  a  pound  of  clean  chalk,  fcraped 
it,  and  dried  it  before  the  fire  in  an  earthemdifh  ; 
then  put  it  into  a  cucurbit,  and  poured  upon  it,  by 
little  and  little,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of  ni¬ 
tre,  which  diffolved  the  greater  part  of  the  chalk. 
1  filtred  the  diffolution,  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  di¬ 
ftilled  it  in  fand  ;  that  which  diftilled  from  it,  came 
off  almoft  infipid.  I  diffolved  that  which  remained 
in  the  retort,  in  part  of  the  phlegm  which  I  drew 

off  from  it;  it  left  new  feces:  I  filtered  the  diffo- 

* 

Union  again,  and  exfiecated,  as  before.  I  put  it  a- 

C  2  s  gain 

grinding  it  carefully  with  double  its  weight  of  flower  of  brim- 
flone,  then  gently  calcining  it,  and  afterwards  running  it  down 
in  a  crucible  with  borax.  Lemery  fays,  that  one  dram  of  gold 
?  will  yield  four  ferupies  of  this  preparation. 


gain  in  the  phlegm  which  came  off;  it  then  totally 
diffolved  without  any  feces  :  I  exficcated  it  again* 
and  mixed  of  it  and  the  aforeiaid  calx  of  gold3  anci^ 
and  ground  them  extremely  well  together  in  a  clean 
marble  mortar*  with  a  glafs-peftle. 

I  then  divided  the  whole  matter  into  equal  parts* 
and  with  one  part  I  ground  double  its  weight  o l 
purified  falt-petre,  and  with  the  other  part  treble  its 
weight  of  fal  armoniac  fublimed  twice,  and  its 

o 

weight  of  ucllate  regulus  martis,  in  febrile  powder  : 
each  parcel  being  well  mixed  by  a  long  trituration, 

I  put  this  mixture  in  a  retort,  placed  it  in  a  fond 
furnace,  made  a  gradual  fire  under  it  for  eight  hours, 
and  kept  it  two  hours  longer  in  the  moil  extreme 
degree  of  fire  \  the  fal  armoniac  rofe  into  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  fo  much  impregnated  with  the  fuk 
phur  of  gold,  that  it  was  as  red  as  blood. 

The  other  mixture  of  golden  calx  and  nitre,  I 
put  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  by  a  quarter  of  a  ipoon-- 
fhl  at  a  time,  ceafingone  minute  between  each  pro- 
jedlion  *,  when  all  was  in,  I  gave  it  a  flrong  melting 
fire  for  three  hours,  and  before  it  was  cold,  made  it 
into  powder,  in  a  clean,  warm  iron-mortar,  and 
put  it  prefently  into  a  clean  cucurbit,  and  put  fo 
much  highly  reel i fie d  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine 
upon  it,  as  to  appear  four  fingers  above  the  mixture  * 
then  inverted  another  glafs  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cucurbit,  to  make  a  circulating  veffel,  and  let  it 
if  and  in  a  fimmering  heat  for  twenty -four  hours,  in 

which 
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which  time  the  fpirit  of  wine  was  well  tinged  :  I 
decanted  it,  and  put  on  more  fpirit  of  wine,  and  Jet 
it  Hand  twenty-four  hours  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before,  and  did  fo  the  third  time,  but  then  it  took 
but  little  tindture. 

I  ordered  the  fublimed  and  impregnated  fal  ar- 
moniac,  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  as  I  did  the  other  5 
I  put  the  tindlures  of  each  parcel  apart  into  cucur¬ 
bits,  adapted  heads  and  receivers  to  them,  and  in  a 
gentle  heat  drew  off  the  fpirit  of  wine,  not  leaving 
above  eight  ounces  in  each  glafs :  both  the  tindlures 
were  deeply  tinged  *,  of  which  I  gave  a  part  to  the 
gentleman  that  employed  me,  who  feemed  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  with  great  fatisfadt  ion,  and  gratified  me 
generoufly. 

The  operation  of  both  the  tinctures  is  diapho¬ 
retic,  and  they  are  efteemed  great  cordials.  Their 
dole  is  from  five  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops,  in 
a  glafs  of  Spanijh  or  French  wine,  or  any  other 
vehicle,  even  to  water.  They  are  good  in  cachexies, 
confumptions,  all  forts  of  fevers,  and  to  fuch  whofe 
bodies  have  been  over-charged  with  mercurials. 

The  feveral  cohobations  are  to  fubtilize  the 
gold  ;  the  calcined  and  purified  chalk  is  fubtl- 
lized  fufficiently  to  mix  with  the  minute  particles  of 
gold,  the  better  to  make  it  give  forth  its  fulphur 
to  the  menflruum.  In  its  fufion  with  the  falt>petre, 
it  emits  its  fulphur  into  the  nitre,  the  moft  grofs 
part  falling  to  the  bottom  in  a  regains.  Its  being 
projedted  into  the  crucible  in  fo  little  a  quantity  at  a 

C  3  time 
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time,  and  fo  leifurely,  is  to  prevent  its  boiling  over  j 
which  it  would  do  by  too  hafty  proje&ions.  Its 
being  mixed  with  clean  fal  armoniac,  is  to  caufe 
ks  pure  fulphur  to  fublime ;  it  being  the  nature  of 
fal  armoniac,  to  carry  up  metallic  fulphurs.  The 
tindures  are  taken  each  by  themfelves,  that  the 
phyfician  may  ufe  them  alone,  or  mixed,  as  he 
pleafes.  When  we  reduced  the  gold,  we  had  three 
ounces,  three  drams,  two  fcruples,  and  five  grains, 
of  a  little  paler  colour  than  it  was  at  our  firft  difib- 
lotion  of  it s# 

CHAP. 

5  Thefe  tinctures  are  real  folutions  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  di¬ 
luted  with  fpirit  of  wine  :  for  it  by  no  means  appears  probable, 
that  the  gold  was  divided  into  its  conftituent  parts,  or  that  its 
fulphur  (as  hire  fuppofed)  was  extracted  by  the  menftruum.  For, 
although  it  fhould  be  admitted,  that  the  gold  which  was  not 
taken  up  in  the  tin&ures,  appeared,  upon  being  reduced,  really  of 
a  little  paler  colour  than  it  was  before  its  diflolution  ;  yet  it  can¬ 
not  be  fairly  inferred,  that  any  of  its  colour  was  extra&ed  j 
fince  the  gold,  before  the  diffofution,  might  only  fuperficially 
be  of  a  higher  colour,  occafioned  by  its  tarnifhing,  or  by  its  be- 
ing  heightened  artificially,  as  the  ufual  pra£tice  is :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  palenefs  or  whitenefs 
might  be  owing  to  the  menftr hum,  which  being  drawn  from  a 
preparation  of  antimony,  might  have  carried  over  with  it  fome 
of  its  reguline  parts,  and  depofited  them  in  the  gold.  As  to  the 
medicinal  virtue  of  aurum  potabile,  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted 
whether,  as  commonly  prepared,  it  is  not  really  injurious  to  the 
body  rather  than  beneficial  ;  fince  mo  ft  of  thefe  preparations 
abound  with  acrimonious  falls,  and  fince  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  gold  paftes  any  farther  than  the  prims  vise.  But,  indeed,  the 
notion  upon  which  the  virtue  of  gold,  as  a  medicine  is  founded, 

is 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Silver. 


SILVER,  or  luna,  is  generated  or  produced  by  na¬ 
ture  of  pure  mercury,  and  a  pure,  dean,  and  fix¬ 
ed  white  fulphur  *,  but  comes  not  yet  up  to  the  puri¬ 
ty  and  fixation  of  gold,  as  is  evident  by  its  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  fire,  as  alfo  of  its  fulphur,  which  is  neb 
i  ther  fully  fixed,  nor  incombufiible  :  but  though  its 
fulphur,  compared  with  that  of  gold,  cannot  pro- 
perly  be  faid  to  be  fixed  ;  yet  with  refpedt  to 
i  other  metals,  it  may  be  called  fixed  and  incom- 
i  buflible  \ 

C  4  Pre- 

is  erroneous,  and  built  upon  wrong  principles.  If  it  was  poffibls 
(j  to  give  gold  the  fluidity  and  fubtility  which  are  found  in  mercury*, 
i  without  heat  or  addition,  it  might  acquire  fome  medicinal  vir- 
ij  tues ;  though,  even  then,  it  would  be  difficult  a' priori  to  deter- 
I  mine  of  what  kind  ;  for  mercury  feems  to  ad  by  another  quality 
I  than  its  mere  weight  or  fubtility. 

4  Silver  is  the  moft  dudile,  malleable  and  fixed  in  the  fire,  of 
i  all  bodies  after  gold.  It  melts  in  about  the  fame  degree  of  heat. 

I  It  is  foluble  in  aqua  fords  ;  but  not  in  aqua  regia.  It  is  diffi- 
I  culty  foluble  in  either  the  pure  vitriolic  or  marine  add,  but  may 
•I  be  artfully  combined  with  each  :  the  latter  deftroys  its  fixity  iix 
i  the  fire.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  lefs  than  that  of  lead,  and  is  to 
|  gold  as  1 1,091  to  19,640,  and  to  water  as  11,091  to  1,000. 

It  readily  amalgamates  with  quickfilver  ;  and  in  the  fire  mingles 
1  with  ail  the  metals :  arfenic  and  antimony  volatilize  it ;  from  the 
reft  it  is  eafily  feparable.  Heated  red-hot,  it  immediately,  if  fulphur 
|  be  thrown  upon  it,  melts  ;  and  when  cold,  looks  more  like  lead 
than  filver.  It  may  be  reftored  to  its  priftine  form  by  the  addi» 
;  cion  of  iron. 
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. Preparations  of  Silver. 

Purification  by  the  cupel . 

CETa  cupel,  made  of  bone-afhes, cc  upon  a  brick 
^  or  tile55,  in  a  melting  furnace  ;  make  a  gradual 
fire  to  it,  till  the  cupel  is  red-hot  *,  and  to  every 
ounce  of  filver  you  defign  to  purify,  put  four 
ounces  of  lead  u.  When  it  is  melted5  (or  you  may 
put  them  in  together,)  put  in  your  filver  to  the 
middle  of  the  teft,  keeping  Hill  a  good  fire  about 
it  funder  a  muffle)  till  you  fee  the  filver  lie  like  a 
polifhed  lump  in  the  middle  of  the  teft  ;  then  let 
it  cool,  and  beat  it  from  the  tell,  and  it  is  perfect, 
fine,  and  fit  for  any  phyfical  preparation. 

Lead  is  made  ufe  of  to  feparate  fuch  bafe  me¬ 
tals  as  fuperficially  adhere  to  the  filver ;  for  being 
full  of  fulphureous  parts,  it  readily  abforbs  and 
fucks  up  the  bafe  metals,  which  alfo  abound  with 
foul  fulphurs,  and  will  not  permit  them  to  enter 
the  clofe  pores  of  the  filver  w. 

The 

u  Boerhaave  diredls  the  filver  to  be  cupelled  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  lead.  This  quantity,  if  the  filver  is  coarfe,  will  more 
effe&ually  purify  it  than  a  leffer,  though  fo  much  is  not  always  ne« 
ceffary,  for  the  quantity  of  the  lead  mult  be  proportioned  to  the  im¬ 
purities  of  the  filver.  This  proportion  therefore  of  lead,  if  the 
filver  is  pretty  hne,  occafions  an  unnecefiary  expence  and  trouble. 

w  Lead  is  called  balneum  folis  &  lunm,  the  bath  in  which 
gold  and  filver  are  waihed  from  their  accidental  impurities.  This 
metal  readny  unites  itfelf  to  all  the  reil,  and  vitrifying  with 
each  of  them  except  gold  and  filver,  reduces  their  parts  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  tenuity,  as  readily  to  link  into  the  pores  of  the 

containing  veffel,  leaving  the  two  purer  metals,  as  it  were,  un¬ 
touched,  » 
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M 

The  teft  is  made  of  bone  allies,  becaufe  thefe 
aihes  contain  no  fixed  fait,  and  therefore  are  porous 
enough  to- fuck  in  the  lead,  with  the  bafer  metals, 
which  adhered  to  the  fuperhcies  of  the  filver  x. 


rfhe  dijfolution ,  and  cryfials  of  fiber . 

I^AKE  of  cupell’d  filver  what  quantity  you 
-  pleafe,  put  it  into  a  parting  glafs,  or  cucur¬ 
bit  ;  and  pour  to  it  four  times  its  weight  of  good 
aqua  fords  >r :  fet  them  in  fand  oyer  a  gentle  fire, 

till 

x  The  teft  is  fometimes  made  of  the  afties  of  vegetables,  freed 
from  their  fixed  fait  by  repeated  afrufions  of  water,  to  prevent 
the  teft’s  readily  vitrifying,  which  the  falts  difpofe  it  to,  and 
which  would  greatly  impede  the  operation.  Calcined  bones 
are  generally  held  to  be  the  moft  proper  fubftance  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  cupels  or  coppels,  which  are  a  lefier  kind  of  tefts,  are 
ufually  made  of  thefe.  See  the  figure  in  plate  I. 

y  If  the  aqua  fortis  is  ftrong,  it  will  diftblve  more  filver  than 
is  here  directed  :  it  is  convenient  therefore,  in  order  to  fave  time 
and  expences,  to  add  gradually  as  much  filver  to  the  menftruum 
as  it  will  take  up. 

If  in  the  beginning  of  the  diftolution,  the  aqua  fortis  looks 
milky,  it  is  a  fign  that  there  is  either  fome  of  the  vitriolic  add 
in  it,  or  fome  common  fait,  from  which  it  fliould  be  feparated, 
to  fit  it  for  difiolving  filver  j  this  may  be  efFeded  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method. - Diftolve  fome  filver  in  a  little  aqua  fortis ; 

pafs  the  mixture  through  a  double  filtring  paper  placed  in  a  fun¬ 
nel,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  to  prevent  breaking  it ;  the  menftrumn 
will  come  through  clear.  Pour  a  little  of  this  folution  into  the 
aqua  fortis  which  is  to  be  purified  ;  it  will  grow  milky,  and  by 
Handing  depofite  a  white  fediment,  from  which  it  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  decanted  :  add  to  this  a  drop  of  the  folution  as  before  ; 
if  the  aqua  fortis  grows  turbid  again,  more  of  the  folution  is  to 
be  added,  till  fuch  time  as  the  menftruum  remains  perfedlv  clear 
»pon  letting  fall  into  it  a  drop  of  the  folution ;  it  is  then  fit  for  ufe- 
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till  the  filver  is  difTolved  ,  then  evaporate  two 
thirds  of  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  in  a  cold  place  to 
Ihoot  into  cryftals. 

Make  all  the  diffolutions  of  filver,  or  any 
other  metal,  or  mineral,  with  aqua  fortis,  in  a 
chimney,  to  avoid  the  nitrous  fumes,  which  are 
hurtful  to  the  head  z. 

The  infernal  Stone ,  or  fiver  Caufick . 

TAKE  of  the  cryftals  of  filver  one  ounce, 
put  them  into  a  crucible  which  is  capable  of 
containing  five  or  fix  times  their  quantity,  by  rea~ 
fon  they  are  apt  to  boil  and  fwell  :  you  muft  give 
a  very  gentle  heat  till  the  ebullition  is  over  5  then 
in'creafe  the  fire  a  little,  till  the  filver  finks,  and 
flows  like  oil,  and  caft  it  into  a  warm  greafed  in¬ 
got-mould  a  :  keep  it  in  a  box,  with  fame  cotton, 
in  a  dry  place. 

The 

%  The  vapours  which  exhale  during  the  difTolution  of  metals 
in  the  various  kinds  of  aquas  fortes,  are  not  only  extremely  of¬ 
fensive,  but  very  prejudicial,  which  hinders  any  obfervation  of 
the  action  of  the  menftrua  being  made,  and  likewife  renders 
this  procefs  very  incommodious  to  fuch  as  have  not  the  conve- 
niencies  of  chimnies,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  prevented  by  pouring 
upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor  a  little  quantity  of  common  oil, 
which  hinders  the  diffipation  of  the  menftruum,  and  increafes 
its  diffolving  power.  The  curious  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Geoffiroy 
for  this  difcovery.  Mem.  de  Facad.  des  fciences  pour  l’ann. 
57I9* 

a  In  cafe  of  want  of  a  proper  mould,  one  may  be  eafily 
formed  of  tempered  tobacco-pipeclay,  not  too  moift,  by  making 
in  a  lump  of  it  as  many  holes  as  you  have  occafion  for,  with  3 

fmoothi 
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4 The  Jilver  Pill . 


2  7 


DXffolve  one  ounce  of  refined  filver  in  three 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  in  a  matrafs  ;  diftil 
off  all  the  fpirit  of  nitre  to  drynefs  *,  then  diffolve 
the  matter  remaining,  in  as  much  rofe-water  as  it 
requires  ;  filter  and  evaporate  again  to  drynefs  : 
then  take  two  ounces  of  refined  fal  prunella?,  and 
grind  it  well  with  the  lunar  calx,  in  a  marble 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  pefile,  and  put  to  it  again  as 
much  rofe-water  as  is  fit  to  diffolve  it ;  filter  and 
evaporate  again  to  drynefs.  Vv7hen  it  is  cold,  put 
it  again  into  a  marble  mortar,  and  add  two  ounces 
of  the  fineft  wheat-flower  *,  grind  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  rofe-water,  to 
make  them  into  pills  of  the  bignefs  of  a  frnall 
pea when  the  pills  are  formed,  dry  them  be¬ 
tween  two  papers,  and  keep  them  in  a  wooden  box 
for  ufe. 

Their  operation  is  cathartic  and  diuretic. 
They  are  given  in  all  diflempers  of  the  head,  and 
very  fuccefsfully  in  dropfies.  Their  dofe  is  from 
half  a  pill,  to  one  pill  and  an  half,  or  two 
pills  b. 

The 


fmooth  conical  (lick  firft  greafed.  Into  thefe  cavities  the  pre- 
paration  may  be  fafely  poured,  and,  when  it  is  congealed,  eafily 
taken  out  by  breaking  the  mould. 

An  ounce  of  cupelled  filver  will  yield  an  ounce  and  five  drams 
of  the  infernal  ftone. 

b  This  pill,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Boyle ,  is  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  medicine,  and  requires  the  utmoft  care  in  its  preparation,  to 

prevent 
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The  cryfials,  or  vitriol  of  filver,  receive  their 
cathartic  quality  from  the  purified  fal  prunellae. 


with  which  they  are  mixed  ;  for  the  lharp  points  of 


the  fpiritof  nitre  which  adheres  to  the  lunar  cryfials, 
are  blunted  by  the  fal  pruned,  which  makes  them 
Aide  through  the  bowels,  which  otherwife  would 
corrode  them,  and  be  as  fiery  a  cauftic  as  the  in¬ 
fernal  {lone* 

€ T'he  precipitation  and  tincture  of  Silver. 

Iflblve  one  ounce  of  fine  filver,  in  three 


JL J  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  in  a  glafs  vefiel 
placed  upon  warm  fand  :  when  it  is  difiolved,  put 
it  into  fixteen  ounces  of  filtered  brine.  The  fil¬ 
ver  will  precipitate  in  a  white  powder  ,  let  it  Hand 
two  hours  to  fettle,  then  pour  off  the  ftater  by  in¬ 
clination  :  walk  the  lunar  calx  with  warm  fountain- 
water,  till  it  is  infipid  ;  then  dry  it  upon  clean  pa¬ 
per  c  :  when  it  is  dry,  put  it  into  a  matrafs,  and 


pour 


prevent  its  too  great  corrofivenefs.  Boyle  directs  the  folution  of 
filver  to  be  cryflallized,  and  “  warily  and  flowly  dried,  without 
melting,”  in  order  to  evaporate  as  much  of  the  acid  as  pofiible. 
Boerhaa<ve  fays,  that  thus  managed,  thefe  pills  purge  gently, 
without  griping,  and  bring  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
aim  oft  without  the  patients  perceiving  it,  Ufed  too  freely,  they 
are  injurious  to  the  flornach  ;  which  inconvenience  may  be  re¬ 
medied  by  the  rob  or  ext  raft  of  juniper-berries. 

c  An  ounce  of  filver  aiffolved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  preci¬ 
pitated  with  common  fait,  will  yield  one  ounce  and  three  drams 
of  precipitate.  If  this  precipitate  be  expofed  to  a  moderate 
heat,  it  readily  melts  ;  and  when  poured  out  into  a  thin  plate, 
appears  tranfparent  and  flexible  like  horn,  whence  it  has  its 


name 
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pour  upon  it  twelve  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  to 
which  put  half  an  ounce  of  volatile  fait  of  urine  ; 
flop  the  matrafs  with  another  glafs,  fitting  its 
mouth  ;  lute  the  joint  with  bladder  dipt  in  the 
white  of  an  egg,  beaten  well  with  a  little  water  ; 
then  fet  it  in  a  gentle  heat  twelve  or  fifteen  days, 
fhaking  it  about  once  in  twenty-four  hours  *,  in 
which  time  it  will  have  acquired  a  fky-coloured 
tincture  cl  :  when  cold,  unlute  the  glafs,  filter  the 
tinfture,  and  keep  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It  is 
given  in  apoplexies,  epilepfies,  palfies,  and  all 
diftempers  of  the  head.  Its  dofe  is  from  five  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  drops,  in  any  proper  ve¬ 
hicle.  The  calx  remaining  in  the  cucurbit,  may  be 
reduced  into  filver  again,  by  mixing  it  with  equal 
its  weight  of  charcoal-duft,  and  a  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  borax,  giving  them  a  good  fluxing  fire 
in  a  crucible. 

The 

name  Luna  cornua.  In  no  very  great  degree  of  fire,  it  be¬ 
comes  totally  volatile.  This  mafs  appears,  upon  examination, 
to  be  compofed  of  filver,  and  the  acid  of  fea  fait :  their  repara¬ 
tion  therefore  is  eafily  pointed  out ;  to  wit,  by  an  alkaline  fait, 
which  eafily  imbibes  the  acid,  letting  the  filver  aflame  its  origi¬ 
nal  form  when  expofed  to  the  fire. 

d  This  colour  is  owing  to  fome  fmall  particles  of  copper  re¬ 
maining  in  the  filver,  from  which  it  is  difficultly  freed  ;  for  the 
folution  of  pure  filver  is  quite  colourlefs.  This  preparation 
fcems  fitter  for  fome  external  purpofes,  as  dying  the  bail  black* 
which  it  will  excellently  do  without  injuring  it  fo  much  as  the 
famed  hair  water,  than  for  internal  ufe. 
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The  precipitated  filver  cannot  be  totally  fepara- 
ted  from  the  nitrous  fpirits  by  wafting,  therefore 
the  tindure  is  not  fas  fome  fancy)  the  pure  fulphur 
of  filver  feparated  from  its  terreftrious  and  (aline 
parts,  by  the  fpirit  of  wine  and  fait  of  urine ;  but 
it  is  part  of  the  lunar  calx,  diffolved  by  the  fpirit 
of  nitre,  which  (licks  to  the  particles  of  the  calx, 
and  fo  communicates  that  fky-colour  to  the  men- 
ftruum  :  for  I  have  more  than  once  obtained  from 
this  tindure  malleable  filver. 

The  diffolution  of  filver  is  feveral  ways  preci¬ 
pitated,  viz.  by  a  lixivious,  urinous,  or  common 
fait,  and  by  plates  of  copper.  And  again,  copper 
will  be  precipitated  by  iron  *,  and  that  again  by 
lapis  calaminaris  ;  and  the  lapis  calaminaris  will  be 
precipitated  by  a  lixivium  of  fixed  nitre,  or  fait  of 
tartar  •,  and  that  lixivium  by  evaporation  will  yield 
common  faltpetre  again. 

Diana’s,  or  the  philo f optical  Silver-tree , 

Dlifoive  one  ounce  of  fine  filver,  in  three 
ounces  of  redlified  fpirit  of  nitre  •,  pour  the 
diffolution  into  a  matrafs,  in  which  there  is  a  pint 
of  clean  fountain-water  e,  and  two  ounces  of  clean 

crude 

e  To  make  this  experiment  fucceed  the  better,  the  water 
fiiould  be  (Milled  ;  for  there  is  hardly  any  fo  pure  as  not  to 
grow  turbid  upon  pouring  in  the  folution  of  filver. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris , 
for  the  years  1704,  170 7,  1710,  and  1731,  is  contained  a 

great 
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crude  mercury  ;  let  the  matrafs  be  no  bigger  than 
to  contain  this  quantity  ;  cover  it  loofely,  to  keep 
out  the  dull,  and  fet  it  by  in  feme  place  where  it 
may  not  be  moved  for  five  or  fix  weeks ;  in  which 
time  you  will  fee  a  reprefentation  of  a  tree  fpread- 
ing  forth  its  branches,  with  little  knobs  at  their 
ends  refembling  fruit. 

Another  curiofity  of  this  nature  may  be  per¬ 
formed,  with  a  diffolution  of  filver  in  fpirit  of 
nitre,  and  diftilled  vinegar ;  but  neither  of  them 
being  of  any  other  ufe  than  mere  amufements,  this 
will  be  fufficient  at  this  time. 

The  philofophical  tree,  is  a  cry  flail  ization  of 
the  diffolved  metals,  which  in  five  or  fix  weeks 
time  will  appear  of  different  forms,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water,  and  capacioufnefs  of  the 
veffe]  which  contains  it  •,  if  there  be  too  little 
water,  it  will  be  a  confufed  lump  of  cryflals,  if 
too  much,  it  will  fall  into  a  precipitate. 

C  H  A  R  III. 

0/  Tin. 

nn  I  N  is  a  foft  metal,  of  a  fhining  blue  colour, 
containing  a  mercury  fomething  purer  than 
the  other  ignoble  metals:  it  is  more  foft  and  volatile 

than 

great  variety  of  thefe  experiments  i  and  many  fuch  pheno¬ 
mena  may  be  ealily  made  to  appear,  by  expoling  folutions  of  va» 
rious  falts,  or  of  metais  in  their  appropriated  menftrua,  contained 
in  wide-mouthed  glaffes,  to  the  a&ion  of  the  free  air  ;  for  the 
fluid  gradually  exhaling  in  length  of  time,  many  pifturefque 
cryflallizations  will  arife  round  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  above  the 
furface  of  the  liquor. 
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than  copper  or  ftecl,  more  fixed  than  lead,  and 
more  crude  than  filver.  All  its  preparations  are 
accounted  fpecific  for  difeafes  of  the  liver  and  ma¬ 
trix  f . 


Purgation  of  "Pin, 

PU  T  what  quantity  of  tin  you  pleafe  into  a 
little  pan  of  iron  ;  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and 
when  it  begins  to  melt,  put  to  it  fome  hog’s-lard, 
wax,  or  honey  ;  ftir  them  about  with  a  wooden  or 
iron  fpatula,  and  then  call  them  into  hot  water  : 
repeat  this  tv/ o  or  three  times,  by  which  the  tin 
will  be  cleanfed  from  fome  of  its  foul  fulphur,  and 
made  more  bright  and  hard  than  it  was  before. 
It  is  poured  into  hot  water,  the  better  to  feparate  the 
fat  from  it,  which  you  mix  with  it  in  its  purifica¬ 
tion. 

:  -  To 

f  Tin  is  the  lighted  of  all  the  meta’s  (its  fpecific  gravity  being 
to  that  of  gold,  as  7,320  to  19,640,  and  to  water,  as  7,320  to 
1,000)  but  the  heaviefl  of  all  other  known  fubftances.  It  melts 
in  the  fire  long  before  ignition  ;  and  is  foon  converted  into  fco- 
rke,  which  appear  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  like 
wood- allies :  part  of  it  evaporates  into  fmoke.  It  eafily  amal¬ 
gamates  with  mercury  ;  is  corroded  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  imper- 
feftly  diffolved  by  the  nitrous,  but  readily  by  the  marine  acid. 
It  deflagrates  with  fulphur,  and  then  remains  unmelted  in  a  ftrong 
fire.  It  mingles  with  gold,  filver  and  mercury,  but  renders 
them  brittle  ;  which  even  the  fmalleft  quantity,  or  the  very  fume 
of  it,  does  in  a  very  furprizing  manner.  It  forms  with  iron  a 
brittle  regulus  readily  obeying  the  magnet.  It  may  be  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  ear  from  all  the  other  metals,  making  a  crackling 
noife  in  bending.  , 
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E  LT  half  a  pound  in  a  crucible  s,  and  pour 
it  into  a  round  wooden  box  h,  cover  it  clofe, 
and  fhake  it  about  till  it  is  cold  ;  fome  part  of  it 
will  be  in  a  grey  powder  :  that  part  which  remains 
in  folid  metal,  melt  again,  and  put  it  in  the  box, 
leaking  it  as  before.  Repeat  the  fame  operation, 
till  you  have  as  much  of  the  tin  pulverized  as  you 
defire. 


cc 


Solution  of  fin . 


TAKE  fixteen  ounces  of  proof  aqua  fortis, 
( fee  aqua  fortis )  *,  diffolve  in  it  half  an 
ounce  of  purified  fal  armoniac  :  let  fall  into  this 
menftruum,  of  pure  granulated  tin,  grain  by  grain, 
waiting  till  one  is  difiblved  before  another  is  pu 
in,  as  much  as  it  will  take  up.  The  liquor  will 
then  appear  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  without  any 

D  fed  i- 

s 

s  An  iron-ladle  is  more  convenient,  and  the  metal  ftould  be 
fcummed  clean  before  it  is  poured  into  the  box. 

h  It  is  convenient  to  rub  the  infide  of  the  box  with  chalk, 
which  prevents  the  metal  from  adhering  tQ  the  wood,  and  burn¬ 
ing  it-  The  chalk  may  be  feparated  from  the  tin  by  wafting 
it  with  water. 

Tin  may  be  broken  to  pieces  by  heating  it  till  it  is  ready  to 
melt,  and  then  ftriking  it  a  blow  with  a  hammer.  Bv  this  me¬ 
thod  large  blocks  of  pure  tin  are  eafily  broke  into  pieces,  and 
thus  fitted  for  particular  purpofes.  The  purer  fort  of  tin  is  called 
grain  tin,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  breaks  into  long 
Ihining  pieces  when  treated  after  this  manner. 
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fediment.  If  the  procels  is  hurried  on,  red  vapours 
will  arife  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  the  tin  be 
precipitated  from  the  menftruum. 

This  preparation  dropt  into  a  fclution  of  gold 
diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  pure  water,  throws 
down  a  precipitate  of  a  purple  colour,  a  little 
of  which  being  melted  with  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  white  glafs,  turns  it  of  a  transparent  and 
beautiful  red,  refembhng  that  of  rubies. 

This  is  the  beft  method  of  diffolving  tin  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fcarlet-dyers ;  and  to  the  negledt  of  duly 
attending  to  the  circumftances  here  mentioned,  are 
owing  the  frequent  mifcarriages  complained  *ot  is 
this  branch  of  the  dying  bufinefs.” 

/ 

Amalgamation  of  Tin, 

O  'J 

Melt  what  quantity  of  tin  you  pleafe  in  & 
crucible  ;  put  the  fame  quantity  of  mercury 
into  another  crucible1;  let  the  mercury  (land  in 
the  fire  till  it  begins  to  crackle  and  fume  ;  then 

t-' 

pour  it  out  to  the  melted  tin,  and  ffir  them  about 
with  a  imall  iron-rod  till  they  are  cold.  If  you 
would  have  the  amalgama  fo  hard  as  to  beat  into 
powder,  one  part  of  mercury  will  be  enough  for 
two  parts  of  tin  ;  but  if  you  would  have  it  foft,  you 
may  put  two  parts  of  mercury  to  one  part  of  tin. 

The  amalgama  of  tin  and  mercury  ought  to  be 
walked  in  fevera.1  waters  warmed,  to  take  away  its 
blacknefs. 

.  Cal- 

1  Two  iron-ladles  are  more  convenient  than  crucibks. 
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Calcination  of  Tin. 

& 

PU  T  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  tin  into  an 
iron  dripping-pan,  place  it  in  a  reverberating 
oven,  and  make  fuch  a  fire,  as  to  keep  it  melting 
red-hot,  every  now  and  then  flirring  of  it  with  an 
iron  fpatula,  full  of  holes,  the  better  to  break  the 
tin,  and  forward  its  calcination  :  this  you  may  con¬ 
tinue  till  you  have  a  fufficient  quantity  for  your 
ufek. 

Salt  of  Tin. 

HP  AKE  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  the  afore- 
faid  calcined  tin,  and  reverberate  it  yet  two 
©r  three  hours  longer,  flirring  it  all  the  time,  till  it 
becomes  more  white  than  it  was  in  the  firfl  calci¬ 
nation  :  then  put  it  into  a  pewter  or  glafs  veffel, 
and  to  each  pound  of  the  calx  of  tin,  put  ten  pound 
cf  diftilled  vinegar  ;  let  them  fland  (now  and  then 
flirring  them  about)  in  a  fmall  heat  of  land,  till  the 
vinegar  has  acquired  a  fweet  tafle  *,  then  decant  and 
filter  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  to  evaporate  in  a  pew¬ 
ter- bafon,  and  when  you  fee  a  film  appear  upon 
the  furface  of  the  liquor,  pour  it  into  a  glals  funnel 
(the  hole  of  it  being  flopped  with  a  cork)  and  fet 
it  in  a  cool  place  to  flioot  into  fait:  you  may  eva- 

b)  2  porate 

k  Tin,  daring  its  calcination,  emits  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fumes,  yet  upon  weighing  the  calx,  ic  is  found  to  have  gained 
about  a  fixtesntb  part  in  weight,  more  or  lefs  as  it  is  differently 

calcined. 
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porate  and  cryftallize  the  remaining  liquor  after 
the  fame  manner. 

If  you  defign  to  make  fait  of  the  calcined  tin-, 
you  mud  put  it  into  an  iron  flat  pan,  and  reverbe¬ 
rate  it  two  or  three  hours  longer,  till  it  inclines  to  a 
whitilh  grey  colour1. 

Sublimation  of  'Tin* 

I  X  one  part  of  tin  with  two  parts  of  clean 
-1  fal  armoniac  ;  both  being  made  into  nne 
powder,  and  well  mixed,  put.  them  into  an  earthen- 
cucurbit,  which  will  endure  the  fire  ;  but  above 
two  thirds  muft  remain  empty  :  place  it  upon  an 
iron  bar,  in  an  open  furnace,  which  muff  be  fet 
nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  grate  *  and  a  third 
part  of  the  cucurbit  remain  above  the  top  of  the 
furnace.  Inclofe  the  lower  part  of  the  cucurbit 
with  tiles  and  lute  *,  leaving  three  or  four  regifters 
at  an  equal  diftance  one  from  another,  to  give  air 
to  the  fire  ;  then  fit  to  the  mouth  of  the  cucurbit, 
two  or  three  aludels,  and  a  blind  head;  lute  them, 

and 


1  Several  of  the  chemifts*have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
making  a  fait  of  tin,,  with  diftilled  vinegar,  is  impracticable. 
But,  if  the  tin  be  fpread  thinly  over  the  bottom  of  the  velfe], 
the  calcination  performed  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  continued 
for  three  or  four  days,  flirring  it  frequently,  and  the  air  pafa 
freely  over  its  furface  ;  great  part  of  the  calx  will  readily  diifolve 
by  digeition  in  Itrong  diftilled  vinegar  ;  fo  as,  upon  evaporation 
to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  to  afford  elegant  cryftals ;  efpeei- 
ally  if  about  one  twentieth  part  of  fpirit  of  wine  be  added  to  the 
infpi  dated  iohuion,  before  it  is  fet  to  cry  da!  liz  e. 


/ 
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and  kindle  the  fire,  and  encreafe  it  gradually,  till 
the  lower  part  of  the  pot  is  red-hot  •,  in  which 
Hate  keep  it,  till  you  perceive  the  aludels  and  head 
cool  *,  then  unlute  the  aludels  carefully,  without 
fhaking,  and  wipe  off  the  fublimate  which  adheres 

to  them,  and  alfo  that  which  flicks  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  cucurbit. 

You  ought  to  take  care  that  the  fal  armoniac  be 
clean,  otherwife  fotne  particles  of  dirt  which  have 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  fal  armoniac  may  dif- 
colour  the  flowers. 


T he  Magiftery  of  Tin. 


Dlflblve  the  aforefaid  fublimate  in  clean  warm 
water  ;  filter  the  difTolution,  and  precipitate 
it  with  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac,  or  oil  of  tartar  per 
deliquium.  The  precipitate  will  be  very  white ; 
which  muff  be  walked  with  feveral  waters,  till  the 
calx  is  infipid  ;  then  dry  it  gently  between  papers, 
and  put  it  up  for  ufe. 

It  is  a  good  fucus,  and  ufed  in  pomatums,  or 
wafhes. 

In  the  precipitation  of  this  magi  fiery,  you  may 
ufe  fpiric  of  fal  armoniac,  or  oil  of  tartar  per  deli¬ 
quium,  indifferently  ;  for  they  both  being  alkalies, 
weaken  the  acid  fpirit  in  the  fublimate,  fo  that  it 
lets  fall  the  tin  which  wasdiflfolved  by  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  magiftery  of  tin,  made  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  aqua  regis  ;  pour  four  ounces  of  the 

difTolution  into  half  a  pound  of  clean  water,  it  will 
immediately  turn  white  :  let  it  be  in  a  veffcl  which 

D  3  will 


will  contain  three  or  four  pints ;  then  put  to  it  gra¬ 
dually  lo  much  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac,  till  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  ceafes  ;  a  white  curdy  matter  will  precipitate  ; 
wafh  that  precipitate  with  clean  water  till  all  its 
acrimony  is  quite  gone,  and  dry  it  gently.  This 
magiftery  will  more  readily  dififolve  in  diftilled  vi¬ 
negar,  and  make  a  better  fait  of  tin  than  that  calx 
made  by  calcination. 

The  aqua  regis  is  made  of  three  parts  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  and  one  part  of  fublimed  fal  armoniac. 

Flowers  of  Fin, 

TAKE  one  part  of  the  powder  of  tin,  and  two 
parts  of  falt-petre  ;  mix  them  very  well  •,  then 
have  ready  an  unglazed  cucurbit,  with  a  hole  in  its 
middle,  by  which  the  mixture  mu  ft  be  projected  : 
let  the  furnace  be  of  a  fit  proportion,  fo  that  there 
may  be  two  inches  clear  between  the  pot  and  fides 
of  the  furnace :  place  it  upon  an  iron  bar,  fix  or 
feven  inches  diftant  from  the  grate  ;  fit  it  in  with 
tiles  and  lute,  as  you  did  in  the  fublimation have 
alfo  a  ftopple  fitted  to  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
pot.  When  the  pot  is  fitted  into  the  furnace,  fit  to 
it  (and  lute  the  joints  well)  three  or  four  aludels, 
and  to  the  upper  moil,  a  head  with  a  beak,  to 
which  a  receiver  mu  ft  be  fitted  :  kindle  the  fire, 
and  when  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  red-hot,  caft  a- 
bout  half  an  ounce  of  the  mixture  into  the  hole, 
which  prefen tly  muft  be  flopped  ;  a  detonation  will 

follow 
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follow :  when  it  is  over,  projedx  another  half 
ounce,  and  fo  continue  (ftil'l  keeping  up  the  fire 
till  all  the  mixture  is  in  ;  then  let  all  cool,  and  un¬ 
lute  the  vefiels  carefully,  and  wipe  off  the  flowers 
upon  clean  paper ;  put  them  in  a  clean  vefiel, 
and  wafh  them  with  fountain-water  till  they  are 
taftelefs ;  dry  them  gently  between  paper  :  when 
dry,  put  them  up  in  a  vial  for  ufe.  They 
are  very  white,  and  ferve  for  the  fame  ufe  with 
the  former. 

In  the  receiver  you  will  And  a  nitrous  (pint,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  you  will  have  a  hard 
lump,  which  is  the  groflfer  part  of  the  tin,  and 
i  fixed  nitre.  By  boiling  or  fteeping  of  it  in 
|  warm  water,  you  will  have  the  water  impregnated 
|  with  the  falt-petre  m  *,  which  you  may  evaporate  to 
drynefs,  or  caufe  it  todifiolve  per  deliquium. 

The  jovial  calx  being  walked  fweet  and  dried* 
ferves  to  be  ufed  in  deficcative  ungents. 

Some  there  are  who  pretend  to  order  the  flow¬ 
ers,  and  fixed  powder  of  tin,  fo  as  to  whiten  cop- 
per. 

In  the  fublimation  of  thefe  flowers,  I  havefome- 
times  ufed  one  part  and  a  half  of  falt-petre  to  one 
part  of  tin,  and  fometimes  three  parts  of  nitre  to 
one  part  of  tin  ;  but  I  find  by  experience  two  parts 
;  of  nitre,  to  one  part  of  tin  tobe  the  bell  proportion  ; 

D  4  for 

m  part  of  the  falt-petre  is  changed  into  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  in 

this  operation. 
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for  if  there  be  too  much  nitre,  there  wants  fulphur  to 
give  flagfation  to  raife  the  flowers,  and  if  there  be  too 
little  nitre,  there  will  not  be  of  the  nitrous  ipirit 
fufficient  to  raife  them.  Alfo  note,  that  where  this 
powder  of  tin  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  indifferent  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  that  made  by  (halting  in  a  box,  or  a  hard 
amalgamation  beaten  to  powder,  or  fine  filings  of 
tin. 


The  Gummy  Smoaking  Oil  of  tin. 

^ipAKE  one  part  of  powder  of  tin,  and  three 
A  parts  of  mercury  fublimate  j  mix  them  quickly 
and  put  them  in  a  retort ;  place  it  in  fand,  and  lute 
a  large  receiver  to  it ;  give  it  a  gentle  fire,  which 
will  bring  over  a  fmoaking  fpirit  n :  when  thofe 
fumes  decreafe,  augment  the  fire  a  little,  and  a  but* 
ter  or  gum  will  afcend  into  the  neck  of  the  retort ; 

at 

n  The  liquor  which  arifes  firft  in  this  procefs  is  the  acid  of 
fea-falt  diflodged  from  the  fublimate  by  the  tin,  and  elevated  a- 
long  with  fome  portion  of  the  metal.  The  air  ads  fo  powerfully 
on  this,  that  immediately  upon  unluting  the  diftilling  veffels,  great 
part  is  diffipated  in  white  fuffocating  fumes,  which  are  fcarce  to 
be  avoided.  The  belt  method  of  managing  this  dangerous  ope¬ 
ration  is  to  make  choice  of  a  wide  necked  retort,  to  prevent  the 
gummy  matter  from  blocking  up  the  paffage,  and  fo  burfling 
theveffels.  The  receiver  fhould  have  a  fin  all  pipe  fixed  to  its 
lowermoft  part,  fo  that  the  liquor  which  is  condenfed  in  its  belly- 
may  run  into  a  bottle  adapted  to  the  end  of  the  pipe.  When 
the  fmoaking  fpirit  is  all  come  over,  the  bottle  may  be  removed 
and  flopped  clofe,  and  another  put  in  its  room. 
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at  lad,  let  the  fire  be  increafed  two  or  three  hours, 
to  the  fourth  degree,  and  crude  mercury  will  alcend 
with  a  good  part  of  the  tin,  in  grey  flowers  ;  fepa- 
rate  the  mercury,  and  put  all  the  reft  of  that  which 
is  fublimed,  in  a  tin  pan,  to  difiolve  in  the  air,  in¬ 
to  an  oil,  per  deliquium. 

In  your  mixture  of  tin  and  mercury  fublimate, 
for  the  fmoaking  fpirit,  you  rauft  immediately  put 
them  into  a  retort,  otherwife  they  will  attradl  air, 
and  grow  clammy,  and  be  troublefome  to  put  in. 

Aurum  Mofaicum . 

TAKE  of  mercury,  tin,  fal  armoniac,  and 
flowers  of  fulphur,  ana  four  ounces ;  let  them 
all  be  made  clean,  and  grind  them  in  a  marble 
mortar,  till  they  are  perfectly  mixed ;  then  put 
them  into  a  bolt-head,  fet  it  in  a  land-furnace, 
give  it  gradual  fire,  to  the  third  degree,  in  which 
keep  it  two  hours  ;  then  increafe  the  fire  to  the 
fourth  degree,  and  keep  it  fo  for  one  hour  longer  : 
when  all  is  cold,  break  the  glafs,  you  will  find  a 
dirty  fublimate  ;  which  put  away,  and  the  aliruin 

mofaicum  will  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  matrals0. 
,  '  You 

0  This  golden-coloured  fublrance  fparkles  and  appears  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  is  more  made  ufe  of  as  a  pigment,  by  the 
painters,  than  as  a  medicine.  The  proportion  of  tin  in  this 
compohtion  may  be  confiderably  encreafed  with  advantage  ;  and 
if  the  tin  be  calcined  with  a  fomewhat  larger  proportion  of  ful¬ 
phur,  and  then  ground  with  the  fal  armoniac,  the  mercury  may 
be  entirely  omitted,  as  being  of  no  other  ufe  in  tne  compolition* 
than  to  render  the  tin  mifcible  with  the  otner  ingredients. 
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You  muft  amalgamate  the  tin  and  mercury,  to 
grind  with  the  fulphur  and  fal  armoniac. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic,  and  is  adminiftred  a- 
gainft  hypochondriac  diflempers,  fits  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  the  venereal  pox.  Its  dofe  from  ten 
grains  to  one  ferule.  Its  flench  is  very  often  five, 
but  not  pernicious  :  to  avoid  the  offence,  let  it  to 
work  in  a  chimney.  The  degrees  of  fire  is  the 
greateft  fecret  in  the  making  this  medicine,  which 
obferve  thus  :  keep  it  in  the  firfl  degree  one  hour, 
in  the  fecond  degree  two  hours,  in  the  third  degree 
two  hours,  and  in  the  fourth  degree  one  hour. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  L  e  a  d,  or  Saturn. 

IE  A  D,  or  Saturn ,  is  a  foul  metallic  body,  and 
imperfed,  compofcd  of  a  quickfilver,  impure, 
not  fixed,  and  feculent ;  fomewhat  white  outward¬ 
ly,  but  inwardly  red,  and  of  a  fulphur  in  part 
combuflible  *,  it  wants  purity,  fixation,  colour,  and 
ignition,  yielding  to  an  expert  phyfician  excellent 
medicines  p. 

Puri - 

p  Lead  is  the  heavieft  of  all  the  metals,  except  gold  :  its 
fpecific  gravity,  compared  to  that  of  gold,  is  as  11,325,  to 
19,640.  It  melts  in  the  fire  long  before  red-hot  ;  and  is  foon 
converted  partly  into  fmoke,  and  partly  into  fcorim,  which  are 
found  to  increafe  in  weight,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
calcined.  It  ealily  amalgamates  with  mercury.  It  is  corroded 
by  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  diffolved  by  the  nitrous  acid,  with 

which 
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. Purification  cf  Lead . 

IT  is  purified  by  melting  with  honey,  wax,  or 
fat,  and  pouring  them  into  hot  water,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  you  do  tin. 

The  pouring  it  into  hot  water,  is  to  feparate 
the  fat  from  it. 

Calcination  of  Lead . 

IT  is  calcined  in  an  iron  pan,  being  kept  red- 
hot,  and  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  you  did  tin,  till  it  comes  to  an 
afh-coloured  calx.  This  afhy  calx  being  put  to 
reverberate  three  or  four  hours  longer,  becomes  red, 
and  is  called  red  lead,  or  minium.  The  white- 
lead,  or  cerufe,  is  made  of  plates  of  lead,  by  the 
fleam  of  vinegar,  after  this  manner  :  they  put  in¬ 
to  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  plates  of  lead,  fo  that 
they  may  lie  hollow,  either  by  hanging  them  upon 
a  wire,  or  otherways,  and  fetting  them  in  a  bed  of 
horfe-dung,  (with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  vinegar 
in  the  pot)  for  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time  : 

when 

which  cryftallized,  it  detonates  in  a  red-hot  ladle  :  the  marine 
acid  does  not  totally  diflolve  it  :  the  vegetable  acids  readily  ad 
upon  it,  efpecially  when  calcined.  Lead  deflagrates  with  ful- 
phur,  and  turns  into  a  fparkling  mafs  hardly  fluxible.  It  rea¬ 
dily  mingles  with  all  the  metals,  except  iron  ;  and  in  a  violent 
fire  deftroys  all  the  metals,  except  gold  and  filver  :  it  eafily  vi¬ 
trifies,  and  then  ads  upon  iron.  Glafs  of  lead  in  fufion  diflolves 
any  Hones  and  earths  whatfoever,  and  therefore  foon  runs  through 
the  veflel  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  the  fire., 
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when  they  are  taken  out,  beat  off  what  is  cal¬ 
cined,  and  put  the  reft  into  the  pots  again  with 
new  vinegar,  and  order  them  as  before,  till  all  is 
brought  into  cerufe.  Lead  isalfo  calcined  by  fpirit 
of  nitre,  aqua  fortis,  aqua  regis,  fpirit  of  fait,  or 
any  other  corrofive. 

Litharge  is  made  by  the  refiners,  when  they 

i 

refine  great  quantities  of  filver  \  that  which  is  of  a 
pale  colour,  they  call  Litharge  of  filver,  and  that 
of  yellow  or  red,  Litharge  of  gold.  And  thefe 
have  their  colour,  according  to  the  degrees  of  fire 
they  have  paffed 

Burnt  lead,  or  plumbum  uftum,  is  made  by 
mixing  two  parts  lead,  and  one  part  fulphur  (the 
lead  in  filings,  and  fulphur  in  powderj  put  into  a 
pot,  and  fet  in  a  fire  to  burn,  as  long  as  any  com- 
buftible  fulphur  is  left. 

Lead  gains  weight  by  calcination  r,  becaufe  a 
greater  quantity  of  igneous  particles  infinuate  them- 
ielves  into  it,  than  the  fulphureous  ones  the  fire 
drives  out  :  for  in  calcination,  the  acid  of  the  fire 
joins  itfelf  to  the  alkali  of  the  lead,  and  having 
driven  away  its  combuftible  fulphur,  makes  a  new 
and  incombuftible  body. 

W  HITE 

s  Lead  is  converted  into  litharge  by  expofmg  it  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  action  of  the  fire.  This  is  obtained  in  great  quantity  from 
the  works  wherein  filver  is  feparated  from  lead  ;  which  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  obtained  from  the  refiners,  as  having  Iefs  of  any 
other  metal  in  it. 

r  Twenty  pound  of  lead  gains  five  pound  by  a  long  and  ve¬ 
hement  calcination  ;  the  calx  being  reduced  into  lead  3gain, 
found  one  pound  lefs  than  the  original  weight  of  the  metal. 
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White  lead  alfo  gains  in  its  weight  by  the 
acid  particles  of  vinegar  *,  and  burnt  lead  by  thofe 
of  fulphur. 

All  calxes  of  lead  may  be  reduced  into  folid  lead 
again,  by  melting  with  charcoal-dufl  and  nitre  s. 

Sugar  of  Lead \ 

TA  K  E  of  litharge,  red  or  white  lead,  what 
quantity  you  pleafe  j  powder  it,  and  put  it 
into  a  pewter  glafs  or  earthen  veffel,  and  put  to  it 
eight  times  its  weight  of  diftilled  vinegar  ;  an 
ebullition  will  appear  upon  their  mixture  :  ftir 
them  well  about  j  then  fet  them  upon  a  digefling 
furnace  in  fand  *  let  them  fland  in  warmth  three 
or  four  days,  two  or  three  times  in  a  day  ftirring 
them  well  with  a  clean  flick.  When  the  vinegar 
has  acquired  a  fweetnefs,  pour  off  the  impregnated 
vinegar  by  gentle  inclination,  and  filter  it  ,  then 
put  it  to  evaporate  in  a  pewter  bafon,  till  a  film  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor  y  tnen  put  it 
into  a  glafs  funnel  (the  fmall  end  being  ftopt  with 
a  cork)  and  let  it  in  a  cool  place  to  fhoot  .  when 
it  has  flood  fo  twenty -four  hours,  pull  out  the 
cork,  and  let  the  liquor,  which  is  not  coagulated, 
run  from  the  fugar  of  lead  t. 

This 

s  Or  more  conveniently  with  what  is  called  the  black  flux, 
which  is  made  of  two  parts  tartar  and  one  nitre,  powdered  and 
mingled  together,  and  then  fet  on  fire  with  a  hot  iron.  Mix  one 
part  of  this  with  two  of  the  calx,  and  flux  them  in  a  crucible 

in  a  quick  fire. 

t  Earthen  pans  are  more  convenient  to  fet  the  folution  of  lead 

to 
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This  liquor  is  called  honey  of  lead,  which  you 
may  make  into  fugar,  by  evaporation  and  crydal- 
lization  ;  or  keep  to  make  the  balfam  or  magidery, 
as  followeth. 

Drop  oil  of  tartar,  by  diffolution,  into  the  ho¬ 
ney  of  lead,  and  a  white  powder  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  *,  which  powder  mult  be  walked  fweet,  and 
kept  for  ufe  :  which  is  the  fame  with  magidery  of 

tin. 

The  balfam  or  butter  of  lead,  is  made  by 
mixing  the  honey  of  lead  with  its  equal  weight 
of  fallad  oil  ;  beat  them  well  together,  till  they 
are  united  in  the  confidence  of  a  balfam. 

It  is  ufed  in  fcalds  and  burns.  The  ufe  of  the 
fugar  of  lead  is  now  univerfaily  known.  Its  dofe 
internally  to  half  a  fcruple. 

Any  of  thefe  faturnine  calces  will  make  fait  % 
but  I  have  found  the  flake-lead,  as  they  beat  it  oft 
the  corroded  flakes,  to  ferve  bed.  You  may  have 
it  at  the  colour-Oiops  for  fix-pence  a  pound. 

Pewter  veffels  are  bed  both  to  evaporate  and 
diged  the  diddled  vinegar  and  lead  in  ;  earthen 
veffels  fuck  up  too  much  of  the  liquor,  and  in  glafs 
veffels  it  requires  more  time,  and  they  are  in  dan- 
ger  of  breaking.  Befides,  its  evaporation  in  a 
pewter  bafon3  makes  it  fhoot  better  into  crydals. 

fthe 

to  cryftallize  in  than  glafs  veflels,  which  are  apt  to  be  broke  on 
pouring  in  the  hot  liquor.  If  juft  before  it  is  taken  off  the  ftrea 
a  (mall  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine  be  added,  and  inftead  of  a 
cool  place,  a  warm  clofe  one  be  chofe  for  it  to  cryftallize  in, 
the  cryftals  will  be  very  large  and  tranfparent. 
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* The  balfam  of  lead \  with  oil  of  turpentine . 

PUT  what  quantity  of  fugar  of  lead  you  pleafe 
into  a  matrafs  ;  put  upon  it  four  times  (fome 
fay  three  times)  its  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
let  them  Hand  in  a  gentle  heat  of  digeftion  forty- 
eight  hours,  fhaking  them  about  three  or  four  times 
a  day  :  in  that  time  the  oil  will  be  well  tinged  j 
pour  it  off  from  what  remains  undifiolved,  by 
gentle  inclination  :  put  the  impregnated  oil  of 
turpentine  into  a  retort,  and  draw  two  thirds  off 
in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  \  that  which  remains  in 
the  retort  is  the  balfam,  which  keep  in  a  vial  well 
ftopt  for  ufe. 

It  is  accounted  an  excellent  medicine  for  heal¬ 
ing  and  cicatrizing  ulcers  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  with  good 
fuccefs  in  cancers,  they  being  touched  with  it  once 
in  twelve  hours. 

Tdhe  burning  fpirit  of  lead . 

MIX  what  quantity  of  fugar  of  lead  you 
pleafe,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  ful- 
ier’s-earth,  powder  of  bricks,  or  tobacco-pipes 
clean  burnt,  and  beaten  to  powder  u  ,  put  them  in¬ 
to 

u  The  fuller’s  earth,  powder  of  bricks  or  tobacco-pipes  may 
be  omitted,  as  unneceffaril'y  taking  up  room  in  the  retort  ;  for 
the  diff illation  will  fucceed  equally  as  well  without  them.  The 
k  burning  lpiric  differs  but  little  from  fpirit  of  wine.  Mr. 
Lemery  obtained  from  twelve  ounces  of  fugar  of  lead,  three 
ounces  and  a  .half  of  liquor  by  diltillation  j  and  upon  reducing^ 
the  caput  mortuum,  fevcn  ounces  and  a  half  of  lead. 
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£0  a  coated  retort,  of  which  one  third  muff  be 
empty  ;  place  it  in  an  open  furnace,  fit  a  receiver 
to  it  without  luting,  and  make  a  very  gentle  fire 
under  it,  to  draw  off  the  phlegm.  When  the 
drops  begin  to  tafte,  lute  well  the  joints  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  increafe  the  fire  a  little,  till  whitifh 
clouds  come  into  it  %  and  as  you  find  the  fumes  to 
abate,  increafe  the  fire  to  the  moil  extreme  degree, 
till  no  more  fumes  appear  in  the  receiver  *,  then 
take  off  the  receiver,  and  put  all  the  liquor  into  a 
clean  retort,  ora  body  with  its  head  placed  in  fand. 
Lute  the  joints  well,  and  make  under  it  a  gentle 
fire,  which  will  drive  over  its  ardent  fpirit  in  an 
imperceptible  fubrile  vapour  ;  after  that  will  rife 
a  liquor  little  tinged)  which  fome  call  the  yel¬ 
low  oil  of  Saturn,  and  will  appear  in  little  oblique 
veins  :  after  that  the  phlegm  will  rife  in  ftrait 
veins,  and  in  the  bottom  will  remain  that  which 
is  called  the  red  oil  of  Saturn.  Thefe  fubftances 
ought  to  be  feparated,  by  changing  the  receiver 
in  the  redlification. 

The  burning  fpirit  is  diaphoretic,  and  is  given 
in, the  plague,  burning  fevers,  final  1-pox,  and  ve¬ 
nereal  pox,  and  in  hypochondriac  melancholy. 
Its  dole  is  from  ten  to  twenty -five  or  thirty 
drops. 

I  mix  bole  with  the  fait  to  keep  it  from  melt¬ 
ing  ,  fo  it  will  the  better  emit  its  fpirit. 


C  HAP. 
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Of  Iron. 


A  R  S,  or  iron,  is  a  foul,  imperfed  metal. 


■  ^  generated  of  impure  mercury  and  fulphur, 
f  full  of  earth,  and  ftrongly  united  by  the  nature  of 
I  its  parts  ;  but  wanting  fufibility  and  weight w.  How- 
?  ever  when  it  is  well  prepared,  it  yields  many  ex- 
3  cellent  medicines,  both  for  internal  and  external  ufe. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  fteel  is  the 
I  better  fubjed  to  work  upon,  and  others  give  the 
si  preference  to  iron  but  I  think  it  is  indifferent 
s  which  we  take,  fince  /feel  is  no  other  than  a  con- 
>■  centrated  iron.  I  have  ufed  them  both  very  often, 
j  and  never  found  any  difference  either  in  their  pre~ 
i  paration  or  operation  ;  only  (feel  (by  reafon  of  its 
>  concentration)  requires  a  little  more  time  for  its 
diffolution. 


E 


Pre- 


v/  The  fpecific  gravity  of  iron  is  to  that  of  gold,  as  7,645 
[  to  19,640.  This  metal  requires  a  great  degree  of  heat  to  melt 
j  it,  when  it  throws  out  fparkles,  lofes  confiderably  of  its  fub- 
i  fiance,  and  is  at  length  converted  into  a  dark-blue  glafs.  It  is 
I  by  no  means  mifcible  with  mercury  ;  nor  with  lead,  unlefs  in  the 
(  form  of  glafs  :  it  readily  mingles  with  gold  and  filver  in  fu- 
)  fion  ;  and  likewife  with  copper  and  tin,  if  the  neceffary  pre- 
i[  cautions  be  obferved.  The  vitriolic  acid  diffalves  it ;  fo  does 
:  the  nitrous,  and  very  readily  the  marine  :  it  is  eafily  fcluble  in 
the  vegetable  acids  ;  even  water  itfelf  difiblves  it.  A  bar  heated 
very  hot,  and  applied  to  fulphur,  runs  down  into  a  brittle  fub~ 
s  fiance,  from  which  pure  metal  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  feparated. 
u  iron  abforbs  fulphur  more  readily  than  any  other  of  the  rnetalsa 
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Preparations  of  Iron . 


‘JDr.  Willis’^  Preparation  of  Steel \ 

AKE  clean  filings  of  iron,  and  cream  of  tar- 


JL  tar  in  fine  powder,  of  each  a  like  quantity  ; 
mix  them  well,  and  make  them  into  a  pafte,  with, 
white-wine.  Then  fet  it  to  dry  in  the  fun,  or  other 
gentle  heat ;  break  the  mafs,  and  if  it  has  not  ac¬ 
quired  a  greenifh  colour,  powder  it,  moiften  and 
dry  it  again,  as  before. 

T  o  clean  the  file-dull  from  the  dirt  which  has 
accidentally  fallen  into  it,  walk  it  in  feveral  waters ; 
the  dirt  will  fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
the  clean  filings  will  fink  to  the  bottom  ;  they  are 
bell  dried  in  the  fun. 

This  operation  requires  nothing  but  diligent 
grinding,  if  there  be  occafion  to  moiften  it  a  fe~ 
cond  time. 

Crocus  Marti 's  Apert  ens . 

T  AK  E  of  filings  of  iron,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe  *,  moiften  them  with  rain-water,  and 
dry  them  in  the  fun,  or  at  a  gentle  fire  ,  when  they 
are  dry,  moiften  them  again,  and  dry  as  before: 
repeat  this  five  or  fix  times,  and  the  filings  will  be 
in  a  fubtile  powder  %  which  is  called  the  opening 
AfFron  of  mars. 


You 


x  Mr.  Lemery  ftiews  a  fimpie  method  of  reducing  Heel  to  a 
very  fine  powder?  without  railing  it.  Put  Heel  in  filings  into  ais 
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You  may  expofe  filings  of  iron  to  the  air,  where 
i  the  dew  may  fall  upon  them,  and  dry  them  as  be- 
sfore  :  this  being  repeated  fourteen  or  fifteen  times, 
[the  mars  will  be  converted  into  a  lubtile  powder, 
[which  is  called  crocus  martis. 

Rain-water  and  dew  are  accounted  better  to 
)  moiflen  the  filings  with,  than  common  water,  becaufc 
i  they  are  impregnated  with  the  nitre  of  the  air,  which 
i  caufes  a  better  penetration,  and  is  more  aperitive. 
Both  thefe  powders  are  opening,  and  given 
'with  good  fuccefs  in  the  green- ficknefs, .ftoppage  of 
;  terms,  and  in  dropfies.  The  dole  from  five  grains, 
jj  to  two  fcruples,  or  fifty  grains. 


An  opening  Crocus  with  Sulphur . 


THIS  opening  crocus  is  prepared  with  fulphur, 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  filings  of  fled,  and 
i  fulphur  in  powder,  and  burning  them  in  a  fiat- 
5  bottomed  earthen  or  iron  pan,  continually  (birring 
r  them  with  a  lpatula,  till  they  come  into  a  fubtile 
1  powder,  which  will  be  black,  and  is  fted  prepared 
l  with  fulphur.  This  prepared  fteel  being  mixed 
i  with  more  fulphur,  and  fired,  as  before,  and  con- 
i  tinued  in  agitation,  will  acquire  a  faffron-cclour. 
i  Its  ufe  and  dole,  as  the  former. 


E  2  *  In 

upglazed  earthen  veiled  ;  pour  water  on  it,  til!  it  is  four  inches 
1 1  above  the  filings ;  ftir  them  well  every  day,  fuppiying  more  water 
{I  as  that  in  the  veffel  fubfides,  fo  that  the  fteel  remain  always  co- 
1 1  vered  ;  continue  this  operation  till  the  filings  fall  into  an  impalpa- 
:  ble  black  powder  ;  then  dry  it  for  ufe.  Memoirs  d?  P  Acad.  de$ 
i -I  Same,  1735,  1736* 
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In  making  this  preparation,  place  the  veffel  in  a 
chimney,  the  better  to  avoid  thofe  offenfive  fumes  it 
emits. 

A  third  Aperitive  Crocus  Marti  s  is  thus  made . 

'T'AKE  the  caput  mortuum  of  ens  martis  j  put 


it  into  a  large  crucible,  fet  it  in  a  melting 
furnace,  with  a  good  lire  about  it  *,  keep  ftirring  till 
it  has  done  fuming. 

Any  of  the  aforefaid  crocus's,  after  being  fprink- 
led  with  vinegar,  and  being  reverberated  three  or 
four  hours,  are  accounted  binding,  and  are  given 
in  diarrhoea’s,  fpitting  of  blood,  immoderate  he¬ 
morrhoids,  and  fluxes  of  the  menfes.  The  dofe 
from  fifteen  grains  to  fifty,  or  one  dram. 

Crocus  Martis  Aft r ingens . 

T  T  is  made  by  reverberating  filings  of  iron,  in 


JL  the  flame  of  a  wood-fire,  for  fixteen  or  twenty 
hours.  Some  advife  to  fiir  them  once  in  two  or 
three  hours.  This  is  a  troublefome  preparation, 
and  after  all,  is  no  better  than  thofe  which  went  be¬ 
fore,  and  ufed  generally  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

\  ,  -I 

Salfy  or  Vitriol  of  Steel \ 

AKE  four  ounces  of  iron  nails ;  fprinkle  upon. 


A  or  maiden  them  with  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol ;  put  them  into  a  matrafs,  and  let  them 
•Hand  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  put  to  them 
twelve  ounces  of  fountain-water  by  degrees :  when 


all 
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9.11  is  in,  fet  them  in  a,  gentle  heat,  to  ftand  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  then  decant  and  filter  the  liquor,  which 
mull;  be  evaporated  in  an  earthen  or  glafs  vefTel,  till 
you  fee  a  fcum  appear:  then  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  if  you  fee  any  yellow  powder  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vdfel,  decant  the  clear  liquor  from  it,  into  a 
wide-mouthed  glafs  to  be  fet  into  a  cool  place, 
where  it  may  (land  twenty-four  hours,  to  fhoot  in¬ 
to  cryftals ;  then  pour  the  liquor  from  the  cryftals„ 
to  be  further  evaporated ;  and  fo  on,  till  it  all 
fhoots  into  cryftals  T 

It  is  ufed  in  all  difeafes  caufed  by  obftrudions. 
Its  dole  from  five  grains  to  one  fcruple. 

Let  the  diffolution  of  mars  for  its  fait  be  always 
made  in  a  chimney,  for  the  better  conveyance  of 
the  unpleafant  fulphureous  fumes  which  rife  from 
it z ;  nor  fill  the  veffel  in  which  you  diffolve  it  a  - 
bove  a  quarter  full,  left  it  Ihould  boil  over. 

E  3  Salt 

y  The  che  miffs  ufually  prepare  the  fait  of  Heel  at  a  much  lefs 
expence  than  here  directed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  common  vi¬ 
triol  of  iron  is  well  purified  by  folution,  filtration  and  cryftalii- 
zation.  T  his,  if  not  allowed  as  a  commendable  improvement, 
may  furely  be  looked  upon  as  a  venial  tranfgreffion,  fince  the 
:  two  preparations  appear  not  to  differ  from  one  another. 

2  The  vapour  which  arifes  in  the  diffolution  of  iron  with  oil 
•*of  vitriol  is  inflammable,  and  will  readily  take  fire  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  flame,  and  caufe  a  great  explofion  :  particular  care 
'  therefore  is  to  be  taken  left  it  fhould  take  fire,  which  would  en« 
it  danger  the  krftitv,  the  veftel  to  pieces. 


v  <i 
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Salt  of  Steel,  by  the  fweet  Spirit  of  Vitriol 

HPAKE  a  flat  iron  pan,  turned  up  at  the  edges* 
*  and  put  into  it  fo  much  fpiritus  vitrioli  dulcis 
as  will  fill  it  two  fingers :  let  it  Hand  quietly  in 
feme  warm  place,  till  it  is  coagulated  into  a  fait  § 
then  dry  it  gently,  and  keep  it  in  a  vial  well  flop¬ 
ped.  Its  ufe  and  dofe  is  the  fame  with  the  former. 

Some  prepare  this  fait  with  equal  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  fpirit  of  wine  ^  but  the  fpirit  of  vitriol 
dulcified  produces  a  finer  fait. 

Ens  Marti s. 


TAKE  filings  of  flee!,  one  pound,  fal  armo- 
niac  in  powder  two  pounds  %  mix  them  well, 
and  put  them  into  a  retort,  which  fet  in  a  fand- 
furnace,  and  give  gradual  fire  to  the  fourth  degree  s 
when  all  is  fubjimed,  let  out  the  fire,  and  you  will 
have  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  the  fal  armoniac  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  fulphur  of  fteel a. 

Its 

a  This  procefs  may  be  much  improved,  and  the  fal  armoniac 
impregnated  with  a  greater  quantity  of  iron,  by  increafing  the 
quantity  of  fait  to  treble  that  of  the  metal ;  then  diligently  grind 
them  both  together,  moillening  them  with  a  little  water,  and 
afterwards  gently  dry  the  mafs.  The  pulverifation,  humedlatiors 
and  gentle  exficcation,  are  to  be  repeated  four  or  live  times,  the 
oftener  the  better  will  the  fublimation  fuceeed,  which  ought  to 
be  performed  with  a  quick  fire.  The  moll  convenient  inllrument 
for  this  purpofe  is  an  iron  pot,  to  which  may  be  luted  an  inverted 
earthen  jar,  a  fmall  hole  being  made  in  its  bottom  to  fufFer  the 
more  elaftic  parts  in  the  compofition  to  efcape.  By  this  method 
I  haye,  with  eafe,  at  one  fublimation,  elevated  fo  much  of  the 
iron  as  to  make  the  fublimate  of  as  deep  a  colour  as  good  hepar 
fuJphuris. 
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Its  operation  is  diuretic,  and  a  little  diaphoretic. 

;  It  is  accounted  a  fpecific  againft  the  rickets  and 
1  worms  in  children  ;  alfo  againft  hyfteric  fits,  and  a 
1  great  opener  of  obftruftions,  Its  dofe,  from  five 
1  grains  to  one  fern  pie. 

Of  fid  armonlac  we  take  two  parts  to  one  of 
1  mars,  the  better  to  penetrate  the  filings,  and  make 
a  reparation  of  its  volatile  fulphur. 

Diaphoretic  Steeh 

Dlftblve  ens  martis  in  a  fufificient  quantity  of 
warm  water,  filter  the  diftblution  *3  and  by 
1  dropping  leifurely  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  for 
cfpirit  of  fal  armoniacj  into  the  filtered  liquor,  a 
j powder  will  precipitate:  let  it  fettle,  then  decant 
the  liquor,  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  is 
i  given  to  hypochondriacal  perfons,  alfo  in  quartan 
j  agues.  Its  dofe,  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram. 

In  this  precipitation  of  mars,  the  diaphoretic  and 
!  diuretic  operation  proceeds  from  the  particles  of  fal 
larmoniac  which  are  mixed  with  it.  Therefore  we 
1  do  not  wafti  this,  as  we  do  other  precipitates, 

The  Tincture  of  Steeh 

that  which  remains  in  the  bottom  of 
1  the  retort,  after  the  fublimation  of  ens  martis  ^ 
powder  it,  whilft  warm,  in  a  hot  mortar  ;  put  it 
prefently  into  a  matrafs,  with  fo  much  fpirit  of 
wine  as  will  coyer  it  four  fingers  high  :  let  it  (land 

E  4  five 
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five  or  fix  hours  in  warm  fand,  and  it  will  be  tinged 
of  a  red  colour.  When  it  is  cold,  decant  it  from 
the  feces,  and  put  it  in  a  glafs  well  flopped,  for  ufe. 

This  tinflure  is  laid  to  be  a  fpecific  againft 
worms  in  children,  cachexia,  and  dropfy.  Its  ope¬ 
ration  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Its  dofe,  from 
five  to  fifty  drops. 

That  which  remains  after  the  t  influ  re  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  may  be  reverberated  a  little  ;  and  made  one 
of  the  bell  opening  faffrons  of  fleel  :  but  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  its  reverberation  three  or  four  hours, 
makes  it  aflringent,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

This  tinflure  is  alfo  impregnated  with  the  fal 
armoniac,  which  makes  it  operate  by  urine. 


’ Another  \ tincture  of  Steel ,  and  its  Sweet  Salt . 

rPAKE  half  a  pound  of  filings  without  duft 5 
put  it  to  one  pound  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of 
fait ;  let  it  fland  upon  warm  fand  twenty-four 
hours  *3  then  decant  and  filter  the  liquor  :  put  to 
the  remaining  fleel,  one  pound  and  a  half  more  of 
fpirit  of  fait ;  let  it  Hand,  as  before,  twenty-four 
hours  \  fliake  it  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and  in 
that  time,  the  flee]  will  be  almofl  all  difiblved  ; 
decant  and  filter,  as  before.  Put  both  the  filtered 
liquors  into  a  retort,  which  place  in  fand,  and  draw 
ofi  two  pound  of  the  liquor  ;  then  let  the  retort  cool 
as  foon  as  you  can  ;  but  before  it  is  quite  cold,  pour 
the  liquor  from  the  fediment,  into  a  glafs,  and  fet 
it  to  fhoot  in  a  cold  place.  Thefe  cryftals  will  have 

a 
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a  fweetilh  tafte,  and  by  three  or  four  diffoiutions 
and  coagulations  in  the  fame  liquor,  they  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  very  fenfible  fweetnefs. 

Some  there  are  who  make  a  diftin&ion  of  the 
parts  of  iron,  affirming  that  the  purer  part  of  it 
diffolves  firft,  and  moft  eafily  in  an  acid ;  but  I 
have  often  tried  tnat  experiment,  and  could  never 
find  any  fenfible  difference.  Moft  corrofives  are 
capable  of  diffolving  the  whole  body  of  mars,  but 
the  fpirit  of  fait  more  kindly  and  readily  than  any 


other. 


This  is  accounted  the  be  ft  fait  of  fteel,  and 
more  fuccefsfully  anfwers  the  intentions  of  all  the 
reft,  and  is  more  pleafant  for  the  patient  to 
take.  Its  do fe  is  the  fame  with  the  other  falls. 

A  third  Tincture  of  Mars . 

O  make  this  tindure,  you  muft  draw  the  firft 


A  diffolution  (made  by  fpirit  of  fait)  to  drynefs, 
or  till  fuch  time  as  the  drops  which  diftil  from  it, 
appear  yellow  ;  then,  to  tnat  which  remains,  put  a 
quart  of  diftilied  vinegar,  and  let  it  ftand  twenty-four 
hours  in  warm  fand  ;  in  that  time  it  will  be  tinged* 
Then  decant  that  red  tindure,  and  put  upon  the  re¬ 
mainder  more  diftilied  vinegar  •,  let  it  ftand  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  fo  proceed,  till  it  yields  no  more  tindure ; 
diftill  off  the  vinegar,  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup, 
&nd  put  to  it  fo  much  fpirit  of  wine,  as  will  cover 
it  four  fingers :  fet  it  in  warm  fand  twenty-four 
hours,  and  it  will  be  tinged  ,  uecant  that  tinged 


fpirit. 
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fpirit,  and  proceed,  as  long  as  it  will  give  any  Fur¬ 
ther  tin  61  ure. 

When  you  have  done,  take  all  the  tinged  fpi- 
rits  of  wine,  and  put  them  into  a  cucurbit-,  fet  it 
in  a  heat  of  allies,  and  draw  off  all  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  except  fixteen  or  twenty  ounces,  which  will 
be  a  deep  and  clear  tin&ure  :  put  this,  when  cold, 
into  a  vial,  well  flopped. 

This  far  exceeds  the  other  tinclures,  and  is 
ufed  in  the  fame  cafes  and  dofe.  It  is  thought  to 
be  more  penetrating  and  noble  than  the  foregoing 
ones,  becaufe  the  mars  is  purified  by  three  diflblu- 
tions  ;  (viz.)  with  fpirit  of  fait,  diflilled  vinegar, 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  in  each  difiolution  it  leaves  new 
feces. 

The  Tincture  of  Steel ,  with  Tartar . 

r*|pAKE  half  a  pound  of  ruft  of  iron-,  mix  it 
with  twenty  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  in  fine 
powder  ;  put  them  into  an  iron  kettle,  with  eight 
or  ten  pints  of  clean  water  fet  them  over  a  fire  ; 
caufe  them  to  boil  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  dir 
them  often,  ftill  fupplying  hot  water,  as  it  evapo¬ 
rates:  then  let  the  mixture  fettle  ;  and  whilft  warm, 
filter  it,  and  evaporate  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin 
fyrup,  in  an  earthen  pan. 

It  is  a  good  aperitive  medicine,  and  given  in 
the  fame  cafes  the  others  are.  Its  dofe  from  one 
fcruple  to  Five,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 
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In  this  preparation  fome  ufe  crude  tartar,  but  I 
rather  chufe  cream  of  tartar,  becaufe  its  grofifer  and 
more  earthy  parts  are  feparated,  and  therefore  it 
makes  the  better  penetration  into  the  iron. 

cc  Styptic  fincture  of  Helvetius, 

PU  T  two  ounces  of  Willis's  preparation  of  fteel 
into  a  vefTel  made  of  oak  ;  pour  on  this  one 
or  two  gallons  of  a  well-tailed  proof-fpirit,  ilir  them 
together  now  and  then,  and  when  the  fpirit  is  be¬ 
come  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  is  direded  to  be  made  with 
French  brandy,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  colour 
for  which  this  tindure  is  valued  could  be  obtained 
only  with  that  fpirit.  But  the  fad  is  this :  foreign 
brandies  by  lying  long  in  the  cask,  gain  a  yellow 
colour  from  the  wood,  which  is  ufually  oak ;  and 
therefore,  like  infufions  of  galls,  tea,  oak,  and 
fuch  other  fubflances,  grow  of  a  purpliih  colour, 
upon  the  dropping  in  any  chalybeat  water,  or 
flight  foliation  of  iron  ;  which  does  not  fucceed  in 
general  with  our  fpirits,  whofe  colour  is  owing  to 
burnt  fugar,  treacle,  That  this  really  is  the 

cafe  appears  from  the  procefs  above,  which  will  e~ 
qually  fucceed  with  any  colourlefs  and  pure  fpirit  ; 
and  like  wife  from  this  obfervation,  that  French 
brandy  will  not  {trike  this  colour  if  it  has  not  lain 
long  enough  in  a  cask  to  extrad  a  tindure.1* 
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The  Anodyne  Sulphur  of  Steel ’ 

*  AKE  of  the  tindlure  of  fleel,  extradled 


with  diflilled  vinegar  b,  and  drop  upon  it,  ei¬ 
ther  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac,  or  oil  of  tartar  per  deli- 
quium,  fo  long  till  you  fee  nothing  will  precipitate  ; 
then  let  it  hand  to  fettle,  and  decant  the  liquor, 
which  is  of  no  ufe.  Pour  warm  water  upon  this 
precipitate,  and  when  fettled  fliake  it :  decant  that 
water  and  put  on  more  ;  and  fo  proceed  till  the  ful~ 
phur  c  has  no  fait  tafte  \  then  dry  it  gently,  and 
keep  in  a  vial  well  flopped,  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  fudorihc  and  anodyne,  and  is 
fuccefsfully  ufed  in  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  fcurvy, 
all  fevers,  and  the  (mall-pox. 

In  this  precipitation  of  mars,  the  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  operation  proceeds  from  the  particles 
of  fal  armoniac d. 

The  opening  extract  of  Steel 
ARE  of  any  or  the  aforefaid  opening  crocus’s, 


four  ounces ;  of  the  juice  of  apples,  f ordered 
as  followeth)  four  pound  ;  put  them  in  an  iron  pan, 
in  a  gentle  heat  of  digeftion  in  fand,  fix  or  feven 
hours  ;  augment  the  heat  in  fuch  manner,  that  it 

may 

b  See  p.  58. 

c  This  preparation  cannot  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be 
called  fulphur,  fmce  it  is  no  more  than  a  crocus  of  iron  greatly 
attenuated. 

d  If  the  virtue  of  this  preparation  be  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  regenerated  fal  armoniac,  the  repeated  ablutions  with 

water  are  highly  improper,  fmce  by  this  means  the  fait  is  entire¬ 
ly  wafted  a  wav. 
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may  boil  very  gently  three  or  four  hours :  dir  it  eve¬ 
ry  quarter  of  an  hour  with  an  iron-dice  *,  and  when 
you  perceive  it  to  be  black,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  let  it  (land  to  fettle  a  little  :  whilft  warm,  pour 

f- 

it  through  a  draining-cloth,  and  by  gentle  evapo¬ 
ration  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradh 
It  is  endued  with  the  fame  virtues  other  opening 
chalybeats  are.  Its  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to 
one  or  two  drams.  . 

You  mud  put  half  a  pound  of  tamarinds  broiled, 
to  four  pound  of  the  juice  of  apples,  and  mix  them 
well  in  an  iron  mortar  ;  let  them  dand  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  gentle  heat  of  land  •,  then  drain  it 
through  a  cloth,  for  the  ufe  abovefaid, 

The  binding  extract  of  Steel. 

TAKE  of  the  binding  crocus  martis,  four 
ounces  *,  put  to  it  of  red  port  wine  (wherein 
half  a  pound  of  the  pulp  of  ripe  Hoes  has  been 
mixed  and  digeded,  as  in  the  opening  extradl)  four 
pound :  proceed  in  every  thing  as  in  the  other  ex¬ 
tract,  and  you  have  that  which  they  call  the  bind¬ 
ing  extradl  of  fteel. 

It  is  given  in  bloody-fluxes,  loofenefs,  and  im¬ 
moderate  courfes. 

The  deeped  red  wine  you  can  get,  is  bed  for 
this  preparation.  The  adringent  quality  of  the 
floes  does  much  increafe  the  virtue  of  this  medicine. 
Notwithstanding  all  thofe  preparations 

which  are  commonly  called  aperitive,  them  arc 

fume 
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feme  who  will  not  allow  any  preparation  of  mars 
to  be  truly  fuch  ;  but  that  meeting  with  their  pro¬ 
per  acid  in  great  quantity,  ad  in  difeafes  of  the  liver 
and  fpleen,  they  become  opening,  and  fometimes 
violently  purging  e. 

2 fhe  martial  Stiptic  Water . 

TAKE  of  our  lapis  medicamentofus  two 
ounces  ;  reduce  it  into  a  fine  powder  ;  put  it 
into  a  matrafs :  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of  fpring- wa¬ 
ter;  fet  it  in  a  gentle  heat  twenty-four  hours  ; 
lhake  it  two  or  three  times?  decant  it.  To  every 
four  ounces  of  this  clear  infufion,  add  one  ounce-,  of 
our  tindlure  of  mars,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

It 

e  Dr.  Stahl  deferibes  a  method  of  making  two  different  pre¬ 
parations  from  Heel ;  the  one,  he  fays,  is  manifeftly  aperitive ; 
and  the  other  manifefUy  aftringent.  As  his  method  is  fome- 
thing  Angular,  we  fball  infert  it.  Take  a  pound  of  antimony, 
and  half  a  pound  of  iron  filings  or  nails  :  heat  the  nails  red  hot 
in  a  crucible  ;  and  then  injed  upon  them  the  antimony  in  powder  : 
when  they  are  melted,  add  two  ounces  of  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
made  perfectly  dry  and  hot.  When  the  vyhole  mixture  is  in 
thin  fufion,  pour  it  out  into  a  heated  cone  :  on  the  top,  you  will 
find  a  fcoria  eafily  feparahle  from  the  regains  of  antimony  at 

the  bottom.  Expofe  this  fcoria  to  the  air,  audit  will  fali  into 
powder  ;  feparate  the  finer  parts  by  water,  dry,  and  mix  them 
with  double  their  weight  of  nitre,  and  injrdt  them  into  a  cruci¬ 
ble  :  after  the  deflagration  is  over,  take  the  matter  out,  and  e~ 
dulcorate  it  with  water,  and  you  will  have  a  crocus  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  which  is  very  aperitive.  If  t.he  grofler  powder  which  was 
feparated  from  this  by  water,  be  treated  with  nitre  in  the  fair  s 
manner,  you  will  have  a  dark  purple  powder,  which  is  very  a* 
firingent*  See  Stahl,  opufc .  chymico -pbyjico  msd.  p.  523* 
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It  cicatrizeth  without  pain :  the  more  it  is 
known,  the  more  it  will  be  ufed.  It  is  made 
Itronger  or  weaker  by  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of 
tin&ure  of  mars. 


Fi  net  lira  Antiphthifca . 

fait  of  fleel,  and  faccharum  faturni,  of 
each  four  ounces ;  put  them  into  a  matrafs 
with  a  quart  of  good  French  brandy  :  let  it  digeft 
twenty  hours,  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  tin£lure. 

It  is  a  fpecific  in  hetflic  fevers,  and  opens  ob- 
ftrudtionsin  women.  The  dofe  from  five  to  fifty  drops. 


"The  red  Flowers  of  Mars , 

DISSOLVE  filings  offteel  in  fplrit  of  fait; 

filter  the  diffolution  ;  put  it  into  a  retort 
placed  in  a  fand  furnace :  draw  off  the  fpirit,  till 
the  drops  come  yellow  5  then  change  the  receiver, 
and  increafe  the  fire  to  the  fourth  degree.  Keep  it 
fo  till  the  drops  ceafe,  and  no  more  fumes  appear 
in  the  receiver.  When  all  is  cool,  you  will  find  a 
volatile  fulphur,  or  flowers  of  fee],  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort f. 

If 


f  Upon  performing  this  procefs,  we  found  the  fheel  to  be  al« 
fered  in  the  manner  deferibed  by  Mr,  Boyle  (in  his  ufefulnefs  of 
Natural  Philofophy)  :  there  were  three  fubitances  ftiblimed  : 
the  firft  was  aimolt  like  a  powder,  which  grew  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  upon  being  expoied  to  the  air  \  the  fecond  was  of  a  deeper 
colour,  between  red  and  brown  5  but  the  third,  which  feemed 
the  largeft  of  all,  was  of  a  deep  reddifh  colour,  and  gliftened 
like  the  feales  of  fiihes.  The  caput  mortuum  looked  like  talc, 
confining  of  thin  glofiy  plates. 
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If  you  put  half  an  ounce  of  thefe  flowers  into 
four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  you  will  have  a 
clear  and  pleafant  tin&ure.  The  dofe  from  ten  to 
fifty  drops. 

You  may  keep  the  flowers,  if  you  quickly  fcrape 
them  from  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  put  them  in 
a  vial,  and  flop  it  clofe.  If  you  expofe  them  to 
the  air,  they  will  run  into  a  blood  red  oil.  Both 
the  flowers  and  oil  are  great  ftyptics. 


Elixir  Marti s . 


UT  fou  r  ounces  of  the /caput  mortuum  ('after 


A  raifmg  the  red  flowers  of  mars )  into  a  flat 
pan  ;  expofe  it  to  the  air,  and  it  will  run  into  a 
red  liquor.  Take  of  this  liquor,  of  the  tindures 
of  myrrh  and  faffron,  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine, 
of  each  a  like  quantity. 

Purging  Salt  of  Mars . 

&KE  filings  of  fteel,  fal  armoniac,  and  flow- 


JL  ers  of  fulphur,  of  each  one  pound ;  grind 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  into  a  worm- 
red  crucible,  fpoonful  after  fpoonful  •,  keep  them 
flirring  with  an  iron  rod,  till  the  blue  flame  difap- 
pears.  With  warm  water  extrad  the  fait  from  the 
crocus ;  evaporate  the  water,  and  keep  the  fait  for 
ufe.  The  dofe  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples. 


Pinftun 
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‘Tin Bure  of  Mars>  with  Sal  Armoniac . 

TAKE  half  a  pound  (throughly  dryed)  of  the 

mafs  that  remained,  after  making  the  tartariz- 
ed  martial  tin&ure  *,  add  to  it,  as  much  fak-petre 

and  fal  armoniac,  and  two  ounces  of  flowers  of  ful- 
phur  :  let  them  be  well  mixed  and  powdered  ;  then 
put  them  gradually  into  a  red-hot  crucible  ;  keep 
them  in  fufion  a  full  hour ;  take  the  mafs  from  the 
fire,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder,  which  put  quick¬ 
ly  into  a  matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quart  of  tarta- 
rized  fpirit  of  wine.  Digeft  it  in  a  gentle  heat 
two  or  three  days,  and  extradla  tindlure.  Theuie 
:  and  dofe,  the  fame  with  other  martial  tindlures  g0 


Another  TinBure  of  Mars . 


AKE  half  a  pound  of  filings  of  flee  I ;  put  to 


J-  it  (by  little  and  little)  fpirit  of  nitre  four 
lounces  \  prefently  after,  add  oil  of  vitriol,  three 
ounces  :  ftir  them  with  an  iron  fpatula,  till  they 
come  to  a  grey  powder  *,  then  add  (by  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  at  a  time)  twelve  ounces  of  fpring-water  \ 
ftir  it  well,  and  put  alfo  (by  degrees,)  into  it,  ten 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine.  Shake  the  vefifel,  and  let 
it  ftand  in  digeftion  twenty-four  hours,  and  you  will 
have  a  flrong  deep  tindure,  that  will  neither  pre¬ 
cipitate,  nor  grow  muddy.  The  ufe  is  the  fame, 
but  the  dofe  fomething  lefs  than  the  former. 

Take  care  the  veil'd  be  large  enough. 


Epi - 


F 


&  This  tin&ure  may  be  as  well  made  by  pouring  a  quart  of 
the  tartarifed  fpirit  of  wine,  (a  lower  fpirit  is  preferable)  on  the 
1  caput  mortuum  of  ens  martis. 
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Epileptic  Spirit  of  Steel. 

TAKE  Hungarian  or  Roman  vitriol,  French  ver¬ 
degreafe,  clean  filings  of  fteel,  of  each  one 
pound  ♦,  mix  and  powder  them  well  ;  put  them  in¬ 
to  a  glazed  earthen  pan  *,  pour  a  gallon  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  upon  them,  and  ftir  them  :  when  cold  and  fet¬ 
tled,  decant  the  liquor.  To  the  matter  in  the  pan,  put 
two  quarts  more  of  hot  water  *,  ftir  and  decant  as 
before  ;  put  the  impregnated  waters  together,  and 
evaporate  half :  then  with  a  lixivium  of  tartar, 
precipitate  the  fulphur,  or  oker  of  the  vitriol  and 
fteel  edulcorate  it  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it. 
Put  this  fulphur  into  a  matrafs ;  to  each  ounce  of 
which,  add  half  a  pound  of  fweet  fpirit  of  verde- 
greafe.  Let  it  ftand  in  digeftion  fifteen  days,  fha- 
king  the  matrafs  two  or  three  times  every  day  ; 
afterwards  let  it  fettle,  and  decant  it  for  ufe.  The 
dofe  from  five  to  fifty  drops. 

Swe  e  t  fpirit  of  verdegreafe  is  made  of  equal 
parts  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fpirit  of  verdegreafe  di- 
ftilled  together,  as  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre. 

i 

CHAP.  VI. 

T  Of  C  O  P  P  E  R. 

VENUS,  or  copper,  is  a  metalline  body,  foul, 
imperfect,  and  generated  of  an  impure  mer¬ 
cury  :  its  fulphur  is  earthy,  combuftible,  and  of  an 
obfcure  red j  it  wants  fixation,  purity,  and  weight : 

but 
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but  if  handled  by  an  expert  artift,  is  of  great  ufe 
both  for  internal  and  external  medicines  h. 


Purification  of  Copper . 


AKE  plates  of  copper,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 


(hilling,  lay  them  ftratum  fuper  ftratum ,  with 
powder  of  fulphur  in  a  large  crucible ;  let  the  firft 
and  laft  lays  be  fulphur  :  put  them  in  the  arch  of  a 
I  glafs- maker’s  furnace  twelve  hours  *,  then  take  them 
out,  and  when  they  are  cold,  fcrape  off  what  is 
1  calcined;  The  reft  of  the  plates,  which  the  ful- 
Iphurhas  not  penetrated,  may  be  again  ftratified 
and  calcined  as  before.  This  calcined  copper  is 
called  <zs  ujtum  K 


If 


h  The  fpecific  gravity  of  copper  is  to  that  of  gold,  as  9,000  to 
19,636.  Copper  is  fofter  and  more  dudile  than  iron,  and  melts 
with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat :  expofed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the 
vehement  a&ion  of  the  fire,  it  turns  into  a  dark  reddifh  afh,  and 
at  length,  in  a  very  intenfe  heat,  to  a  dark  red  and  almoft  opa¬ 
que  glafs.  It  very  difficultly  amalgamates  with  mercury.  In 
fufion  it  mingles  with  filver  and  gold,  giving  them  a  degree  of 
hardnefs,  which  fits  them  for  common  ufes :  it  mingles  likewife 
with  all  the  other  metals.  It  is  foluble,  'but  with  different  de¬ 
crees  of  facility,  in  all  acid  menftruums,  and  likewife  in  the  al¬ 
kaline  ones.  It  melts  immediately  with  fulphur  into  a  black 
brittle  mafs.  It  readily  imbibes  lapis  calaminaris  ;  and  with  it, 
s *s  converted  into  brafs.  Lead  or  antimony  deflroy  it.  Arfenic 
1  gives  it  a  white  colour  fomewhat  refembling  filver,  but  makes 
:  it  extremely  brittle.  Zinc  turns  it  of  a  golden  colour,  leaving  it 
fomewhat  ductile. 

1  Copper  may  be  calcined  with  fulphur,  or  turned  into  ajs 
tifkm  in  a  more  expeditious  manner,  by  heating  a  bar  of  it  till 


it 
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i  --  \  * 


If  you  would  reduce  it  into  copper  again,  take 
the  <cs  ujlum,  and  heat  it  red  hot  in  a  crucible,  and 
cad  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  wherein  linfeed-oil  is; 
cover  it  prefently  to  hinder  it  from  flaming  •,  let  it 
He  in  the  oil  till  it  is  pretty  cool *,  then  take  it  out, 
and  heat  it  red-hot,  and  quench  it  as  before:  do 
this  nine  or  ten  times,  every  third  time  putting 
new  oil.  Then  take  the  copper,  which  looks  very 
fine,  and  with  charcoal-duft,  and  borax,  put  it  in¬ 
to  a  crucible  ;  and  fet  it  in  a  melting  furnace,  give 
it  a  ftrong  fire  of  fuflon,  till  it  is  well  melted,  then 
cad:  it  into  an  ingot. 


Another  Purification  of  Copper . 

STRATIFY  plates  of  copper  with  common 
fait  in  a  crucible  ;  calcine  it  in  a  glafs-houfe  fire, 
as  you  did  the  other ;  fcrapeoff  all  that  is  calcined,  and 
the  remaining  plates  flratify  and  calcine,  as  before  : 
then  mix  this  calcined  copper  with  charcoal-dud, 
and  borax,  put  it  into  a  crucible,  and  with  a  very 
drong  fire,  in  a  melting  furnace,  reduce  it  into  a, 
body,  which  you  may  either  let  cool  in  the  cruci¬ 
ble,  or  cad  into  an  ingot  that  is  heated  and  greafedk. 

Such 


it  fparkles,  and  then  applying  it  to  a  roll  of  brimftone 
over  a  pail  of  wat:r,  into  which  it  will  ran  in  a  ftream. 

Or  the  buiinefs  may  be  performed  with  great  eafe,  by  mixing 
filings  of  copper  with  four  times  their  weight  of  powdered  ful-- 
phur.,  and  throwing  them,  by  a  fpoonfulat  a  time,  into  a  large 
crucible  heated  red  hot;  by  which  means,  the  mafs.  will! 
fcon  boil  up,  and  appear  highly  ignited  :  when  it  grows i 
dull,  it  may  be  taken  out,  and  a  freih  parcel  thrown  in. 

k  When  copper  is  melted,  the  utmolb  care  ought  to  be  taken i: 

that:: 
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Such  fait  or  fulphur,  as  lies  loofe,  keep  apart, 
and  only  fcrape  off  fuch  as  (licks  to  the  plates. 


Amalgamation  of  Copper . 


cc 


HE  amalgamation  of  pure  copper  is  extremely 


difficult ;  but  the  bufinefs  may  be  effected  by 
taking  it,  when  its  particles  are  divided  by  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  as  in  brafs.  Take  filings  of  this  metal: 
heat  them  in  a  crucible  *,  and  then  put  them  into 
fix  times  the  weight  of  hot  mercury  in  a  hot  iron 
mortar:  triturate  them  with  a  warm  peftle  for  a 
confiderable  time:  when  you  perceive  the  mercury 
:  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  metal,  pour  on  fome 
'  water,  which  will  grow  turbid  :  decant  this  from 
■  the  amalgam,  and  pour  on  frefh  :  continue  the  tri¬ 
turations  and  ablutions,  till  the  water  comes  off 
clear.  The  water,  upon  (landing  will  depofite  a 
:  fediment,  which  is  the  lapis  calaminaris  that  had 
been  united  with  the  copper,  when  it  was  changed 
into  brafs.  There  is  another  method  of  amalga- 
f  mating  copper  with  quickfilver,  which  may  be  per- 
( formed  with  greater  eafe  and  expedition.  Grind  fix 
'ounces  of  verdegreafe  with  as  much  common  fait : 
3  boil  the  mixture  in  an  iron  pan  with  fome  vinegar 
I  and  water,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  mercury. 

I  Keep  continually  (lirring  the  whole  together  with 
|  an  iron  fpatula  ;  adding  more  water  and  vinegar,  as- 


tne 


that  the  veflels  or  moulds  into  which  it  is  poured,  be  not  cold, and 
perfectly  dry,  for  the  lead  moifture,  from  its  fadden  rarefadion, 
may  occafion  terrible  accidents,  which  have  but  too  frequent!}* 
happened  for  want  of  this  neceflary  precaution. 
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the  firfc  boils  away,  till  the  quickfilver  is  no  longer 
fluid,  but  flicks  to  the  fpatula  and  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  ;  which,  if  the  operation  be  diligently  at¬ 
tended,  will  fucceea  in  half  an  hour.  Grind  the 
mafs  in  a  mortar  with  water,  pouring  it  off  when 
it  grows  turbid,  and  adding  frefh,  till  the  amal¬ 
gam  appears  bright  and  fhining.  This  amalgam 
being  kept  expofed  to  the  air  for  fome  time,  grows 
hard  and  brittle.59 

Cryjials ,  or  Vitriol  of  Copper . 

DISSOLVE  the  aforefaid  copper  in  aqua  fortis, 
or  fpirit  of  nitre  :  to  one  part  of  copper,  you 
mud  put  three  parts  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  by  little  at 
a  time  h  Put  the  diffolution  upon  warm  fand, 
and  evaporate  one  half  *,  fet  that  which  remains  in 
the  cucurbit,  in  a  cold  place  to  (hoot  into  cryflals  : 
the  liquor  which  remains  may  be  evaporated  as  the 
former,  and  again  fet  to  (hoot.  Dry  the  cryflals  be¬ 
tween  paper,  and  put  them  in  a  vial  flopped  from  the 
air.  They  are  a  good  caullic  to  confume  proud  flefh. 

Dissolve  the  copper,  and  evaporate  the  diffo- 
lutions  always  in  a  chimney,  to  avoid  the  noxi¬ 
ous  fumes. 

Other  Cryjials  of  Copper  and  Verdegreafe . 

*npAKE  of  verdegreafe  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

put  it  into  a  matrafs,  with  four  pounds  of 
diflilled  vinegar,  fet  them  upon  warm  fand  the 

fpace 

1  It  is  more  convenient  to  put  the  copper  to  the  menflruum, 
by  little  and  little  at  a  time. 
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fpace  of  three  or  four  days,  ftirring  them  about 
three  or  four  times  every  day.  When  it  is  well 
fettled,  pour  off  the  blue  liquor  by  inclination,  and 
put  new  diflilled  vinegar  to  that  which  remains  un- 
diffolved,  and  keep  it  in  the  heat  again  two  or  three 
days,  ftirring  it  about  as  before  ;  and  if  the  fecond 
i  extraffion  be  as  blue  as  the  firft,  pour  it  off  by  in¬ 
clination,  and  put  two  pounds  more  of  diflilled 
i  vinegar  upon  that  which  remains  in  the  cucurbit, 

I  ufmg  the  fame  method  as  before.  This  third  ex- 
tradlion  will  take  all  that  is  diffolvablem.  This 
:done,  put  all  the  impregnated  waters  together,  and 
1  filter  them  ;  put  them  in  a  clean  cucurbit,  and  eva- 
j  porate  one  half  of  the  liquor ;  then  take  it  from 
i  the  fire,  and  before  it  is  quite  cold,  decant  it  into  a 
>  clean  veffel,  from  the  feces  ( which  fometimes  fall 
iin  the  evaporation)  and  fet  it  in  a  cool  place,  where 
it  may  ftand  forty  eight  hours,  to  fhoot  into  cryftals. 
I  Pour  the  remaining  liquor  from  the  cryftals,  and 
|  evaporate  again,  and  fhoot  into  cryftals,  as  you  did 
S  before. 

This  is  called  diflilled  verdegreafe,  and  is  more 
I  ufed  by  painters  than  by  phyficians  j  it  is  very  de¬ 
li  terfive,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  externally. 


Spirit  of  Verdegreafe . 

TAKE  the  cryftals  of  verdegreafe,  with  which 
fill  a  retort  half  full  ;  place  it  in  fand,  giving 
it  a  gentle  fire  till  the  phlegm  is  diflilled.  As  foon  as 

F  4  you 


m 


If  what  remains  undifToived  be  mixed  with  fame  borax  and 

lia- 
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you  perceive  the  drops  to  be  acid,  change  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  lute  it  well  with  bladder  ;  then  increafe 
the  fire,  and  the  receiver  will  be  filled  with  fumes 
when  you  perceive  thefe  fumes-  to  decreafe,  aug¬ 
ment  the  fire,  and  at  laft  lay  kindled  coals  round 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  keep  up  the  fire  to  the 
higheft  degree,  till  the  fumes  ceafe,  when  the  re¬ 
ceiver  grows  cool :  then  take  off  the  receiver,  and 
put  the  fpirit  into  a  clean  retort,  and  re&ify  it  in  a 
gentle  heat  of  fand  ^  put  it  out  of  the  recipient  into 
a  bottle,  and  flop  it  clofe  n. 

It  is  accounted  a  good  medicine  in  the  palfy,  epi- 
lepfy,  and  apoplexy  \  and  is  alfo  a  good  menftruum 
to  diffolve  pearl  and  coral.  The  dole  is  from  five 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops  in  a  convenient  ve¬ 
hicle. 

To 

Jinfeed  oil,  and  then  fluxed  in  a  crucible,  it  will  yield  a  brittle 
regulus  of  a  whitilh  colour, 

11  The  quantity  of  acetous  liquor  will  be  about  one  half  the 
weight  of  the  crylfals  employed.  This  method  Boerhaave  em¬ 
ploys  for  dephlegming  vinegar,  and  directs  the  aqueous  parts  to 
be  feparated  in  the  diftillation,  by  changing  the  receiver  as  foon 
as  the  acid  ones  begin  to  rife.  He  commends  this  as  the  purefl 
and  ftrongeil  fpirit  of  vinegar,  which  can  be  obtained  by  art ; 
and  verdegreafe  as  the  only  medium  proper  for  the  pur- 
pofe  :  but,  upon  fmelling  and  tailing  this  liquor,  it  appears  to 
differ  pretty  much  from  the  pure  acetous  acid,  which  maybe 
obtained  by  congelation,  or  by  another  procefs  defcribed  under  the 
article  vinegar.  It  probably  partakes  of  fome  cupreous  particles, 
which  have  beer,  greatly  fubtilized  during  their  converfion  into 
verdegreafe,  and  are  now  elevated  by  the  force  of  fire  neceffarily 
employed  in  this  procefs. 
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To  make  the  fpirit  of  verdegreafe,  always  chufe 
the  cryftals,  for  crude  verdegreafe  being  mixed  with 
fome  parts  of  the  grapes  with  which  it  is  corroded, 
fends  forth  an  oilynefs,  from  which  the  fpirit  is  not 
eafily  feparated  by  reft  ideation. 

rfhe  Crocus  of  Copper . 

IET  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  fpirit  of  verde- 
-j  greafe  be  beaten  to  fine  powder,  and  in  an  un¬ 
glazed  pot  reverberated  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
often  ftirring  it  with  an  iron  rod  ;  then  wafh  oft' 
the  moft  fubtile  powder  from  the  grofs.  Dry  it, 
and  put  it  up  for  ule. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It  flops 
bleeding,  both  internal  and  external.  It  is  anodyne, 
and  fuccefsfuily  ufed  in  gondrrhseas,  by  injedtion.  It 
is  alfo  good  againfl  loofenefs  of  the  belly,  and  dy- 
fenteries.  Its  dofe  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains. 

Sometimes  the  reverberation  of  the  crocus  is  as 
well  performed  in  five  or  fix  hours,  as  it  is  in 
twelve  hours,  according  to  the  diligence  ufed  in 
keeping  up  the  fire,  and  ftirring  the  matter* 

T’he  T'inBure  of  Copper . 


TAKE  of  the  reverberated  crocus,  before  it  is 
wafhed,  four  ounces  ,  put  it  in  a  matrafs  with 
fpirit  of  fait,  twelve  ounces  •,  let  it  upon  warm  land, 
todigeft,  forty-eight  hours  *,  ((baking  it  about  three 
or  four  times  a-day’y  in  which  time,  the  fpirit  will 

receive  a  red  tindlure  :  decant  the  tindlure  5  put  up¬ 
on 
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on  the  copper  half  a  pound  of  new  fpirit  of  fait  ; 
digefl:  and  fhake  it,  as  before  ;  put  the  tinged  fpi¬ 
rit  into  a  clean  retort,  and  draw  to  a  dry  bottom, 
in  the  fecond  degree  of  fand-heat.  To  that  which 
remains  in  the  bottom,  put  diflilled  vinegar,  twelve 
ounces  *,  digefl,  and  agitate  as  in  the  former  di- 
geflion;  you  will  have  a  red  tindfure,  which  pour 
off  by  gentle  inclination  :  put  to  that  which  remains, 
half  a  pound  more  of  diftillcd  vinegar,  and  digefl, 
as  before  ;  then  put  the  tinctures  together,  and  filter 
them.  Put  the  filtered  liquor  into  a  clean  cucurbit, 
with  its  head  and  receiver ;  fet  it  in  fand,  and  in 
the  fecond  degree  of  fire,  let  it  be  drawn  to  the 
confidence  of  honey  *,  then  put  to  it  twelve  ounces 
of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine.  Let  this  digeftion  be 
made  in  a  circulatory  or  double  veffel,  well  luted  ; 
give  it  forty-eight  hours  digeftion,  with  the  fame 
agitation  as  formerly  :  decant  the  tinged  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  put  on  more  \  and  fo  do,  till  it  will  ex¬ 
tract  no  more  tincture.  Put  all  the  tinged  fpirits 
into  a  clean  cucurbit ;  and  in  a  gentle  heat  of  land, 
draw  al]  off,  to  about  eight  ounces,  which  put  into 
a  vial,  well  flopped,  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic :  it  is  given  in  all 
difeafes  of  the  head,  in  fevers,  fmall-pox,  and  the 
Venereal  pox.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops. 

All  the  feces  from  which  you  have  drawn  the 
former  tinctures,  you  may  fave,  and  reduce  them 
into  very  fine  copper,  in  a  ftrong  fire,  with  nitre, 
charcoal-duft  and  borax,  * 
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Sulphur  of  Copper . 


DISSOLVE  copper  in  aqua  fords,  or  jfpirit  of 
fait  *,  filter  the  difiolution  ^  precipitate  the 
fulphur  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium.  When 
fettled,  decant  the  liquor,  wafh  the  precipitate  with 
warm  water,  till  it  is  infipidj  then  dry  it  for  ufe. 


CHAP.  VII. 
Of  Mercury, 


ERCURY  is  no  other  than  a  mineral,  or  a 


xyj.  metallic  water  or  liquor,  agreeable  to  all 
metals,  as  their  mother,  but  more  clofely  adhering 
to  gold,  than  to  any  other,  by  reafon  of  its  purity* 
and  philofophically  opened,  yields  the  true  metal¬ 
line  menftruum,  &c.° 


It 


®  Quickfiiver  is  the  molt  heavy  of  all  fluids,  totally  volatile  in 
the  fire,  and  incongealable  by  any  degree  of  cold  hitherto 
known.  Its  gravity  compared  with  that  of  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
lightelt  of  all  fluids,  is  as  14,000  to  866  ;  it  comes  the  neareft 
in  weight  to  lead,  to  which  it  is  as  14,000  to  1 1,325.  By  bare 
agitation  alone  in  a  glafs  vefiel,  or  by  being  expofed  to  a  fmall 
heat,  it  yields  a  foft  black  powder,  of  a  (harp  brafly  tafte :  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  changes  mercury  into  a  heavy,  ihining, 
red,  friable  powder,  of  a  (harp  naufeous  tafle.  The  black  and 
the  red  powder  may  be  revived  into  fluid  mercury  by  a  more  in- 
tenfe  heat.  Quickfiiver  amalgamates  with  gold,  filver,  lead  and 
tin  ;  with  copper  not  fo  eafily  ;  with  zinc  and  bifmuth  im- 
perfedily ;  but  has  not  been  yet  found  to  adt  on  iron  or  regulus 
cf  antimony.  Mercury  is  foluble  in  all  the  mineral  acids,  with 
greater  facility  in  one  than  another  :  vinegar  and  the  acids  ex« 


trailed 


<,  ■  .  •  < 
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It  is  fometimes  to  be  found  running  in  the  veins 
of  the  earth,  in  the  perfed  form  of  quickfilver  ; 
but  much  the  greater  quantity  of  it  is  drawn  from 
a  mineral  Hone  called  natural  cinnabar  p.  The  vi- 
vification  of  it  into  running  mercury,  I  fiiall  give 
in  one  of  the  following  precedes. 

Purification  of  Mercury . 

T  T  is  feparated  from  fuch  dirt  as  has  accidentally 
fallen  info  it,  by  forcing  it  through  a  clean 
cloth,  or  leather  :  it  is  better  cleanfed  by  grinding 
it  with  fait  and  vinegar,  and  walhing  it  with  warm 
water,  and  continuing  fo  to  do,  till  it  blackens  not 
the  fait  or  watery  But  there  is  yet  a  better  way  of 
purifying  it,  by  putting  what  quantity  of  it  you 

pleafe 

tr?£ied  from  vegetables  have  no  effed  upon  it  :  neither  have  al¬ 
kaline  or  neutral  falts  :  the  nitrous  acid  readily  diffolves  it  into  a 
pellucid  liquor  :  neither  the  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  ad  upon  it, 
unlefs  highly  concentrated.  It  readily  joins  to  fuiphur, 
and  fublimes  along  with  if  into  a  red  powder;  from  this  it  is 
cafsly  feparable  by  abforbent  earths,  fixed  alkaline  falts,  regulus 
of  antimony,  and  all  the  metals,  except  gold. 

P  It  is  likewife  found  in  a  hard  ilony  ore  of  the  colour  of 
crocus  metallorum  ;  fometimes  in  a  ruddy  earth  ftreaked  with 
black,  and  fometimes  in  a  dark  coloured  earth  inclining  to  red. 
There  are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in  Friuli,  others  in  Hungary 
and  Spain  ;  but  we  receive  the  greatefl  quantities  from  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

When  mercury  is  adulterated  with  lead,  bifmuth,  or  the 
like  fubftances,  the  abufe  may  be  difeovered  by  the  addition  of 
vinegar,  which  will  acquire  a  faccharine  fweetnefs  upon  being 
rubbed  or  boiled  with  it. 
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pleafe  into  a  retort,  with  equal  its  weight  of  fait  of 
tartar,  and  the  fame  weight  of  quicklime  upon  it; 
place  it  in  a  fand  furnace,  and  give  a  gradual  fire, 
till  it  is  diflilled  into  the  receiver.  Some  fill  the 
receiver  half  full  of  water ;  but  this  gives  an  unne- 
ceffary  trouble,  becaufe  the  mercury  comes  not  over 
in  fumes,  but  drops  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort 
into  the  receiver1".  If  you  repeat  this  three  or  four 
times,  it  makes  the  mercury  extreme  bright,  and 
pleafing  to  the  eye,  and  frees  it  from  all  its  foul  ex¬ 
ternal  fulphur.  It  is  alfo  well  purified  by  vivifying 
it  from  fublimate,  cinnabar,  or  an  amalgama  of 
gold  or  filver. 

f* 

Artificial  Cinnabar . 

'AKE  of  fulphur  one  pound,  melt  it  under  a 
chimney  in  an  earthen  pan  %  fo  as  it  may  be 
juft  fluid,  then  put  to  it  by  little  at  a  time,  three 
pound  of  crude  mercury  \  (lining  them  till  no 
mercury  appears11,  then  let  them  cool :  powder  the 

mix- 

<  T  ‘  •  "  >  ■/  .  *.  L  < 

*  The  ufe  of  water  is  not  to  condenfe  the  mercury,  but  to 
cool  it,  left  falling  hot  upon  the  bottom  of  the  recipient,  it 
fhpuld  break. 

s  An  iron  pot,  or  ladle  is  preferable. 

t  This  proportion  of  fulphur  to  the  mercury  is  too  great,  and 
not  only  occafions  an  unneceflary  trouble  and  expence,  but  like- 
wife  makes  the  cinnabar  of  a  bad  colour.  One  pound  of  pure 
flowers  of  fulphur  will  ealily  take  up  three  pounds  and  a  half  of 
mercury,  and  artfully  managed,  a  much  larger  quantity. 

u  At  this  time  a  confiderable  explofion  frequently  happens, 
and  the  mixture  takes  Are,  efpecially  if  the  operation  be  fome- 

wha? 
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mixture,  and  put  it  into  an  oval  bolt-head  w  luted, 
place  it  over  a  naked  fire,  which  increafe  gradually 
to  the  fourth  degree,  and  the  cinnabar  will  be  fepa- 
rated  in  a  cake  above  the  feces*. 

The 

what  ha^ened.  This  phenomenon  is  probably  owing  to  the 
fudden  rarefaction  of  the  water,  which  is  frequently  contained, 
and  in  no  little  quantity,  in  mercury  as  it  comes  to  our  hands. 

w  Whatever  vett'el  be  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken,  that  the  matter  fublime  not  up  into  the  neck# 
fo  as  to  block  it  up  ;  for  if  this  happens,  it  will  foon  burtt:  to 
pieces,  to  the  certain  lofs  and  hazard  of  the  operator.  A  wide- 
necked  bolt-head,  or  rather  an  oval  earthen  jar  coated,  fhould  be 
employed  in  this  operation  ;  either  of  which  fhould  be  fo  placed 
in  the  furnace,  as  that  the  fire  may  not  putti  the  cinnabar  too 
high.  If  a  bolt-head  be  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  introduce,  at 
times,  an  iron-wire  fomewhat  warmed,  in  order  to  be  the  better 
aiiured  that  the  paffage  is  not  blocking  up,  the  danger  of  which 
may  be  prevented  by  cautioufly  railing  the  vettel  fomewhat  high¬ 
er  from  the  fire. 

if  the  mercury  and  fulphur  be  pure,  and  their  quantities 
duly  proportioned,  no  feces  will  remain  :  in  fuch  cafe,  the  fub- 
limation  may  be  known  to  be  over,  by  feeling  the  bottom  of 
ine  vettel  with  a  wire,  which  will  then  be  perfectly  fmooth  :  but 
if  any  roughnefs  or  inequalities  are  perceived,  it  is  a  ttgn  that  ei¬ 
ther  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the  fublimation  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  ;  if  the  latter,  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  will  foon  be  co¬ 
vered  over  with  the  riling  cinnabar. 

If  cinnabar  be  defigned  as  a  pigment,  great  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  give  it  as  bright  and  lively  a  colour  as  pottable.  This 
depends  upon  uttng  but  little  fulphur  and  a  quick  fire.  If  after 
the  aethiops  is  made,  it  be  gently  calcined  on  an  iron  plate,  with 
a  foft  fire,  ttirring  it  all  the  time,  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
crude  fulphur  may  be  evaporated:  if  then  the  mixture  be  fub- 
limed,  it  will  yield  a  much  purer  and  liner  coloured  cinnabar 

than 

%  * 
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cThe  Vivification  of  Cinnabar. 

TAKE  of  cinnabar  one  pound,  calcined  tartar, 
or  pot-allies,  one  pound,  quicklime  two 
pounds grind  them  well  together,  and  put  them 
into  a  retort,  leaving  at  lead  one  part  in  three 
empty.  Place  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  fit 
a  receiver  *,  let  it  (land  twelve  hours,  and  then  kin¬ 
dle  the  fire,  increafing  it  gradually  to  the  fourth 
degree  ;  keep  it  fo  till  the  mercury  is  raifed  into  the 
neck  of  the  retort  and  receiver,  which  will  be  in  fe- 
ven  or  eight  hours  time.  Then  put  all  the  mercu¬ 
ry  into  a  clean  diaper  napkin,  placed  over  a  clean 
earthen  difh,  and  fqueeze  it  through  to  feparate  from 
it  any  heterogeneous  matter  that  may  have  afcend- 
ed  in  the  diftillation. 

It  is  alfo  revived  by  mixing  cinnabar,  one  pound, 
with  one  pound  and  a  half  of  filings  of  iron,  and 
diddling  as  before 

The 

than  can  be  otherwife  obtained.  Hoffman  gives  a  carious  me¬ 
thod  of  making  cinnabar  without  fublimation.  (See  his  Obfervat. 
■pbyfico'chym.  4to.  p.  250.)  It  is  by  fhaking  or  digefiing  a  little 
mercury  in  volatile  tin&ure  of  fulphur,  the  preparation  of  which 
ihall  be  given  under  the  article  fulphur. 

y  The  method  of  reviving  cinnabar  from  filings  of  iron,  is 
more  facile  and  commodious  than  that  with  earthy  iubftances, 
or  fixed  falls.  The  filings  of  iron  Oiould  be  free  from  ruff,  and 
one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  cinnabar  is  fufficient :  the  mixture 
fhould  be  well  ground  before  it  is  put  into  the  diftilling  veffel : 
the  fire  may  be  immediately  applied,  and  gradually  increased 
till  the  mercury  ceafes  to  drop  from  the  nofe  of  the  retort.  Six¬ 
teen  ounces  of  cinnabar,  upon  revivification,  will  yield  about 
thirteen  ounces  of  mercury. 


So 
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The  mixture  is  left  twelve  hours  without 
fire,  to  give  thp  calx  time  to  fwell  gradually, 
which  otherwife  might  endanger  cracking  the  re¬ 
tort  ;  and  alfo  that  the  alcalical  fait  may  have  mor¬ 
tified  the  acid  fulphureous  fpirit,  by  which  the  mer¬ 
cury  was  coagulated  :  which  done,  the  mercury- 
will  leparate  more  eafily.  As  for  putting  water  in¬ 
to  the  receiver,  it  is  a  trouble  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  I 
have  feveral  times  revived  mercury  from  an  amal- 
gama  of  cinnabar,  fublimate  and  precipitate,  with¬ 
out  one  drop  of  water  in  the  receiver. 

<c  Mercurius  frcecipitatus  per  fe. 

nSHAKE  fome  perfectly  pure  mercury  :  heat  it  in 
an  iron  ladle,  till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  in  or¬ 
der  to  evaporate  any  fuperfluous  moifture  that  may 
poftlbly  be  in  it:  when  it  is  cooled,  put  as  much  of  it 
into  a  matrafs  with  a  flat  bottom  as  will  juft  cover  it  % 
place  it  in  a  fand  furnace,  and  gradually  increafe 
the  fire  till  the  mercury  begins  to  arife  in  fumes  in 
the  glafs.  Continue  this  degree  of  fire  without  in- 
termiftion,  till  all  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  mer¬ 
cury,  is  changed  into  a  red  powder2.93 

The 

2  This  procefs  is  exceeding  tedious,  and  requires  feveral  weeks 
continual  fire  to  be  completed  in.  It  feems  exceedingly  probable 
that  it  may  in  fome  meafure  be  expedited  by  making  ufeof  a  tall 
body  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  wide  mouth,  inflead  of  the 
glafles  ufualJy  applied  to  this  purpofe  ;  for  by  this  means,  the 
free  accefs  of  the  air,  which  has  a  remarkable  fiiare  in  the  calci¬ 
nation  of  other  metallic  fubflances,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
mercury. 
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The  corrofve  fublimate  of  Mercury . 

T"\AKE  of  quickfilver  feventy  pounds  ;  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  five  pounds ;  of  common 
fait,  and  nitre  %  of  each  fifty  pounds;  of  ru¬ 
bified  vitriol  one  hundred  pounds,  of  caput  mor~ 
tuum  of  aqua  fortis  twelve  pounds  and  a  half. 
|  The  mercury  fublimate,  common  fait,  nitre,  caput 
:  mortuum,  and  rubified  vitriol,  made  into  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  kept  each  by  themfelves,  are  to  be  mixed 
!  as  followeth  :  the  quickfilver  and  fublimate  muft 
firft  be  mixed  with  about  a  quarter  part  of  the 
I  falts,  in  a  convenient  veffel,  by  agitation.  This 
'mixture  will  grow  moiftb,  and  part  of  the  quick¬ 
filver  will  incorporate  with  the  falts.  Proceed  put¬ 
ting  in  the  falts  (by  a  quarter  part  at  a  time,)  till 
all  is  in,  continually  ilirring,  till  no  part  of  the 
t  quickfilver  appears  in  a  running  form  ;  then  put  to 
it  the  caput  mortuum,  which  will  a  little  thicken  it. 
When  thefe  ingredients  are  equally  and  well  mixt, 
they  will  become  pretty  dry,  and  then  you  may 
agitate  them  through  a  fieve  :  and  laft  of  all,  mix 
the  lifted  powder,  and  rubified  vitriol.  Put  this 
mixture,  in  equal  proportions,  into  four  fubliming 
glades ;  (the  figure  of  which,  with  the  furnace,  you 
|  will  fee  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatife  :)  place  them 

G  in 


a  The  nitre  Teems  to  be  of  little  or  no  ufe  in  this  preparation  * 
it  would  be  extremely  well  worth  while  therefore,  in  order  to 


fave  room  in  the  veiTel  and  expences,  to  try  whether  this  procefs 
will  fucceed  without  it. 


If  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  are  but  fmall,  this  phe¬ 


nomenon  does  not  happen. 


J 
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in  allies c,  fit  heads  and  receivers  to  tnem,  and 
^*ive  a  gentle  fire  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  which 
time  the  mercury  will  be  diiiolved,  and  an  acjua  for- 
tis  will  diftil  into  the  receivers.  After  that,  in* 
creale  the  fire,  and  keep  it  in  continually,  till  you 
perceive  the  fublimate  to  rife  in  the  vefiel  above  the 
a fhes,  feparated  from  the  caput  mortuum,  in  form 
of  a  cake  which  commonly  happens  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day.  When  all  is  cool,  carefully  re¬ 
move  the  glades  from  the  allies,  and  take  out  the 
cake  of  fublimate,  which  keep  for  ufe. 

The  mixture  of  crude  mercury,  fublimate,  fait, 
and  nitre,  becomes  moifl,  and  of  a  pappifh  iub- 
fiance  •,  to  which,  if  you  put  the  rubified  vitriol,  it 
would  prefently  grow  hard  as  a  ilone,  which 
would  be  very  troublefome  to  reduce  again  into 
powder  1  but  the  caput  mortuum  of  acjua  fortis,  or 
(if  you  have  it  by  you )  fome  caput  mortuum  of 
mercury  fublimate,  anfwers  the  fame  end,  and 
brings  the  mixture  to  a  temperate  drynefs,  which 
by  agitation  comes  into  a  powder  of  itfelf.  With 
this  powder  the  rubified  vitriol  may  conveniently 

be 

c  So  that  the  matter  contained  in  the  glaffes  may  be  level 
with  the  aihes  on  the  Gutlide. 

d  if  this  procefs  be  performed  with  fmall  quantities  of  the  ma« 
terials,  and  the  fand  or  allies  rife  no  higher  than  their  furface? 
the  fublimate  will  He  on  the  top  of  the  caput  mortuum  in  a  foft. 
Sight  fleecy  cake  ;  but  if  the  fand  be  brought  higher  up  the  fide 
of  the  veffel,  it  will  affume  a  folid  cryflalline  form.  This  gives 
a  ufeful  hint  for  the  conducting  this  part  of  the  procefs  in  ths 
larger  works. 


/ 
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;be  Incorporated,  and  the  operation  ought  always  to 
be  performed  in  a  chimney,  to  avoid  the  nitrous 
fumes  which  are  very  fuffocating.  You  may  make 
the  compofition  in  any  quantity  your  occafion  re¬ 
quires  ;  the  lefs  your  quantity  of  mixtures,  the  lefs 
time  and  fire  will  finifh  the  operation6. 

I  r  '1  : 

•  *  *  i  •  .  .  *  v^.-  ..  i 

To  make  Corrofive  Sublimate ,  in  a  frnall 

quantity. 

rip*  AKE  two  pounds  of  fpirit  of  fait,  one  pound 
I  A  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  put  them  upon  two  pounds 
of  crude  mercury  in  a  retort  *,  place  the  retort  in  a 
hand  furnace,  and  fit  a  receiver  to  it,  then  give  a 
(gradual  fire  to  the  third  degree.  In  eight  or  ten 
nhours  you  will  find  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fub- 
ilimate  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  fpirit  that 
comes  off  will  (if  you  acid  a  third  part  of  fpirit  of 
iwine  f)  ferve  again  for  the  fame  operation. 

I  f  you  defire  to  make  mercury  fab! i mate  in  a 
mall  quantity,  diffolve  one  pound  of  crude  mer- 

G  2  cury 

c  This  manner  of  preparing  corrofive  fublimate  requires  large 
heflels,  and  is  fuffieiently  tedious  and  laborious  ;  and,  unlefs  the 
ire  be  well  managed,  no  little  part  of  the  fublimate  will  remain 
n  the  caput  mortuum.  It  may  be  managed  to  more  advantage, 
jy  firft  corroding  the  mercury  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  then 
ningling  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  common  fait,  and  fub- 
iming  it  in  proper  veflels.  Stahl  is  faid  to  have  made  fublimate 
n  this  manner  with  very  little  expence  or  labour. 

Mercury  fublimate  gains,  according  to  tfachenius ,  two  parts  itl 
.line,  from  the  common  fait  ufed  in  the  preparation. 

f  I  fufpett  there  is  fome  miitake  here,  and  that  fpirit  of  fait 
(is  meant  infiead  of  fpirit  of  wine. 
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cury  in  eighteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  : 
diftil  off  that  fpirit,  break  the  glafs,  and  take  out  the 
mafs  ;  beat  it  into  powder  in  a  glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  and  afterwards,  take  of  vitriol  calcined  and 
powdered  g,  and  common  fait,  ana  one  pound ; 
grind  them  all  well  together ;  fill  a  matrafs  not  a- 
bove  half  full,  and  fet  it  on  a  fand  furnace  ;  increafe 
the  fire  gradually  to  the  third  degree,  and  the  fub¬ 
limate  will  all  arife  in  feven  or  eight  hours  h. 

Mercurius  Dulcis ,  or  Sweet  Sublimate „ 

TAKE  of  corrofive  fublimate  one  pound,  to 
which  add  of  purified  quickfilver  twelve 
ounces  *,  grind  them  well  together  in  a  flone  mor¬ 
tar,  with  a  glafs  or  wooden  peftle,  till  no  quickfil¬ 
ver  appears.  Then  fill  one  third  part  of  a  bolt  head 
with  the  mixture,  fet  it  in  a  fand-furnace  j  let  the 
fand  lie  half  an  inch  thick  between  the  bottom  of 
the  bolt-head  and  the  kettle,  filling  it  up  with  fand 
within  an  inch  of  the  neck  :  flop  the  mouth  of  the 
glafs  with  a  little  paper,  or  cotton-wool ;  then  give 

fire 

g  The  calcined  vitriol  may  be  omitted.  In  the  Edinburgh  1 
Pharmacopoeia  this  procefs  is  dire&ed  in  the  following  manner. 
««  Take  of  the  calx  of  mercury  prepared  with  aqua  fortis,  and: 
of  decrepitated  fea  fait,  equal  parts  ;  powder  and  mix  thefe: 
well  together  ;  put  them  in  a  glafs  which  may  contain  double! 
the  quantity  ;  place  it  in  a  fand-furnace.  Apply  at  firft  a  fmalli 
lheatv  which  gradually  increafe,  till  the  fublimate  ariles  to  the: 
upper  part  of  the  glafs,  in  a  white  cryflalline  mafs. 

-  fc  Lemery  fays,  that  a  pound  of  mercury  treated  thus,  Will 

Yield  nineteen  ounces  of  fublimate. 
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fire  of  the  firft  degree  two  hours  increafe  it  to  the 
fecond,  in  which  keep  it  three  hours  •,  go  on  to  the 
third  degree,  three  hours  more,  and  in  that  time 
the  fublimation  will  be  performed.  Take  it  out 
when  cold,  and  wipe  the  fand  and  dirt  from  the 
bolt-head  ;  break  the  glafs  over  a  clean  iheet  of  pa¬ 
per,  and  feparate  the  fubiimate  from  the  light  flowers 
at  the  top,  and  the  dud  which  lies  in  the  bottom. 
Afterwards,  powder  this  grofly,  and  repeat  the 
fublimation  the  fecond  and  third  time  \  If  you 

G  3  fub~ 

i  The  procefs  in  Letnery  is  the  fame  with  this  ;  and  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  upon  the  third  fublimation,  he  had  twenty-fix 
ounces  and  a  half  of  mercurius  dulcis. 

The  notion  that  repeated  fublimation,  by  the  fimple  a£t  of 

i  triture,  wears  away  and  breaks  the  points  of  the  fubiimate,  up- 
1  on  which  depends  its  corrofivenefs,  is  erroneous ;  for  if  this  was 
true,  fubiimate  corrofive  itfelf  would  become  mild,  barely  by 
repeating  the  operation.  The  only  method  of  dulcifying  fubli- 
mate  is,  to  add  fo  much  mercury  to  it,  as  may  entirely  fatiate 
the  acid  fpirit  of  fea- fait  contained  in  it  :  triture,  digeftion,  and 
fublimation,  are  neceffary  operations  to  perform  this  effed,  as 
they  facilitate  the  combination  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury  with  the  acid.  But  as  different  corrofive  fublimates  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  quantity  of  acid  they  contain,,  it  is  more  pru¬ 
dent  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  the  mercury,  and  not  to  feparate 
it,  if  any  fhould  appear  diftin£t  on  the  firft  fublimation,  but  to 
endeavour  to  combine  it  with  the  fubiimate  by  triture  and  re¬ 
peating  the  operation.  If  the  mercurius  dulcis  fhould  prove 
over-dofed  with  mercury,  its  fuperfiuous  quantity  may  be  eafily 
feparated  by  difti'lation  :  break  the  cake  into  fmali  pieces,  and 
put  them  in  a  low  retort,  with  its  neck  a  little  reclined  ;  then 
gradually  increafe  the  fire,  till  no  more  mercury  drops  into  the 
receiver. 
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fublime  .it  fix  times,  or  more,  it  is  called  ca- 
lomelas  k. 

Its  operation  is  cathartick :  it  is  given  to  kill 
worms,  and  in  all  venereal  cafes,  even  to  the  raifing 
of  a  falivation.  It's  dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  one 
dram. 

W  h  e  n  you  grind  the  fublimate  and  crude 
mercury  together,  muffle  yourfelf  with  a  napkin  or 
handkerchief,  to  keep  the  volatile  atoms  which  will 
rife  from  the  fublituate  out  of  your  mouth  and 
nofirils  ;  and  be  careful  not  to  make  the  fire  too  big, 
for  too  fierce  a  fire  makes  it  rife  black  ;  and  if  fo, 
you  moil  fublime  it  again  ;  and  if  that  fublimation 
does  not  bring  it  to  its  colour,  mix  with  every  pound 
of  mercurius  dulcis,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  de¬ 
crepitated  fait,  and  fublime  it  again. 

Red  precipitate  of  Mercury, 

HpAKE  crude  mercury,  one  pound,  of  aqua 
fords  1  (made  as  at  the  end  of  this  procefs) 
two  pounds  *,  let  them  (land  in  the  heat  of  afhes, 
that  the  aqua  fortis  may  fimmer,  till  the  flowers  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  ;  then  increafe  the  fire  till  the  flowers 
rife  red  about  the  middle  of  the  glafs,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  tire  to  the  highefl.  degree,  for  the 

fpace 

k  Calomel  is  an  improper  name  of  this  preparation,  as  it  fig- 
skies  another  of  a  different  kind,  whofe  colour  is  black. 

1  The  aqua  fortis  for  this  preparation  fhould  be  drawn  over 
from  a  little  common  fak.  This  gives  the  precipitate  a  bright 
fparkling  appearance.  A  pound  of  mercury  will  gain  fomewhat 
better  than  two  ounces  in  this  preparation. 
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fpace  of  three  hours  ;  after  which,  let  all  cool,  and 
take  out  the  precipitate. 

It  is  rarely  given  inwardly,  without  correction : 
It  eats  proud  flefh,  and  is  ufed  for  the  laying  open 
of  (hankers.  Some  chirurgeons  have  in  the  army 
ufed  it  internally  with  fuccefs  :  and  I  have  heard 
gentlemen  of  probity  after  t,  that  they  knew  an  old 
quacking  nurfe  give  a  full  dram  to  very  robuft  fel¬ 
lows,  in  venereal  cafes,  and  they  have  efcaped. 

The  aqua  fortis  which  you  fave  in  making  of 
fublimate,  is  belt  for  this  operation,  which  alfo 
ought  to  be  performed  in  a  chimney.  If  you  take 
double  the  quantity  of  this  fublimated  fpirit,  the 
mercury  will  fooner  diflolve. 

T’he  prince's  powder  m. 

AKE  of  red  precipitate  (made  as  before) 
half  a  pound  ;  grind  it  very  well  upon  a  mar- 
ble  or  porphyry-ftone  ;  put  it  into  a  cucurbit,  with 
two  quarts  of  water ;  place  it  in  a  fand-furnace, 
and  give  it  hre  to  make  it  fcalding  hot :  let  it  (land 
fo  twelve  hours,  ilirring  it  once  in  two  hours ;  then 
let  it  cool,  and  decant  the  water.  Put  this  precipi¬ 
tate  into  water  a  fecond  and  a  third  time,  repeating 
the  operation  as  before  :  then  dry  the  precipitate, 
and  grind  it  with  double  the  weight  of  the  fait,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  refidence  of  the  tinftura  metal  Jo¬ 
rum  m.  Put  them  into  a  cucurbit  with  water,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  all  things  as  above,  till  the  precipitate 

G  4  re- 

»  Any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will  do  as  welt 
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remains  infipid  :  then  dry  it,  and  boil  it  in  fpirit 
of  wine.  Decant  the  fpirit,  when  cool,  and  dry 
the  precipitate. 

It  is  emetick  and  cathartic,  and  is  given  in  moil 
venereal  and  chronic  cafes.  The  dofe,  from  three 
grains  to  half  a  fcruple. 

Mercury  precipitated  with  flowers  of  antimony . 


AKE  of  mercury  (which  has  been  diftilled 


JL  with  fait  of  tartar  and  quick-lime )  four  ounces ; 
grind  it  with  as  much  flowers  of  antimony  as  will 
faturate  it ;  put  it  into  a  bolt-head,  or  an  infernal 
glafs,  which  place  in  a  fand-heat,  Continue  it  fa, 
till  it  is  converted  into  red  flowers  \  which  are  much 
more  cathartic  than  emetic,  and  are  given  in  vene« 
real,  and  other  chronic  difeafes.  The  dofe  from 

three  to  eight  grains. 

/ 

An  excellent  precipitate  of  Mercury » 

lP\ISSOLVE  four  ounces  of  fal  enixum  in 
one  pound  of  fpirit  of  nitre  :  in  this  men- 
Aruum,  difiolve  four  ounces  of  mercury  put  it 
into  a  retort,  which  place  in  a  fand-heat ;  give  it  a 
gradual  fire,  till  it  ceafeth  dropping:  when  cool, 
take  the  retort  out  of  the  fand  ;  in  its  bottom  you 
will  find  a  mafs  of  a  pleafant  golden  colour.  Re¬ 
duce  this  into  a  fine  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  frefh 
retort ;  then  cohobate  the  drawn  fpirit,  with  four 
ounces  of  new  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  diftil  as  before. 
Repeat  it  a  third  time  *,  take  out  the  precipitate, 
and  wafli  it. 


I  have 
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I  have  known  this  medicine  ufed  with  wonderful 
fuccefs.  The  dofe,  from  two  to  eight  grains. 

The  Red  Panacaa  of  Mercury. 

TAKE  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  ;  put  it  into  a  cucurbit ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  eight  times  its  weight  of  fpring- water  :  let 
it  fland  in  a  heat  offand  twenty-four  hours,  fhaking 
it  three  or  four  times ;  pour  off  the  water,  and 
keep  it  for  ule.  Then  dry  the  precipitate,  and  put 
to  it  eight  times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  wine  :  fit  a 
glafs  to  the  mouth  of  the  cucurbit;  lute  it  well,  and 
fet  it  in  a  gentle  heat.  Let  it  continue  there  fit 
teen  days  :  ihake  it  often  ;  and  after  it  is  cool, 
pour  off  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  decantation.  Then 
take  the  precipitate,  and  put  it  in  a  china-difh, 
with  twice  its  weight  of  tin&ure  of  fulphur.  Sec 
it  on  fire,  and  burn  off  the  tin&ure  ;  and  then 
put  on  frefh  fpirit  of  wine.  Let  it  Hand  in  a  very 
gentle  heat  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  after  it  is  fet¬ 
tled,  decant.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  put  it  up 
for  ufe. 

It  is  one  of  the  befl:  mercurial  precipitates,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  venereal  pox.  Its  operation  is  ca¬ 
thartic,  and  fometimes  a  little  emetic.  Its  dofe  is 
from  two  to  twelve,  or  fifteen  grains. 

The  red  precipitate  muff  alfo  be  ground  very 
fine  before  it  is  wafhed,  for  the  reafon  aforefaid. 
Mr.  Barton ,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  London ,  kept 
this  as  a  fecret* 

The 
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*The  White  Panaccea  of  Mercury . 

RIND  calomel  to  very  fine  powder,  and  put 
it  into  a  cucurbit,  with  eight  times  its  weight 
of  fpirit  of  wine  :  place  it  in  warm  fand  ;  let  it 
ftand  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  fhake  it  every 
day  two  or  three  times ;  then  fit  a  glafs  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cucurbit,  and  make  it  a  circulating  glafs. 
Separate  the  fpirit,  either  by  decantation,  or  dft 
fli llation,  and  dry  the  powder  in  a  gentle  heat. 
This  is  called  panacea  mercurii. 

Its  dofe  is  the  fame  with  mercurius  dulcis  \  and 
fome  think  it  a  better  and  more  fafe  medicine,  be- 
caufe  the  fpirit  of  wine  takes  from  it  fome  of  its 
corrofive  falts,  or  at  lead*  cor  reds  them. 

Before  you  put  the  fpirit  of  wine  to  it,  you 
muft  reduce  it  into  a  moft  impalpable  powder, 
which  muft  be  pafted  through  the  fin  eft  fieve,  that 
fo  the  fpirit  of  wine  may  the  better  ad  upon  thofe 
minute  atoms,  and  wafti  off  part  of  the  corrofive 
fait,  which  keeps  it  in  a  dry  form. 

White  Precipitate , 

DISSOLVE  four  ounces  of  mercury  in  eight 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  :  when  it  is  all  djffolved, 
put  it  into  a  wide-mouthed  glafs,  in  which  is  a  pint 
of  fpring- water ;  fhake  them  together,  and  pour 
on  filtered  brine,  by  little  and  little  :  let  the  brine 
be  as  ftrong  as  you  can  make  it ;  to  a  pint  of 
which,  put  in  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  falarmoniac; 

ftir 
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ftir  the  matter  about,  and  let  it  fettle  ;  then  put  on 
more  brine  :  ftir,  and  let  them  ftand  to  fettle  as 
before  ;  and  fo  continue  putting  on  brine,  till  you 
perceive  no  more  will  precipitate.  Then  let  it 
ftand  five  or  fix  hours  to  fettle,  and  pour  off  the 
water  by  inclination.  Put  on  common  water, 
ftir  it  about  ;  and,  when  fettled  decant  as  before  ; 
and  fo  proceed,  putting  on  frefh  water,  furring  and 
pouring  off,  till  you  find  the  precipitate  infipid 
Then  lay  a  clean  paper  upon  a  chalk-ftone  *,  put  the 
precipitate  upon  it,  and  let  it  lie  there,  till  the 
chalk  has  ablorbed  the  water  :  then  remove  it  to  a 
board,  and  let  it  dry  in  the  fhade,  between  two 
papers. 

Its  operation  is  a  little  cathartic,  and  emetic 
fometimes  ;  it  alfo  procures  falivation.  It  is  given 
in  the  French  pox,  fcurvy,  and  yellow-jaundice. 
Its  dofe  is  from  five  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains. 
If  you  boil  it  two  or  three  hours  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
it  will  free  it  from  fome  of  its  corrofive  falts,  and 
render  the  medicine  more  fafe. 

Put 

/ 

n  The  ablution  with  common  water  fhould  not  be  too  often 
repeated,  or  the  water  fufrered  to  fiand  too  long  upon  the  preci¬ 
pitate,  for  it  will  at  length  entirely  diffolve  the  whole.  If  a 
fixt  alkaline  fait  be  added  to  the  water  which  has  ferved  to  walla 
this  preparation,  a  new  precipitate  will  be  obtained. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  been  accuftomed  to  make  this  in  a 
more  fkilful  and  advantageous  manner,  by  diflblving  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  fal  armoniac  and  corrofive  fublimate  mercury  in  water, 
and  then  precipitating  them  with  a  fixt  alkaline  fait.  This  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  to  be  walked  with  repeated  affufions  of  water  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  above. 
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Put  not  above  two  ounces  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre 
at  a  time  upon  the  crude  mercury  and  when  it 
has  adted  upon  the  mercury,  and  the  fumes  begin 
to  ceafe,  put  on  two  ounces  more  ;  and  fo  do,  till 
the  mercury  is  all  difiblved.  If  you  fliould  put  all 
the  fpirit  of  nitre  on  at  once,  the  a&ion  would  be 
fo  violent,  that  it  would  heat  too  fuddenly,  and 
endanger  the  glafs.  Be  as  cautious  as  you  can  ;  the 
fumes  will  rife  with  fome  violence,  and  therefore 
this  operation  ought  always  to  be  done  in  a  chim¬ 
ney,  that  the  ill  fumes  may  be  avoided  °6 

c Turbith  mineral ,  or  yellow  Precipitate . 

^TAKE  four  ounces  of  quick-filver  ;  put  it  in- 
A  to  a  retort,  and  to  it  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre  ;  let  it  (land  till  it  has  done  fuming  ;  then  add 
oil  of  vitriol,  half  a  pound  :  place  the  retort  in  a 
land- furnace,  give  it  a  gradual  fire  to  the  fourth 
degree,  and  the  operation  will  be  performed  in  fix 
or  feven  hours  time.  Then  take  out  the  retort, 
and  break  it :  pulverize  the  white  mafs,  either  in  a 
glafs,  or  marble  mortar  ;  put  it  into  a  wide-mouthed 
glafs,  and  pour  to  it  three  pints  of  warm  water  : 
let  it  ftand  two  hours,  and  ihake  it  three  or  four 
times ;  when  it  is  fettled,  pour  off  the  water  by 
inclination,  and  keep  it  by  itfelf.  Put  more  water 
to  the  yellow  powder  j  ftir  it  well  about,  and  when 

fettled, 

0  If  the  mercury  be  added  to  the  fpirit  of  nitre  by  little  and 
little,  the  folation  will  go  on  calmly,  and  the  dilfipation  of  the 
noxious  vapours  be  entirely  prevented. 
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fettled,  pour  off,  as  before  ;  and  fo  proceed  with 
feveral  ablutions,  till  the  powder  has  no  tafte ;  dry 
the  powder  upon  a  gentle  heat  of  fand,  and  put  it 
up  for  ufe. 

The  firft  waitings  p  are  good  to  touch  old  and 
ftubborn  ulcers  with,  and  to  mix  with  any  fweet 
water  to  cure  the  itch.  The  turbith  is  cathartic 
and  emetic,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  venereal  cafes. 
The  dole  is  from  two  to  eight  grains. 

The  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  diflfolve  the  mer¬ 
cury,  it  only  calcines  it  %  but  the  fpiritof  nitre  dif- 
folves  it,  and  produces  a  turbith  more  fubtile  than 
that  made  with  oil  of  vitriol  alone  % 

Green 

9  The  firft  walhings  carry  off  fuch  parts  of  the  menftruum 
as  are  not  combined  with  the  mercury,  and  diffolve  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  luch  as  are,  and  fo  defraud  the  operator  of  the 
due  quantity  of  calx.  This  is  evident  from  the  quantity  of 
precipitate  which  may  be  gained  from  thefe  liquors  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  fixt  alkali,  and  from  the  calx  proving  lighter,  inftead 
of  heavier  than  the  mercury*  Four  ounces  of  mercury  corroded 
by  oil  of  vitriol,  weighs  five  ounces  and  a  half.  This  calx 
being  well  waftied,  is  reduced  to  three  ounces  and  one  quarter. 

*  Turbith  mineral  is  ufually  prepared  without  fpirit  of  nitre* 
which  indeed  is  of  no  further  ufe  in  this  preparation,  than  to 
facilitate  the  a&ion  of  the  vitriolic  acid  upon  the  mercury. 
This  procefs  is  rot  to  be  performed  without  feme  difficulty  and 
danger  ;  but  by  obferving  the  following  cautions,  both  may 
be  avoided.  Take  two  parts  of  ftrong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one 
of  pure  mercury  ;  put  them  into  a  low  retort,  which  muft  not 
be  filled  above  half  full.  Place  the  retort  in  a  fand  furnace, 

I  •'  ' 

under  a  good  chimney,  fo  that  the  afeending  drops  may  not 
fall  back  into  it,  but  may  be  conveyed  immediately  into  the 

receiver. 
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Green  Precipitate  r. 


U  T  four  ounces  of  mercury  into  a  matrafs,  to 


^  which  put  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  double  aqua 
fords,  eight  ounces.  In  another  glafs  put  half  an 
ounce  of  fine  copper,  which  diffolve  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  aqua  fortis.  Put 
both  the  diffolutions  together,  place  them  in  fand, 
and  abftradt  the  aqua  fortis.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel  there  will  remain  a  blackifh  mafs,  which  mud: 
be  powdered  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mortar.  This 
done,  put  it  into  a  cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  four 
pints  of  diftilled  vinegar  ;  fet  it  in  a  heat  of  fand, 
where  let  it  continue  forty-eight  hours,  fliaking  it 
once  in  two  or  three  hours :  at  Jafb,  augment  the 
fire  to  make  the  diddled  vinegar  boil  \  let  it  con¬ 
tinue  fo  at  lead;  one  hour,  and  when  cold,  pour  off 


the 


receiver.  Cover  the  body  of  the  retort  quite  up  to  the  neck, 
vAtfi  fand  :  apply  a  gradual  fire  till  the  oil  of  vitriol  begins  to 
boil  :  keep  it  in  this  degree,  till  the  ebullition  ceafes ;  -then  in- 
creafe  the  lire  to  the  utmofl:  the  furnace  is  capable  of  giving. 
When  the  receiver  grows  cold,  let  the  fire  go  out  ;  and  edulco¬ 
rate  the  mafs  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  as  above 
directed. 

r  In  the  laft  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  there 
is  an  elegant  compofition  of  this  kind  direfted  in  a  very 
icientifical  manner,  which  for  its  fingularity,  I  fhall  here  infert. 
£I  Take  of  corrofive  mercury  fublimate  in  powder  four  ounces, 
Diflolve  this  in  a  quart  of  hot  water.  Take  of  filings  of  copper 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  fpirit  of  fa!  armoniac  eight  ounces ;  digefl 
in  a  matrafs  till  you  have  got  a  deep  blue  tindlure  :  filter 
this,  and  drop  it  by  little  and  little  into  the  mercurial  folution ; 
when  the  precipitate  has  fallen,  evaporate  to  drynefs.” 
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die  diftilled  vinegar  by  inclination,  and  you  will 
find  it  tinged  of  a  green  colour  «,  put  upon  that 
which  remains,  more  diftilled  vinegar,  and  proceed 
as  before  :  filter  the  tinged  vinegar,  and  put  it  into 
a  cucuibit  3  let  it  in  a  heat  of  land  to  evaporate 
gently,  to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  or  that  it  be¬ 
gins  to  fparkle  ;  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it 
cool  ,  when  3tis'  cold,  it  will  be  an  hard  mafs, 
which  make  into  fine  powder,  and  keep  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  cathartic  and  emetic.  It  is  a 
fpecific  in  gonorrhoea’s,  and  is  given  in  all  venereal 
cafes.  The  dofe  is  from  two  to  fix  grains. 

You  ought  to  obferve  the  fame  precaution  here 
as  in  the  white  precipitate,  viz.  to  put  the  fpirit  of 
nitre  upon  the  mercury  by  little  and  little  j  and  al fo 
to  perform  the  operation  in  a  chimney. 


JEtbiops  Mineral \ 


ARE  Bowers  of  fulphur,  and  crude  clean 


A  mercury,  of  each  half  a  pound  let  them 
foe  ground  together  in  a  clean  iron  mortar,  till 
they  are  incorporated  into  a  black  powder.  It  will 
take  up  four  or  five  hours  time  to  grind  it  \ 


"The 


s  f ms  preparation  is  made  much  iooner,  and  with  greater 
eafe,  by  melting  the  fulphur  in  an  iron  ladle  over  the  fire,  and 
then  putting  in  the  mercury,  (fee  page  77)  There  are  many 
perfons  who  condemn  this  practice,  and  particularly  order  the 
tethiops  to  be  made  without  fire  ;  and  as  this  circurnfiance  has 
been  frequently,  though  I  think,  without  any  good  reafon,  in¬ 
fixed  on  s  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fet  this  affair  in  a  true  light,  by 
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fhe  Coralline  fecret  of  Mercury . 

A  K  E  four  ounces  of  red  precipitate,  put  it 


into  a  retort,  and  put  to  it  eight  ounces  of 
fpirit  of  nitre  ;  fet  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  draw 
off  the  fpirit  in  a  gradual  heat,  to  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree.  This  operation  will  be  performed  in  five  or 
fix  hours  *,  return  that  fpirit  of  nitre,  with  four 
ounces  of  new  fpirit  upon  the  precipitate,  and  draw 
off  as  before  :  repeat  the  fame  operation,  with  four 
ounces  of  new  fpirit ;  and  at  laif  let  it  continue  at 
leafl  two  hours,  in  the  fourth  degree  of  fire  :  then 
let  all  cool,  and  you  will  have  a  very  red  and  fubtile 
powder  *  which  put  into  a  crucible,  and  fet  in  a 
fire  of  charcoal,  but  not  exceeding  a  worm-red, 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  put  it  into  a  ma- 
trafs,  and  add  to  it  three  pints  of  diftilled  fountain 
or  rain-water  ;  fet  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  give  it 
a  gradual  fire  till  it  boils ;  and  fo  keep  it  half  an 
hour :  pour  off  that  water  by  inclination,  and  dry 
the  powder  gently  *,  then  put  to  it  twelve  ounces  of 
tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  and  in  a  gentle  heat  draw 


it 


©bferving*  that  the  fulphur  and  mercury  have  undergone  much 
greater  degrees  of  fire  in  their  extra&ions  from  their  matrices, 
(particularly  the  mercury)  than  is  here  required  ;  that  the  union 
of  the  mercury  with  the  fulphur  is  more  effe&ually  completed 

by  this  means  than  by  the  degree  of  triture,  which  the  apo* 
thecaries  are  accuftomed  to  j  that  the  fire  is  not  fuppofed  to 
communicate  any  ill  qualities  to  the  fulphur  and  mercury  in 
cinnabar,  though  an  intenfe  heat  is  necefiary  to  fublime  it* 
See  Pharmacopeia  Reformats,  p.  82. 
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it  off,  and  fo  proceed  by  two  cohobations  :  then 
put  to  it  twelve  ounces  of  new  tartarized  fpirit  of 
wine,  fit  a  glafs  to  the  mouth  of  the  cucurbit,  to 
make  it  a  circulatory  vefTel  ;  let  it  Hand  in  a  gentle 
heat  of  fand  forty-eight  hours ;  and  at  the  laft  of 
all,  let  it  fimmer  a  little  ;  then  let  all  cool  :  decant 
the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  dry  the  powder,  which  is 
called  arcanum  corallinum. 

Its  operation  is  chiefly  cathartic.  It  is  given  in 
the  gout,  dropfy,  fcurvy,  and  the  pox  *,  and  is  one 
of  the  beft  precipitates  commonly  made.  Its  dole 
is  from  three  to  ten  grains. 

You  may  take  clean  crude  mercury,  inftead  of 
red  precipitate,  if  you  pleafe  ;  the  firft  difTolution 
and  exliccation  makes  it  red  precipitate  :  then  you 
imay  freely  put  all  the  fpirit  of  nitre  upon  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  at  once  ,  becaufe  the  adtion  of  the  mer- 
icury  and  fpirit  of  nitre  is  over  in  the  firft  difiblu« 
<tion  of  the  mercury.  In  all  things  elfe  proceed  as 
the  procefs  diredts. 

Oil  of  Mercury . 

YAPORATE  the  firft  wa filings  of  mineral 
turbith  to  a  fait,  fet  it  in  a  cold  moift  place, 
and  it  will  diflblve  into  a  ftrong  corroflve  liquor, 
which  is  called  oil  of  mercury. 

It  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  touch  venereal  (hankers, 
if  you  apply  to  them  pledgets  dipt  therein. 


Another 


i 
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Another  Oil  of  Mercury. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
of  fubli'mated  fal  armoniac  half  a  pound  *, 
make  them  both  into  fine  powder,  and  mix  them 
well ;  put  them  into  a  retort,  place  it  in  fand,  with 
a  receiver  to  it ;  make  a  fire,  which  raife  gradually  , 
to  the  fourth  degree,  and  in  feven  or  eight  hours 
time  the  operation  will  be  done.  Take  all  that 
is  di fii lied  and  fublimed,  grind  it  in  a  glals  or  mar¬ 
ble  mortar,  and  afterwards  fet  it  in  a  cellar,  in  a 
fiat  glafs,  to  diffolve  into  a  liquor,  which  is  called 
oil  of  mercury. 

It  is  endued  with  the  fame  virtues  the  proceed¬ 
ing  oil  is.  / 

These  oils  are  mercury  coagulated  by  the  cor- 

rofive  fpirits  of  vitriol,  common  fait,  and  fal  ar¬ 
moniac  which  afterwards  will  diffolve  again  like 
a  fait :  it  ought  to  be  evaporated  in  glafs,  becaufe 
earthen  veffels  will  fuck  in  too  much  of  the  fait, 
and  it  will  prey  upon  the  lead  with  which  the 
yeffel  is  glazed. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Bifmuth ,  cr  cIin~Glafs. 

fT  is  a  fmooth,  white,  metallic  matter,  brittle, 
and  breaks  in  large  flakes,  like  regulus  martis. 
It  is  artificial,  and  compofed  of  tin,  tartar,  and 
arfenic  5  not  made  in  any  quantity  in  England ,  but 

in 
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in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany ,  from  whence  we 
have  it  K 

Preparations  of  Bifmuth. 

* 

Flowers  of  Bifmuth . 


T>EAT  four  ounces  of  bifmuth  into  fine  pow¬ 
der  :  mix  this  very  well  with  half  a  pound  of 
Jnitre  likewife  in  fine  powder.  Set  an  earthen  body3 
with  a  perforation  in  its  fide,  “  in  a  fubliming  fur- 
Face,  and  adapt  to  it  a  fet  of  aludels ;  put  a  glafs 

H  2  head 


f  Bifmuth,  wifmuth,  filver  marcafite,  or  tin-glafs,  is  not  an 
artificial  compofition,  as  has  been  erroneoufiy  fuppofed  by  many 
(writers,  but  is  the  prooudl  of  an  ore,  which  is  fometimes  found 
;fo  rich,  as  to  yield,  upon  being  barely  expofed  to  a  fmall  heat, 
ra  confiderable  quantity  of  this  femi-metallic  fubfiance.  The 
Specific  gravity  of  bifmuth  is  to  that  of  gold  as  9,700  to  19,640  ; 
;i>ot  it  comes  nearefi:  in  weight  to  copper,  to  which  it  is  as  9,700 
e°  9,000.  It  eafily  melts,  and,  added  to  other  metals,  preatlv 
promotes  their  fufibility  ;  hence  it  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  in 
folders.  Fire  foon  difiipates  it  in  the  form  of  fmoke.  Melted 
with  lead,  tin,  or  filver,  and  afterwards  amalgamated  with  mer- 
;:ury,  it  attenuates  them  fo  as  to  pafs  through  leather  j  but  fe- 
jparates  from  this  amalgama  iu  a  few  days.  It  difiolves  with 
;|reat  effervefcence  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  likewife  in  aqua  regia  : 
it  alfo  difiolves  in  fpirit  of  fait,  but  fiowly  :  the  vitriolic  acid  has 
ittle  or  no  effedt  upon  its  reguline  parts  :  vinegar  and  the  vege¬ 
table  acids  eafily  difiolve  it,  and  acquire  a  fharp,  bitter,  brafiy 
itafie.  Mixt  with  fulphur,  it  readily  flovvs  into  a  ftriated  fub- 
Itance  refembling  antimony,  but  eafily  parts  with  it  in  the  fire. 
Melted  with  tin,  it  makes  it  harder  and  brighter.  Fluxed  with 
zinc,  it  is  faid  (fee  Cramer .  Elem.  Art.  docimajl .  ed.  2 .  <vol.  1.  p, 
,69.)  not  to  mix  with  it,  but  to  feparate  diftindt,  although  they 
are  throughly  fb'rred  together. 
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head  and  recipient  on  the  uppermoff,  ana  as  icon 
as  the  bottom  of  the  body  is  red  hot,  project  the 
mixture  into  it5  through  the  hole/5  by  half  a  tpoon- 
ful  at  a  time.  When  the  operation  is  over,  take  , 
away  the  aludels,  and  wipe  off  the  flowers  with  a 
feather.  Thefe  flowers  are  very  white,  and  efleem- 
ed  an  excellent  fucus. 

Let  all  be  fublimed,  which  will  rife  from  one 
half  fpoonful,  before  you  put  in  another,  which 
you  may  know  by  the  ceafing  of  the  little  crack¬ 
ling  :  wafh  the  fait  from  that  which  remains  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fubliming  pot,  and  it  is  not  only  a 
good  fucus,  but  alfo  a  good  diaphoretic,  efpecialiy 
if  the  fpirit  of  nitre  be  once  or  twice  diftilled  from 
it  after  its  waffling. 

Its  dofe  and  virtue  is  the  fame  with  mineral 
bezoar. 

Magi/iery  of  B  if  ninth. 

TJUT  one  pound  of  fpirit  of  nitre  (made  with 
**■’  oil  of  vitriol)  into  a  quart  body  uncut,  and 
add  to  it  as  much  powder  of  tin-glafs,  by  an  ounce 
at  a  time,  as  the  fpirit  is  capable  of  diffolving, 
which  will  be  about  feven  or  eight  ounces  :  then 
take  two  gallons  of  water,  and  diffolve  in  it  four 
ounces  of  common  fait  ;  filter  the  whole,  and  put 
it  into  a  clean  earthen  pan  pour  upon  it  the  f'o- 
lution  of  bifmuth,  and  immediately  it  will  turn 
milky,  and  a  precipitate  will  fall  :  permit  it  to 
ftand,  till  fettled,  and,  by  gentle  inclination,  pour  \ 
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off  the  water  from  the  magiftery.  Put  on  more 
frefh  water  ;  ftir  It  well,  and  when  fettled,  pour  it 
off  :  and  fo  continue  the  ablutions,  till  the  ma- 
j  giftery  is  infipid,  which  dry  gently,  and  keep  for 
i  life,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  flowers  u. 

Be  fire  to  place  the  cucurbit  in  the  chimney, 

1  the  better  to  convey  the  fumes,  which  are  bad  for 
the  break,  lungs,  and  brain  :  and  if  you  fee  a 
black  (cum  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  when  you 
!  make  the  precipitation,  take  it  off  with  a  fpoon. 

“  C  H  A  P,  IX. 

t... 

Of  Zinc* 

INC,  tu te nag,  or  fpelter,  is  a  femi-metallic 
fubftance,  fomewhat  refembling  lead  as  to  its 
:  external  appearance.  It  is  obtained  from  a  peculiar 

H  3  fort 

u  Few  of  the  trading  chemifts  are  acquainted  with  the  me- 
|  thod  of  preparing  this  magiftery,  with  its  due  requifites  of 
brightnefs,  colour,  and  lightnefs.  For  the  purpofes  this  pre¬ 
paration  is  generally  deftgned,  the  procefs  above  will  not  make 
it  fufficiently  pure  :  I  ihall  therefore  communicate  another.-'”-- 
Take  any  quantity  of  proof  aqua  fortis  ;  put  it  in  a  parting 
glafs,  or  i mall  boit  head,  and  fet  it  under  a  chimney  :  into  this, 
fowly  and  by  degrees,  let  fall  a  little  quantity  of  bifmutb  grofly 
powdered,  waiting  till  the  ftrft  is  diftolved,  before  a  fecond  par¬ 
cel  is  added.  When  the  menftruum  will  no  lancer  a£l  upon 
the  metal,  warily  decant  it,  and  pour  it  into  a  conliderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  pure  diftilled  water  ;  it  will  grow  turbid,  and  feon  de- 
polite  an  extremely  white  precipitate  :  if  fpirit  of  wine  be  added 
to  the  water,  the  precipitation  will  be  fooner  completed.  De¬ 
cant  the  water  from  the  magiftery,  which  carefully  dry  in  the 

fhade,  between  two  papers  :  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  fire,  will 
change  its  colour. 
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fort  of  lead  ore,  at  Gojlar  in  Germany ,  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  fublimation  w  :  it  is  likewife  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies .  It  melts  in  a  gentle  fire,  foon 
after  it  fmokes,  and  then  flicks  to  the  fides  of  the 
veffel  in  the  form  of  light,  white  flowers,  like 
wool :  in  a  greater  fire  it  burns  with  a  green  flame. 
It  mixes  eafily  with  lead  and  tin,  and  renders  them 
lefs  malleable  :  it  makes  copper  lefs  dudlile,  and  at 
the  fame  time  gives  it  a  golden  colour.  It  readily 
diffolves  in  vinegar,  and  likewife  in  the  vitriolic 
acid  diluted  with  water  :  it  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  ni¬ 
trous  and  marine  acid.  It  difficultly  mixes  with 
fulphur  in  fufion,  but  at  lafl  is  changed  by  it  into 
a  brittle,  dark-coloured,  fhining  fubflance.  Ground 
with  mercury,  it  mingles  with  it,  but  is  thrown 
out,  in  the  form  of  a  calx,  by  continuing  the  tri- 
ture,  and  adding  water.  The  pewterers  add  it 
with  their  tin,  and  the  brafiers  make  their  (fpeker) 
folder  of  a  mixture  of  it  and  copper. 

Prince's  Met  ah 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  copper  in  filings,  or 
clippings  of  thin  plates  ;  heat  them  in  a 
crucible  with  a  quick  fire,  till  they  are  juft  upon 
the  point  of  melting  :  then  add  an  ounce  of  zinc 
previoufly  melted  in  an  iron  ladle ;  ftir  the  whole 
together  with  a  very  hot  iron  rod,  and  as  foon  as 
it  is  melted,  pour  it  out  into  moulds.” 

CHAP, 


%v  See  Stahl  differt.  metallurg.  pyrotechn. 
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Of  Antimony. 


ANTIMONY  is  a  mineral  body,  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  metals,  but  more  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  faturn  :  it  is  compofed  of  a  mineral 
!  fulphur,  partly  pure,  and  of  a  folar  nature  ;  and 
partly  combuftibie,  like  other  fulphurs. 

It  is  full  of  an  indigefted  fuliginous  mercury, 
but  more  fixed  than  the  common.  It  is  a  moll  ex- 
:  cellent  fubjedl  both  for  internal  and  external  me¬ 
dicine,  x 

H  4  Regulus 


x  Antimony  is  a  ponderous  mineral  fubflance,  conflfling  of 

long  fhining  ftreaks,  or  needles :  it  is  compofed,  according  to 

[  Stahl,  of  two  or  three  parts  of  fulphur,  not  at  all  different 

from  the  common  fort,  and  one  of  a  white,  brittle,  femi- 

metallic  fubltance.  It  eafiiy  melts  in  the  lire  j  and  in  a  great 

heat  proves  totally  volatile.  Calcined  with  a  gradual  heat,  it 

°  7  / 

at  length  melts  into  a  reddifh  glafs.  It  promotes  the  fufion  of 
all  the  metals,  and  volatizes  them,  gold  alone  excepted.  The  , 
crude  mineral  melted  with  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  or  filver, 
depolites  its  metallic  part  in  the  form  of  a  regulus,  while  its 
iuiphureous  converts  them  into  fcoriss,  which  fwim  upon  the 
lop.  Fufed  with  fixed  alkaline  falts,  its  fulphur  is  feparated, 
and  rendered  foluble  in  water  :  at  length  its  reguline  parts  are 
taken  up.  Its  glafs  diflolves  Hones  of  all  kinds ;  and,  in  a 
ilrong  fire,  carries  them  away  with  it.  Its  regulus  makes  tin 
harder,  whiter,  and  more  fonorous  ;  hence  its  ufe  in  pewter  and 
bell -metal :  it  likewife  promotes  the  fufion  of  iron,  ''and  makes 
it  flow  extremely  thin  ;  at  the  fame  time,  it  renders  it  very  hard, 
and  deflroys  its  malleability  :  it  is  foluble  in  the  vitriolic  add  ; 
corroded  by  the  nitrous  ;  perfectly  diflolved  by  a<jua  regia,  and 

the 
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Regulus  of  Antimony , 

TAKE  of  antimony,  one  pound  ;  tartar^ 
twelve  ounces  *,  nitre,  fix  ounces  y  •,  powder 
them  finely,  and  mix  them  exadtly  •,  fet  a  crucible 
In  a  melting  furnace  :  let  the  fire  increafe  gradu¬ 
ally,  till  the  crucible  is  red  hot  \  then  put  in  the 
mixture,  by  a  (mail  fpoonful  at  a  time  *,  when  it  is 
all  in,  increafe  the  fire,  and  flop  the  door  of  the 
wind-furnace  ,  and  let  the  matter  continue  in  fufion 
half,  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  z,  till  its  fpark- 
ling  in  the  crucible  is  well  fpent :  then  pour  it  in¬ 
to  a  little  mortar,  being  firft  made  clean,  and  after- 
wards  heated,  and  greafed  with  a  little  butter,  tal¬ 
low,  or  wax  a.  Let  it  Hand,  till  cold,  and  then 

turn 

the  concentrated  fpirit  of  common  fait ;  but  is  not  a&ed  upon  by 
vinegar,  or  the  vegetable  acids :  it  is  by  no  means  mifcible  with 

mercury.  Fufed  along  with  fulphur,  it  refumes  its  priftine  form 

•  •  1 

and  qualities. 

y  The  quantity  of  the  falts  is  confiderably  too  large  for  the 
antimony  :  one  half  of  them  is  more  than  fufficient.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  put  them  into  a  pan,  and  deflagrate  them  with  a  red  hot 
iron,  before  they  are  mixed  with  the  antimony  ;  for,  by  this 
means,  a  conflderable  Iofs  is  prevented,  which  happens  from  the 

violent  detonation  when  they  are  projected  together. 

z  Five  minutes,  if  your  furnace  be  good,  are  enough  a  Are 
fo  long  continued  as  here  diredled,  muft  needs  diflipate  a  confl¬ 
derable  part  of  this  volatile  mineral,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
fcoriae  are  enabled  to  take  up  afrefli  a  good  deal  or  the  re¬ 
gulus. 

a  Take  great  care,  that  whatever  you  greafe  the  veflel  with, 
into  which  you  are  to  pour  the  melted  matters,  be  free  from  all 

moifture  i 
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turn  )t  out  :  beat  ofi  the  fcorise,  and  put  them  by 
in  an  earthen  pan,  to  make  the  fulphur  auratum 
with  ;  then  melt  your  regulus  again,  and  project 
one  ounce  of  nitre  in  powder.  Let  the  mixture 
Land  in  fufion  a  quarter  of  an  hour  \  and  call  it 
out  into  the  mortar,  heated,  then  greafed  as  before, 
and  it  will  be  more  pure.  If  you  would  have  it 
yet  more  pure,  repeat  the  lad  operation  once  more. 
Hill  faving  the  fcorise  together.  This  regulus  you 
may  form  into  cups,  pills,  or  infufe  it  in  white- 
wine  ten  or  twelve  hours,  which  will  have  the  fame 
operation  with  the  infuiion  of  crocus  metallorum. 

Differ  ent  quantities  are  ufed  in  the  making 
this  regulus :  feme  take  equal  parts  of  antimony, 
nitre,  and  tartar  ;  others,  antimony,  one  pound  ; 
tartar,  one  pound  and  a  half ;  and  nitre,  two 
pounds :  but  I  have  found  no  compofition  pro¬ 
duce  more,  or  better  regulus,  than  this  I  have  given 
you. 

The  melting  furnace  mu. ft  be  placed  in  a  chim¬ 
ney,  and  have  a  care  you  do  not  bring  any  fpark 
of  fire  along  with  the  fpoon  you  projed  the  mix¬ 
ture  with  ;  if  you  do,  it  will  fet  all  the  compofition 
on  fire. 

Another 

moifture  ;  otherwife,  from  the  fudden  rarefaction  of  it,  great 
part  will  be  thrown  out  with  violence  and  confiderable  danger. 
It  is  more  convenient  to  black  the  infide  of  it  with  the  {moke 
of  a  torch. 
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€C  Another  procefs  for  obtaining  the  Regains  of 

Antimony . 

rp  AKE  of  crude  antimony,  one  pound  :  break 
-*■  it  into  a  very  coarfe  powder  ;  mingle  this 
with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal-duft  ; 
fpread  the  mixture  over  the  bottom  of  a  flat  earthen 
pan  ;  apply  a  gradual  fire  to  it,  fo  as  not  to  make 
the  pan  at  leak  red  hot ;  keep  continually  moving 
it  with  a  little  iron  rake,  carefully  avoiding  the 
fumes,  till  it  fmokcs  but  very  little  :  mix  this  with 
a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  the  black  flux  b,  and 
melt  it  in  3  crucible  with  a  quick  fire  :  as  foon  as  it 
is  in  perfect  fufion,  pour  it  out  into  a  heated  cone, 
the  infide  oi  which  you  have  already  greafed,  or 
imoked  ;  the  regulus  will  fubfide  to  the  bottom,  in 
a  much  larger  quantity  than  can  be  gained  by  the 
foregoing  procefs.53 


4 The  Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony . 

T>  O  I L  the  fcoriae  of  the  regulus  in  twenty  times 
its  weight  of  fountain  water,  the  fpace  of  one 
hour;  ftir  it  often,  and,  whilft  hot,  run  it  through 
a  fine  (training-cloth  ;  then  put  diftilled  vinegar  c  to 

it, 

h  Grind  two  parts  of  crude  tartar  and  one  of  nitre,  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  ;  then  apply  a  red  hot  iron  to  the  mixture,  which  will  take 
fire,  and  be  converted  into  a  black  coal  ;  powder  this  while  hot, 
and  keep  it  in  a  veffel  clofe  ftopt  for  ufe. 

Spirit  of  fait  is  a  cheaper  acid,  and  therefore  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpofe. 
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it,  and  there  will  precipitate  a  red  powder  :  let  it 
Hand  to  fettle,  and  drop  more  diddled  vinegar  into 
it  *,  and  if  it  turns  the  clear  liquor  muddy,  let  it 
fettle,  and  drop  yet  more  diddled  vinegar  again  in¬ 
to  it  ;  and  fo  proceed,  till  you  fee  the  liquor  will 
not  turn  muddy,  by  putting  diflilled  vinegar  to  it : 
waih  it  with  many  warm  waters,  till  it  is  without 
tafte  or  fmell  ;  then  put  it  into  a  coffin  of  paper, 
to  drain  off  as  much  of  the  water  as  you  can  *,  and 
laftly,  put  it  into  a  flat  earthen  diffi,  and  fet  it  in  a 
gentle  warmth  to  dry. 

It  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  endued  with  the 
fame  virtues  other  antimonial  emetics  are.  Its  dole 
is  from  one  to  fix  or  eight  grains. 

If  you  do  not  pafs  the  liquor  through  the  ftrainer 
while  it  is  hot,  it  will  coagulate  when  it  has  paffed 
the  filter  :  and  when  you  precipitate  the  fulphur  % 
remove  it  into  feme  place  wherein  the  flench  may 
not  offend  you.  You  muft  wafh  it  very  often  with 

warm 

d  This  preparation  is  not  Ariftly  a  fulphur,  but  is  compofed 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  regulus  of  antimony,  as  well  as  of 
its  fulphur,  as  will  appear  evidently  from  the  following  trial. 
Mix  four  parts  of  the  preparation  with  two  of  bright  filings  of 
iron,  and  one  of  the  black  flux  :  melt  this  with  a  quick  fire  in  a 
crucible  ;  pour  it  out  into  a  cone,  and  a  confiderable  deal  of 
regulus  will  be  found  at  the  bottom.  If  this  preparation  be 
only  wanted,  it  may  be  made  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by  fluxing 
any  quantity  of  antimony  with  equal  its  weight  of  pot-afh,  or 
other  fixt  fait  :  by  this  procefs  almofl  all  the  antimony  will  be 
Jbluble  in  water,  and  may  then  be  treated  as  the  above  fe¬ 
tation.  . 
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warm  water,  to  diffolve  the  falts  which  adhere  very 
Uriel] y  to  it. 

* 

€f  Rennes  Mineral. 

T^AKE.a  pound  of  antimony,  four  ounces  of  any 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  and  a  pint  of  water.  Boil 
them  two  hours ;  then  filtrate  the  warm  liquor, 
and  the  kermes  will  precipitate  as  it  grows  cook 
Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  ounces  of 
fixe  alkaline  fait  and  a  pint  of  water  :  boil  the  an¬ 
timony  in  this  lixivium  as  before  ;  repeat  this  a 
third  time,  with  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  and  one  pint  of  water,  and  filtrate  as 
before.  This  preparation  differs  not  from  the 
fulphur  auratum  defended  in  the  foregoing procefs. 55 

\ The  Martial  Regains  of  Antimony. 

rT”1  A  K  E  of  fmall  nails,  one  pound  and  a  half e ; 

put  them  into  a  large  crucible,  placed  upon 
a  tile  in  a  melting  furnace  :  let  the  fire  kindle  about 
them  gradually,  till  the  nails  are  ready  to  melt  ; 
then  project  (by  a  good  fpoonful  at  a  time)  of  an¬ 
timony,  one  pound  •,  nitre,  four  ounces  ;  and  two 
ounces  of  tartar f,  powdered  and  well  mixed  :  bury 
the  crucible  in  charcoal,  iliut  the  door  of  the  fur¬ 
nace, 

e  Half  a  pound  of  nails  is  enough  to  abforb  the  fu'phur  of  the 
antimony. 

f  Five  or  fix  ounces  of  the  black  flux  is  better,  for  the  reafons 
alledged  in  the  remark  on  the  regulus  of  antimony  ;  or  four 
ounces  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  rosy  be  added,  inftead  of  either 
of  them. 
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nace,  and  let  it  (land  in  the  (Irongeft  fufion,  till  it 
has  done  fparkling  :  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
pour  it  into  an  iron  mortar,  hot,  and  greafed  as 
ufual  :  when  it  is  cold,  beat  off  the  fcoriae,  and  melt 
it  again  ,  and  put  to  it  (by  a  fpoonful  at  a  time) 
two  or  three  ounces  of  nitre  in  grofs  powder  s :  let 
it  (land  in  ftrong  fufion,  as  before,  till  it  ceaids  to 
fparkle  *,  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  a  warm  mortar  as  before.  Repeat  the  fame 
operation  the  third  and  fourth  time,  always  calling 
in  two  ounces  of  nitre  ;  but  the  fourth  time,  let  the 
regulus  melt  well,  before  you  put  in  the  (alt-petre. 
"When  cold,  beat  off  the  fcoriae,  and  you  will  fee 
a  perfect  (tar  upon  the  furface  of  the  regulus. 

Its  operation  is  as  the  regulus  anti  man  ii,  but 
more  cathartic  :  fome  fay  it  is  altogether  cathartic* 
but  I  have  not  found  it  fo.  It  is  given  in  the  ve¬ 
nereal  difeafe,  dropfy,  and  fcurvy.  Its  dofe  is  (rom 
two  to  eight  grains. 

Nails  are  better  than  filings  of  iron,  becaule 

/  they 

s  Sometimes  the  regulus  retains  part  of  the  iron,  which  gives 
it  a  dufky  hue  :  it  is  therefore  convenient  to  add,  upon  tne  fecond 
fufion,  about  a  quarter  part  the  weight  of  the  regulus  of  cru.se 
antimony  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  in  perfedl  fufion,  to  propel, 
at  times,  a  fixth  part  of  dry  and  very  hot  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
and  as  foon  as  it  is  well  melted,  to  pour  out  the  whole.  I  his 
regulus  may  be  Hill  further  purified  by  a  third  fufion,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitre.  When  certain  circumflances  are  ob- 
ferved,  the  top  of  the  regulus  will  be  marked  with  the  figure  of 
a  liar.  See  a  particular  account  of  this  in  Stahl,  cpufcul.  chjmica- 

phjjico-medic .  p.  481. 
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they  lie  more  hollow,  giving  way  for  the  antimony 
to  mix  and  melt  more  eafily  with  the  mars. 


Regulus  ; Jovis ,  or  Reg  ulus  of  Antimony  with 

Tin. 


A  K  E  good  regulus  of  antimony,  four  ounces ; 


melt  it  in  a  crucible,  with  four  ounces  of  tin, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  in  which  time  put  in  one 
ounce  of  nitre  ;  and  when  the  flame  is  fpent,  and 
the  matter  well  fluxed,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
call  it  into  a  warm  greafed  mortar. 

In  the  fame  manner  you  may  make  the  regulus 
of  gold,  filver,  copper,  or  lead. 

It  is  ufually  given  in  the  fuffocation  of  the 
womb,  and  to  open  all  obftruftions.  Its  dofe  is 
from  three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

I  f  you  give  this  regulus  two  or  three  fufions 
more,  and  in  each  fufion  cafl  one  ounce  and  a  half 
of  nitre  into  it,  and  do  fo  as  long  as  the  nitre 
meets  with  any  fulphur  to  caufe  a  flame  5  the  re¬ 
gulus  will  be  as  white  as  filver  h. 


Crocus  Metallorum . 


'TAKE  of  antimony,  one  pound  j  nitre,  four- 


teen  ounces  ;  and  common  fait,  two  ounces  ; 
powder  them  finely,  and  mix  them  well  :  fet  a  cru¬ 


cible 

h  Every  frefh  injection  of  nitre  converts  fome  part  of  the 


coropofttion  into  a  fcoria  ;  and  if  you  continue  to  add  nitre  till 
fuch  time  as  it  no  longer  deflagrates,  the  whole  mafs  will  be 
entirely  converted  into  a  calx.  One  Angle  fuiion,  with  an  ounce 
or  two  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  will  make  this  regulus  fufRciently 
pure  and  bright. 


/ 
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cible  in  the  fire ;  when  it  is  red  hot,  put  in  the 
mixture  by  a  fpoonful  at  once  ;  when  all  is  in,  (hut 
the  door  of  the  furnace.  Let  the  matter  ft  an  cl  in 
a  ftrong  funon  half  an  hour  *,  then  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  cafl  it  into  a  warm  greafed  mortar  k 
Its  operation  is  emetic;  but  the  infufion  of  it, 
in  white-wine  or  canary,  is  generally  tiled  thus, 
viz.  one  ounce  of  the  crocus  in  fine  powder,  to  a 
quart  of  wine ;  which  is  given  from  half  an  ounce 

to 

t  % 

*  The  trading  diem  ids  are  accuftomed  to  make  this  prepa¬ 
ration  with  much  lets  trouble,  and  lets  nitre,  than  here  ordered. 
About  eighty  pounds  of  antimony  are  mixed  with  fifty  pounds 
of  well  dried  nitre,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  common  fait. 
This  mixture  is  put  by  degrees,  with  an  iron  ladle,  into  an  iron 
pot  or  mortar,  fomewhat  heated,  and  placed  under  a  good 
chimney.  After  the  frit  ladle-full  is  put  in,  a  piece  of  lighted 
charcoal  is  thrown  to  it,  which  fets  it  on  fire,  and  then  the  refl 
is  proje&ed  :  the  deflagration  will  be  loon  over,  and  the  whole 
mixture  in  perfect  fufion.  When  it  is  cold,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fcoriae  will  appear  upon  the  furface,  which  may 
be  eafily  feparated  irom  the  crocus  by  a  hammer.  This  pre¬ 
paration,  made  according  to  the  above  procefs,  appears  redder 
than  that  which  is  made  with  a  large  portion  of  nitre.  Eighty- 
•fix  pounds  of  antimony,  fifty=cne  pounds  of  unrefined  nitre,, 
and  two  pounds  of  common  fait,  both  well  dryed,  yielded  feven- 
ty-eight  pounds  of  clean  crocus  metallorum  of  an  excellent  co¬ 
lour,  feven  pound  which  was  fomewhat  mixed  with  fcoriae,  and 
thirty  two  pound  of  white  fcorim.  Mr.  Lemery  obtained  from 
eight  ounces  of  antimony,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  falt-petre 
deflagrated  in  a  mortar  as  above,  eight  ounces  and  a  quarter  of 
crocus.  Ehis  extraordinary  yield  was  owing  to  part  of  the  fcoriae 
being  retained  in  the  crocus,  for  want  of  a  proper  fufion  qf  the 
mixture,  which  mull  necefiarily  happen  when  the  quantity  is 
fo  fin  all. 
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to  four  ounces.  Its  dofe  is  from  two  to  eight 

grains. 

I  leffen  the  ufual  quantity  of  nitre,  and  in  its 
place  fubftitute  common  fait,  which  both  helps 
fufioo,  and  caufes  a  better  feparation  of  the  crocus 
from  the  fcorise. 


Diaphoretic  Antimony . 


AKE  of  antimony,  one  pound  ;  of  falt-petre. 


three  pounds  ;  powder,  and  mix  them  ex- 
adlly  :  then  put  them  into  a  red  hot  crucible  k,  by 
a  fpoonful  at  a  time,  and  let  it  hand  half  an  hour. 
Remove  it  before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  put  it  into 
a  large  earthen  pan,  almoft  full,  either  of  hot  or 
cold  water  :  let  it  remain  there  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
to  diffolve  the  fait;  then  take  it  out,  and  if  any  of 
the  calcined  antimony  adheres  to  the  crucible,  fcrape 
it  off  with  a  knife :  ftir  the  white  matter  about  with 
a  clean  (tick ;  and  when  it  is  fettled,  decant  the 
water  into  a  clean  pan,  and  keep  it  to  make  the 
antimoniai  fal  prunella.  Put  on  more  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  and  decant  it  as  ufelefs  ;  repeat  the  ablution 
till  the  antimony  is  infipid.  When  this  is  done, 
put  more  frefh  water  ;  ftir  it  about,  and  prefently 
pour  it  off  into  another  pan  :  put  on  more,  and 

pour 

K  If  this  preparation  is  to  be  made  in  large  quantities,  it 
may  be  deflagrated  in  a  veffel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
crocus  metallorum  is  done.  Six  pounds  of  antimony  mixed 
with  eighteen  pounds  of  dry  nitre,  yielded  fix  pounds  ten  ounces 

of  antimonium  diaphoreticum. 
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pour  off  as  before ;  and  fo  do,  till  all  the  fined: 
part  of  the  preparation  is  wafhed  off {  and  by  this 
means,  you  may  feparate  it  from  the  grofs  dirty 
part.  Having  thus  feparated  the  finer  part,  let  it 
ftand  to  fettle,  and  pour  off  the  water  by  inclina¬ 
tion  :  put  the  antimonium  diaphoreticum  upon  a 
dean  fheet  of  whited-brown  paper,  and  lay  it  upon 
a  chalk-done,  to  fuck  in  the  nioiffure  :  remove  it 
1  into  a  very  gentle  heat  to  be  perfectly  dried,  and 
:  then  put  it  up  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic :  it  is  given  in  ve- 
inereal  difeafes,  dropfies,  fcurvies,  malignant  fevers, 
and  the  fmall-pox.  Its  ufual  dofe  is  from  five  grains 
1  to  twenty-five,  but  I  have  known  it  given  with  good 
i  fuccefs,  by  half  an  ounce  at  a  dofe,  and  repeated  at 
two  or  three  times  in  a  day,  and  that  for  feveral 
1  days  fucceffi vely. 

The  firft  wafhing  which  you  put  by,  may  be 
evaporated,  and  you  will  have  the  antimonial  fal 
iprunel lae,  which  is  endued  with  the  fame  virtues 
as  fal  polychreftum. 

You  muff  in  this,  as  in  mod:  calcinations  of  am 
liimony  with  nitre,  be  careful  not  to  bring  a  fpark 
of  fire  from  the  furnace  to  the  mixture  *,  and  after 
calcination,  beware  you  put  not  the  crucible  into 
i  water,  when  it  is  too  hot,  led:  it  fiy  all  about  your 
:  face, 

2  finSiure 
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cfin£lure  of  Antimony ,  with  Antimonium 

Diaphoreticum . 

TAKE  of  antimonium  diaphoreticum,  one 
pound  •,  of  pure  falt-petre,  three  pounds  •,  let 
them  be  finely  powdered  and  well  mixed  ;  then,  by 
afpoonful  at  a  time,  put  the  mixture  into  a  re  d 
crucible  :  let  it  (land  half  an  hour  in  a  ftrong  melt¬ 
ing  heat  then  pour  it  into  a  warm  iron  mortar  5 
beat  it  to  powder,  and  before  it  attradls  the  air,  re¬ 
turn  it  into  a  matrafs,  and  add  three  pints  of  tar- 
tarized  fpirit  of  wine.  Let  it  digeft  three  days  and 
nights,  and  you  will  have  a  glorious  tincture,  plea- 
iant  to  the  tafte,  very  fragrant,  and  far  excelling  all 
other  tin&ures  of  antimony.  The  dole  from  ten  to 
fixty  drops. 

Cerufs  of  Antimony * 

IT  is  made  with  the  regulus  of  antimony  and 
nitre,  in  the  fame  proportion  and  manner  as 
you  made  the  antimonium  diaphoreticum.  Its  ufe 
and  dole  the  lame. 

Or  thus  i 

4 

Take  of  regulus  of  antimony,  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  four  ounces  *,  put  it  into  a  retort,  and 
add  (by  an  ounce  at  a  time)  twelve  ounces  of  fpirit 
of  nitre  *,  then  (hake  it,  place  it  in  a  fand  furnace, 
lute  on  a  receiver,  and  give  it  a  gentle  me,  tnl  it 

begins  to  drop  :  then  mcreafe  the  fire  gradually  to 

the 
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the  Fourth  degree  5  keep  it  fo  till  no  drops  fall  from 
the  nofe  of  the  retort,  or  fumes  fly  into  the  receiver : 
llet  it  cool,  and  take  out  the  remainder  from  the  re¬ 
tort  powder  and  wafh  it  fweet  as  you  do  the  other 
cerufs,  and  dry  it. 

It  is  diaphoretic*  and  is  looked  upon  to  equal 
bezoar  mineral  in  virtue*  The  dofe  from  ten  to 
fifty  grains. 

There  is  no  danger  of  firing  the  mixture  for  the 
[firfl  cerufs,  becaufe  the  combuftible  fulphur  is  fpent 
in  making  the  regulus.  From  this,  or  any  other 
iantimonial  diaphoretic  powder,  you  may  extract 
itindures. 


Antihedlicum  Poterii . 

IT  is  made  of  one  part  of  regulus  jovis*  and  three 
parts  of  nitre,  beaten  into  fine  powder,  and 
imixed  *  and  in  all  things  proceed  as  you  did  with 
icerufifa  antimonii. 

It  is  adminiftered  in  the  pox,  heftic  fevers,  and 
iconfumptions.  Its  dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  half 
a  dram.  The  jupiter  gives  it  a  biuifh  colour  5 
and  that  is  all  in  which  it  differs  from  the  ceruffa 
antimonii. 

*1  be  Medicinal  Antimony „ 

AKE  antimony,  five  ounces  ;  fait  of  tartar, 
one  ounce  \  common  fait,  four  ounces  ;  pow- 
der  and  mix  them  well,  and  let  them  Hand  in  the 
crucible  half  an  hour  melted  *  then  turn  out  the 
compound  into  a  warm  greafed  cone,  or  let  it  Hand 

I  2 
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in  the  crucible,  till  cold  :  beat  off  the  fcoria,  and 
powder  the  purer  part  which  remains  in  the  bottom. 
Give  it  feveral  lotions  of  warm  water,  till  the  falts 
are  all  wafhed  from  it  \  then  dry  it,  and  keep  it 

for  ufe. 

Some  attribute  only  a  diaphoretic  quality  to  j it* 
but  it  will,  in  fome  conftitutions,  both  vomit  and 
purge.  Its  dofe  is  from  three  to  fifteen  grains. 

Let  the  falts  be  very  dry  when  they  are  mixt 
with  the  antimony,  and  after  they  are  fufficiently 
melted  together,  and  become  cold,  make  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  fubtile  powder  before  you  wafti  off  the 
falts. 

i  The  Magijlery  of  Antimony . 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  antimony,  in  very  fine 
powder  ;  put  it  into  a  large  matrafs ;  pour 
upon  it  one  pound  of  aqua  regis,  by  four  ounces  at 
a  time  1  ;  fet  it  upon  a  fand  heat  in  a  chimney,  that 
the  fumes  may  afcend  without  offence  :  make  a 
fmall  hre,  and  let  it  fland  in  a  heat  of  digeftion 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  fhaking  it  once  in  two  or  three 

hours ;  H 

1  It  is  better  to  put  all  the  menftruum  into  the  matrafs  at 
firft,  and  then  to  add  to  it,  by  little  and  little,  the  antimony  in 
coarfe  powder  :  by  this  means,  the  folution  will  go  on  more  i: 
equally,  be  more  perfed,  and  much  lefs  fumes  arife ;  there  is  no  n 
occafion  of  any  heat  being  applied  in  this  procefs  i  if  the  aqua 
regis  be  not  very  weak,  it  will  take  up  a  confiderable  deal  mere  : 
of  antimony  than  that  here  direded  :  therefore  the  quantity  of 
the  mineral  can  only  be  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
menftruum  ;  and  the  addition  of  the  former  Ihould  be  continued  : 
till  the  latter  ceafes  fenfibly  to  ad  upon  it. 
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f  *  *  ; 

liours  5  then  let  it  cool,  and  put  to  it  a  gallon  of 
fountain  water,  which  you  mud  pour  off  before  it 
fettles.  Put  to  it  more  water ftir  it,  and  pour  it 
fo  the  other  before  it  fettles.  Repeat  this  operation, 
till  nothing  remains  in  the  matrafs  but  a  yellow 
powder,  which  is  the  combuftible  fulphur  of  anti- 
mony.  Let  the  white  powder  fettle,  and  decant 
the  water,  and,  by  feveral  ablutions,  make  the 
magiftery  infipid  ;  dry  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  more  cathartic  than  emetic  i 
!  fometimes  it  operates  by  fweat.  It  is  ufed  in  apo~ 

:  plexies,  the  palfy,  and  hypochondriacal  diftempers. 
Its  dofe  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

Make  the  diffolution  in  a  chimney,  and  in  a 
j  large  veffel  *,  becaufe  the  ebullition  is  fo  violent,  that 
\  if  the  veffel  be  not  !arge?  the  matter  will  boil 
over, 

'  J  <  f  C 

cc  Sulphur  of  Antimony . 

TAKE  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  crude 
antimony  %  put  them  in  a  retort,  and  diftill 
!:  them  in  a  fand  furnace,  with  a  gradual  fire  :  a  li- 
!  quor  will  come  over,  which  is  not  very  acid  ;  and 
a  fulphur  will  fublime  into  the  neck  of  the  retort, 

1  in  tafte,  fmell,  confidence,  and  inflammability,  like 
common  fulphur  Wafii  the  mafs  remaining  in. 

I  j  the 

jp  The  fulphur  feparated  from  antimony  by  aqua  regis,  and 
py  mercury,  in  making  the  cinnabar  of  antimony,  appear  both  to 
be  perfectly  like  common  fulphur. 
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the  retort  with  water  ;  a  grey  powder  will  fubfide* 
and  the  water  not  prove  very  acid  V* 

Poterius’i  Cordial . 

T^AKE  regulus  martis  in  fine  powder,  four 
ounces  •,  of  gold  difiolved  in  aqua  regis,  one 
ounce  and  an  half  •,  let  the  aqua  regis  be  drawn 
from  the  gold  ;  then  mix  it  with  the  regulus.  Put 
to  the  gold  and  regulus  twelve  ounces  of  nitre  *,  mix 
all  exactly,  and  put  them  into  a  red  hot  crucible  by  a 
fpoonful  at  a  time  :  let  it  ftand  in  a  melting  heat  an 
hour  then  let  it  cool,  and  proceed  as  you  did  in 
the  antihe&icum  Poterii,  or  ceruffa  antimonii  :  I 
have  made  it  both  with  gold,  and  the  anodyne 
fulphur  of  mars  ;  and  the  latter  has  been  approved 
of  as  the  better  medicine. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic,  and  it  is  faid  to  be 
a  purifier  of  the  blood,  a  ftrengthner  of  the  heart 
and  ftomach,  good  againft  malignant  fevers,  the 
imall-pox,  and  the  plague.  Its  dofe  is  from  fix 
grains  to  two  fcruples. 

I  f  to  one  ounce  of  this  magiftery  you  put  twelve 
ounces  of  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis,  and  let  them  Hand 
three  days  in  digeftion  in  a  matrafs,  fhaking  them 

now 

n  It  is  worth  enquiry,  whether  part  of  this  fulphur  is  not 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  with  the  dire&ly 
inflammable  matter  of  the  antimony,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  (from 
whom  this  procefs  is  taken,  fee  his  cbferv,  phyffo-chym.  p.  272.) 
luppoles.  His  reafons  are  not  to  me  altogether  convincing  :  but 
this  afair  might  be  partly  determined  by  employing  a  very  line 
regulus,  inftead  of  the  crude  antimony. 
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now  and  then,  after  which  draw  off  the  fpiritus 
nitri  dulcis  5  and  if  you  afterwards  put  upon  it  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of  wine  tartarized,  and 
let  it  (land  twenty-four  hours  on  warm  fand,  and 
decant  the  fpirit  of  wine  *,  and  laftly,  fet  it  in  an 
arch  of  a  glafs-houfe  five  or  fix  days  ^  it  will  have 
acquired  a  red  colour,  and  be  more  diaphoretic, 
fometimes  a  little  cathartic ;  and  I  have  heard,  it 
has  cured  the  venereal  pox  and  gout,  king9s-evil, 
and  leprofy.  Its  dofe  the  fame  as  before. 

The  Glafs  of  Antimony . 

r|  sAKE  a  pound  of  antimony,  and  reduce  it 
into  fine  powder,  and  fet  it  over  a  gentle 
fire  1  calcine  it  in  an  unglazed  pan,  till  it  comes  to 
be  of  an  afh-colour,  and  ceafes  to  fume  :  you  muff 
keep  it  continually  flirring ;  and  if  it  fhould  run 
into  lumps,  you  muft  powder  them  again,  and  then 
proceed  to  finifh  the  calcination.  When  that  is 
done,  put  the  calcined  antimony  into  a  crucible  j 
fet  it  upon  a  tile  in  a  wind-furnace  j  put  a  thin  tile 
on  the  top,  and  cover  it  all  over  with  coals  0  *,  when 
it  is  brought  to  fufion,  keep  it  fo  in  a  ftrong  fire 
for  an  hour  ;  then  put  into  it  an  iron  rod,  and  when 
the  melted  antimony  which  adheres  to'  it,  is  trans¬ 
parent,  pour  it  upon  a  fmooth  hot  marble,  and 
when  it  is  cold,  put  it  up  for  ufe.  This  is  vitrum 
antimonii,  or  ftibium. 

I  4  Its 

0  Take  great  care  that  no  coals,  or  any  other  inflammable 
matter,  fall  into  the  crucible  ;  for  this  would  reduce  the  glafs 
back  into  antimony  again. 
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Its  operation  is  emetic,  and  one  of  the  flrongeft 
that  is  prepared.  Its  dofe  is  from  two  to  eight 
grains.  It  is  ufed  in  infufion  like  crocus  metallo- 
rum,  and  given  in  the  fame  cafes. 

The  calcination  requires  care  and  patience  \ 
the  fufion  muft  be  ftrong,  and  the  quantity  pro- 
pofed  in  the  procefs  requires  at  lead  two  hours 
fire. 

Purging  Antimony: . 

AKE  four  ounces  of  the  glafs  of  antimony, 
J  finely  powdered  *  put  to  it  gradually,  twelve 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  ;  let  it  digefl  forty-eight 
hours :  diftii  it  in  a  land  heat  ;  let  it  cool  \  then 
wafli  the  powder,  till  all  its  acrimony  is  loft  ;  dry 
it,  and  grind  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  fal  mira- 
bile,  and  of  fal  enixum  a  double  quantity.  Put 
this  mixture  into  a  crucible,  which  place  in  a  wind- 
furnace  :  after  it  has  flood  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
gentle  fufion,  take  it  from  the  lire  ;  when  cold, 
wadi  the  powder,  dry  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

1  his  is  the  moft  certain  antimonial  purge  lever 
met  with.  I  have  indeed  tried  many  procefies, 
which  have  been  confidently  delivered  to  us  by  fe¬ 
deral  authors  of  no  fmall  reputation  ;  but,  till  I 
invented  this,  I  never  met  with  one  that  anfwered 
my  expectation.  It  operates  without  naufeating  the 
ftomach.  The  dofe  from  two  grains  to  half  a 
fcruple.  By  the  ufe  of  this  powder  only,  I  have 
known  three  confirmed  poxes  cured  within  thefe 
two  years. 

?be 
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*Tbe  Tintture  of  Metals . 

^KE  half  a  pound  of  regulus  martis ;  of 


*  fpittle-duft  (which  is  the  fcoriae,  that  fall  from 
hot  plates  of  copper,  quenched  in  waterj  four  oun¬ 
ces  ;  (or  the  like  quantity  of  the  caput  mortuum  of 
spirit  of  verdegreafe)  of  falt-petre,  two  pounds ;  of 
tartar,  half  a  pound.  Powder  and  mix  them  well, 
and  put  them  into  a  red  hot  crucible  by  fpoonfuls : 
after  the  mixture  has  flood  melting  half  an  hour,  , 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  powder  it  in  a  clean 
y/arm  mortar.  Before  it  attradls  the  air,  return  it 
into  a  matrafs,  and  add  two  pounds  of  tartarized 
fpirit  of  wine  :  make  a  circulating  veffel  of  the  ma- 
trafs,  and  let  it  digeft  two  days;  when  cool  and 
fettled,  decant  the  tin&ure.  The  dofe  from  twenty 
to  an  hundred  drops. 

White  Flowers  of  Antimony . 

13  R  E  P  A  R  E  a  fee  of  fubliming  pots,  and  let 


dt  the  lowermofl  be  of  the  fhape  of  an  earthen 
body ;  it  mu  ft  be  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high, 
and  its  mouth  three  inches  diameter  :  in  the  middle 
of  this  body  mud  be  a  perforation  of  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  diameter,  exactly  fitted  with  a  flopple  of 
good  earth.  Place  this  upon  an  iron  bar  in  a  naked 
furnace,  nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  grate,  and 
clofe  the  body  to  the  perforation,  with  lutes  and 
tiles,  only  leaving  three  or  four  regifters  of  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  diameter,  at  an  equal  diflance.  Then 


fit 


l 
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fit  to  it  three  or  four  ajudels  of  earth,  one  above  a- 

*  *  ' 

nother  ;  and  upon  the  uppermoft  aludel,  fit  a  glafs 
head  with  a  beak  :  lute  the  junctures  of  the  aludels, 
body  and  head  ;  and  to  the  beak,  adapt  a  fmall  re¬ 
ceiver  unluted.  Kindle  the  fire,  and  when  the 
lower  pot  is  red  hot,  put  in  of  antimony  in  powder, 
about  a  fpoonful,  with  a  latten-ware  fcoop  made  for 
that  purpofe  :  keep  up  the  fire  well,  and  when  you 
perceive  no  more  fume  to  arife  into  the  head,  put 
in  another  fpoonful ;  and  fo  continue,  till  you  have 
as  much  flowers  as  you  defire.  When  all  is  cold, 
take  off  the  aludels  carefully,  and  with  a  feather 
wipe  off  the  flowers  upon  a  flieet  of  paper,  and  put 
them  up  for  life. 

This  medicine  is  firongly  emetic,  and  fo  violent, 
that  it  is  feldom  given  without  correction.  It  is  gi~ 
ven  to  lunatics,  alfo  in  agues.  Its  dole  is  from  two 
to  five  or  fix  grains. 

This  operation  requires  attendance,  for  if  you 
let  the  heat  flacken,  you  will  lofe  both  time  and 
fire  confiderably,  before  you  raifc  the  flowers  a- 
gain. 

iC  Snow  of  Antimony ,  or  the  fiver -coloured 
Flowers  Gf  the  Regulus  of  Antimony . 

*~1pAKE  fix  ounces  of  regulus  of  antimony  : 

break  it  to  pieces,  and  put  it  into  an  unglazed 
earthen  pot  ;  about  two  or  three  fingers  above  the 
matter,  fit  an  earthen  cover  pierced  in  the  middle 
with  a  fmall  hole  :  cover  the  top  of  the  pot  with  a 

Ijcj, 
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lid,  and  place  it  in  a  fmall  furnace,  fo  that  the  re- 
gulus  may  melt,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pot  grow 
reddirti :  continue  it  in  this  condition  about  an  hour, 
without  being  ftirred,  and  then  let  the  fire  go  out: 
when  it  is  grown  cold,  take  away  the  two  covers, 
and  you  will  find  white  flowers  like  fnow,  intermixed 
with  fine  fhining  needles,  adhering  to  the  furface 
of  the  regulus,  which  will  remain  in  a  mafs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  ;  of  thefe  you  will  have  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Repeat  this  ope¬ 
ration  a  fecond  time,  and  the  flowers  will  fublime 
in  greater  quantity.  Reiterate  the  fame  operation 
fucccfiively,  till  all  the  regulus  is  converted  into 
flowers,  which  may  be  effected  by  a  great  number 
of  fublimations,  at  every  one  of  which,  the  flower* 
will  be  in  greater  plenty.  Sixteen  ounces  of  re¬ 
gulus  of  antimony  will  yield  about  eleven  ounces 
of  thefe  flowers,  the  reft  of  it  efcaping  through  the 
junctures  of  the  veflfels. 

If  too  much  fire  be  ufed,  or  the  coals  rife  too 
high  round  the  fides  of  the  veflfel,  the  flowers  will 
be  yellowifh,  and  as  it  were  burnt  :  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
they  muft  be  put  again  to  the  regulus,  andfublimed 
afrefh.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fire  is  too  weak, 
you  will  gain  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  flowers.  The 
regulus  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  after  a 
number  of  fublimations,  will  be  more  bright  and 
fhining  than  before. 

Lemery  fays,  thefe  flowers  are  not  at  all  emetiq 
or  purgative,  and  differ  little  from  diaphoretic  an¬ 
timony. 
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timony.  Geoff?  oy  fays,  they  are  diaphoretic,  and 
promote  fweat,  and  are  therefore  given  with  good 
fuccefs  in  malignant  fevers.  They  cure  intermitting 
fevers,  exhibited  a  little  before  the  paroxyfm.  The 
dole  from  ten  to  forty  grains  P.sa 

Flowers  of  Regains  of  Antimony ,  with  Sal 

Armoniac. 

AKE  regulus  of  antimony,  and  clean  fal 
armoniac,  ana  hall  a  pound  ,  powder  and 
mix  them  well  ;  and  in  all  things  proceed  as  in 
making  the  white  flowers.  When  you  wipe  the 
flowers  from  the  aludels,  put  them  into  dean  wa¬ 
ter,  to  difTolve  the  fal  armoniac,  and  wafh  the 
fiowers  from  the  fait  ;  dry  them,  and  put  them  up 
in  a  vial  for  ufe.  They  are  not  fo  violent  as  the 
white  flowers,  and  given  in  the  fame  cafes. 

I  f  you  defire  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  flowers, 
you  may  perform  the  operation  in  a  fand-furnace, 
by  putting  the  matter  into  a  retort,  fitting  to  it  a 
receiver,  and  proceeding  with  a  gradual  fire  as  you 
do  in  the  preparation  of  ens  martis. 

v  ’  ^  i 

Antimonium  Ref uf citatum,  or  Antimony  re- 


emnr 


npAKE  the  foregoing  flowers  of  antimony  and 
fal  armoniac,  without  feparation  •,  put  them 
into  a  cucurbit,  and  to  every  four  ounces  of  them, 
put  of  did i] led  vinegar,  one  pound  :  let  them  iland 
upon  warm  find  in  digeflion?  eight  days  ,  'then  ex¬ 
hale 

p  Mater,  med,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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hale  the  diftilled  vinegar,  and  by  ablution  fweeten 
the  flowers,  which  then  will  be  of  the  priftine  co¬ 
lour  of  antimony,  and  are  accounted  a  very  good 
medicine. 

Th  is  preparation  is  emetic,  and  fometimes  dia¬ 
phoretic.  It  is  adminiftred  in  the  fcurvy,  dropfy, 
jaundice,  agues,  fevers,  and  confumptions.  Its  dofe 
is  from  four  to  ten  grains. 

If  you  make  this  medicine  of  the  flowers  of  re~ 
gulus,  it  will  be  milder  than  that  made  of  crude 
antimony,  becaufe  much  of  its  crude  fulphur  is 
evaporated  in  the  preparation  of  the  regulus. 


Dr.  B's  Panaccea  of  Antimony . 

AKE  of  antimony,  fix  ounces  ,  of  nitre5  ten 
ounces,  of  common  fait,  one  ounce  and  an 
half  \  and  of  charcoal,  an  ounce  :  let  them  all  be 
made  into  fine  powder,  well  mixed,  and  put  into 
a  red  hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoonful  at  a  time. 
Continue  the  fire  a  quarter  of  an  hour  }  then  pour 
the  matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it  cool  in  the  cru¬ 
cible,  and  you  will  find  three  fubftances,  viz.  in 
the  bottom,  a  little  regulus ,  above  that,  a  compact 
matter,  fomething  like  the  liver  of  antimony  3  upon 
the  furface,  a  more  fpongy  mafs  :  feparate  them 
from  one  another,  and  put  by  the  regulus.  Powder 
the  other  two,  and  wafh  them  apart,  till  they  have 
no  tafte  of  the  halts :  dry  them  gently,  and  keep 
for  ufe. 

The 
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The  uppermofl  fubflance  is  accounted  the  bed, 
and  is  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  when  it  is  wafhed* 
The  middle  fubflance  is  not  of  fo  pleafant  a  colour, 
and  works  more  churlilhly.  The  regulus  is  equal 
with  the  regulus  of  antimony. 

Its  operation  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  it  is 
given  in  the  venereal  pox,  gout,  dropfy,  fcurvy, 

and  all  intermitting  fevers.  Its  dofe  is  from  two  to 
five  or  fix  grains.  This  is  what  Mr.  Lockyer  aimed 
at  in  the  compofition  of  his  pill,  by  which  he  got  a 
good  eflate.  If  you  mix  ten  grains  of  the  finer 
fort  of  this  preparation,  with  one  ounce  of  white 
fugar-candy,  in  impalpable  powder,  and  make 
them  up  into  a  mafs,  you  may  divide  them  into  a 
hundred  pills  ;  and  one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  will 
work  gently  by  ftool  and  vomit.  The  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth  is  proper  to  make  up  the  pafte. 

^fhe  Panaccea  of  Antimony  without  Fire* 

*TP  AKE  four  ounces  of  antimony^  grind  it  to 
a  mod  fubtile  powder  ;  put  it  into  a  matrafs, 
and  pour  upon  it  one  pound  of  flrong  capital  lees 
of  the  foap-boilers  :  fet  them  to  digeit  on  warm 
fand  four  or  five  days,  and  lhake  them  often  ;  then  add 
fome  warm  fountain  water  •,  fhake  the  mixture  well 
about:  let  it  Hand  two  or  three  feconds  of  time,  and 
pour  it  off  into  a  clean  pan.  Repeat  the  ablution, 
till  all  the  brown  powder  is  feparated  from  that; 
which  appears  like  crude  antimony  •,  to  which  put 
more  capital  lees,  and  fo  proceed  in  all  things  as  be¬ 
fore. 
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fore,  till  all  the  antimony  is  brought  into  a  fubtile 
brown  powder,  which  wafh  well  from  its  falls:  ^dry 
it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Its.  operation  is  fometioies  diaphoretic,  other 
times  diuretic  *,  and  alfo  cathartic  and  emetic.  Its 
virtues  are  the  lame  with  other  antimonial  prepa¬ 
rations  ;  and  it  is  frequently  given  as  a  fuccedaneum 
to  that  called  Rujfei9 s  powder.  Its  dole  is  from  five 
to  twenty  or  thirty  grains. 

Reduce  the  antimony  into  a  mod:  fubtile  pow¬ 
der,  and  fee  that  the  capital  lees  and  veil'd  be  dean, 
and  you  cannot  err  in  this  operation. 


9 "he  Butter ,  or  Icy  Oil  cf  Antimony ?  and  its 

Cinnabar . 


A  K  E  of  antimony  and  mercury  fublimate 
ana  two  pounds  ^  ;  powder  and  mix  them 
well  *  put  them  into  a  coated  retort,  which  mu il 

not 


*  The  proportion  or  antimony  to  the  mercury,  is  here  greatly 
too  large.  Stahl  averts,  that  one  part  of  antimony  is  enough 
for  four  of  fublimate.  There  are  fome  circumltances  which 
ought  diligently  to  be  obferved,  to  make  this  dangerous  procefs 
practicable  with  fafety.  A  low  bodied  retort,  with  a  very  wide 
and  fhort  neck,  fbould  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  a  fand- 
furnace  is  preferable  to  an  open  fire  ;  for  in  the  former  the  heat 
is  more  eafily  regulated  than  in  the  other,  and  is  not  fo  apt  to 
increafe  fuddenly  ;  which  might  raife  the  matter  fo  faft,  as  to 
endanger  the  blocking  up  the  neck  of  the  vefl'el,  and  burfting 
the  glafs.  After  the  butter  is  all  cautioufly  melted  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  no  more  is  perceived  to  arife,  the  fire  may  be  put 
out;  and  the  retort  being  broken,  the  caput  mortuum  may 
conveniently  be  fublimed  into  cinnabar,  in  a  common  bolt-head 
luted,  and  placed  upon  a  naked  fire. 
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not  be  charged  above  a  third  part  ;  fet  it  upon  an 
Iron  bar,  in  a  little  flat  difh  with  feme  fand  in  it, 
in  an  open  furnace  :  make  a  fmall  fire  at  firftj 
which  increafe  gradually  in  the  fecond  degree,  and 
the  butter  will  rife  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which 
melt  into  the  receiver  with  live  coals.  Keep  the 
fire  ftill  in  that  degree,  till  you  perceive  the  neck 
of  the  retort  tinged  red  :  then  change  the  receiver, 
and  increafe  the  fire  to  the  third  degree,  where 
keep  it  two  hours  ;  after  that,  give  two  hours  fire 
of  the  fourth,  and  it  will  raife  the  cinnabar  into  the 
neck  of  the  retort.  When  all  is  cold,  take  it  out 
of  the  furnace,  break  the  retort*  and  take  out  the 
cinnabar. 

The  butter  is  only  ufed  externally  as  a  cauflic, 
and  is  a  noble  fecret  to  flop  mortifications.  The 
cinnabar  is  a  diaphoretic  j  the  dofe  from  fix  grains 
to  one  fcruple. 

The  true  cinnabar  of  antimony  is  fcarce  to  be 
Found  even  among  chemifts.  The  compofmon  of 
the  fpurious  cinnabar  is  as  followeth  :  take  fifteen 
pounds  of  crude  mercury,  five  pounds  of  common 
iulphur,  crude  antimony  in  fubtile  powder,  one 
pound  and  a  half  \  mix  them  well,  and  fublime 
them  in  a  luted  bolt-head  in  a  naked  fire.  This 
cinnabar  is  of  a  finer  colour,  and  more  eafy  to  be 
pulverized  than  native  cinnabar. 

When  you  mix  the  fublimafe  with  the  anti¬ 
mony,  muffle  yourfelf  for  a  defence  again  ft  the 
fleam  of  the  fubiimate  j  and  alfo  carefully  avoid 

the 
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the  fumes  of  the  butter,  when  you  change  the 
receiver  r. 

|  . 

Mercurius  Vita. 

T  ET  the  butter  of  antimony  be  melted,  either 
;  y  by  the  air,  or  a  gentle  heat  :  put  it  into  a 
clean  retort,  fet  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  by  a  fire 
of  the  fecond  degree  diflill  it  ;  the  butter  will  be 
i  made  more  white  and  pure,  and  by  this  rectification 
I  be  feparated  from  fome  dirty  feces,  which  will  re- 
i  main  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  Melt  all  the 
rectified  butter  into  the  receiver,  and  put  to  it  warm 
i  fountain  water ;  ftir  it  well  with  a  clean  flick  :  wh en 
it  is  fettled,  pour  off  by  inclination,  and  keep  the 
firfl  by  itfelf.  Put  on  more  water,  ftir,  and  let  it 
fettle  and  fo  do  till  the  powder  is  freed  from  all 

K  faltifh 

r  It  is  a  nece/Tary  caution  to  diligently  avoid  the  fumes,  which 
I  arife  on  the  mixture  of  the  antimony  with  the  fublimate  ;  for 
j  they  are  not  only  extremely  poifonous,  but  fometimes  rife  fo 
;  fuddenly,  and  in  fuch  great  quantity,  as  difficultly  to  be  avoided. 

I  The  muffling  one’s  felf,  as  Wilfon  direcls,  is  but  a  poor  defence 
again/!  them  :  the  beft  is  to  mix  the  ingredients  but  /lightly, 
(which  will  be  fufficient)  and  in  but  fmali  quantities,  in  an  airy 
place,  or  under  a  good  chimney  ;  or  they  may  be  as  well  /hook 
j  together,  after  they  are  put  in  the  di/lilling  ve/feJ,  and,  as  foon 
as  the  fumes  are  perceived  to  arife,  the  recipient  luted  to  it.  If 
i  the  cinnabar  is  not  wanted,  this  preparation  may  be  made,  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  of  a  folution  of  antimony  in  aqua  regia,  as  hinted 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Reformata ,  p  94.  This  folution  being 
warily  made,  and  /lowly  diftilled,  fir/l  a  phlegmy  liquor  will  a- 
rife,  and  afterwards,  upon  increafing  the  heat,  the  butter,  very 
little  being  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 
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faltiih  tafte;  then  dry  it  gently,  and  keep  for 


ufe. 


Its  operation  is  emetic.  Its  virtues  are  the  fame 
with  the  flowers  of  antimony.  Its  dofe  from  twoi 
to  eight  grains. 

If  you  have  a  pound  of  butter,  put  not  above 
four  pounds  of  water  to  it,  for  the  firfl:  ablution 
ftir  it  often  with  a  clean  wooden  fpatula,  to  break 
its  coagulum  *,  then  let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and  care¬ 
fully  pour  off  the  water ;  of  which,  by  rectification,,, 
is  made  the  philofophic  fpirit  of  vitriol s. 


Mineral  Bezoar. 


AKE  four  ounces  of  rectified  butter  of  anti- 


A  mony  ;  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  to  it  twelve: 
or  fixteen  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  aqua  ftygia,, 
by  two  or  three  ounces  at  a  time.  Place  the  retort! 
in  a  chimney,  to  avoid  the  hurtful  fumes.  When 
all  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  in,  and  the  vehemence  off 
its  aCtion  is  over,^  put  it  in  a  fand-furnace  5  fit  and: 
lute  a  receiver  to  it,  and  give  a  gradual  fire  to  the 
third  degree.  When  it  ceafes  to  drop,  let  out  the 
fire,  and  when  cold,  take  it  out,  and  keep  it  in  a 
glafs  well  ilopt  from  the  air. 

Its  operation  is  fudorific ,  which  operation  it 
performs  more  fenfibly  than  diaphoretic  antimony  h 


It 


s  Xhis  preparation  is  little  other  than  the  butter  of  antimony, «. 
that  is  the  reguline  parts  of  antimony  blended  with  a  concentra-i 
ted  fpirit  of  fait,  fomewhat  weakened  by  the  ablution  ;  and 
therefore  is  juftly  to  be  efleemed  a  dangerous  preparation, 

*  There  does  not  fesm  to  be  any  confiderable  difference  be-!: 
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It  is  accounted  a  great  redder  of  poifon,  and  given 
in  all  pefbilential  diftempers.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten 
1  grains  to  two  fcruples,  even  to  a  dram. 

Some  calcine  it  in  a  crucible,  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  retort  :  others  think  it  is  better  to  let  that 
part  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre  that  it  holds,  to  remain 
with  it. 

Lute  not  on  the  receiver,  till  the  violence  of 
the  fumes  is  over,  left  when  the  fire  augments  its 
motion,  it  break  the  retort  or  receiver.  Do  not 
exceed  the  third  degree  of  fire,  nor  let  it  ftand 
long  in,  after  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  drawn  off,  to  pre¬ 
vent  difcolouring  the  bezoardicum  minerale.  The 
fpirit  of  nitre  being  now  impregnated  with  the  fpi¬ 
rit  of  common  fait,  which  was  in  the  butter,  is  be¬ 
come  an  aqua  regia,  and  will  diffolve  gold,  and  is 
called  fpiritus  nitri  bezoardicus  u. 


Oil  of  Antimony ,  with  Sugar-candy. 


TAKE  of  antimony  and  fugar-candy,  of  each 
one  pound  \  let  them  be  well  powdered,  and 

K  2  mixed 

w  . 

tween  the  two  ;  and  accordingly  the  latter  has  generally  fupplied 
the  place  of  the  former. 

u  This  preparation  is  more  conveniently  made  by  dropping 
the  butter  of  antimony  flowly  into  the  fpirit  of  nitre  previcufly 
diluted  with  a  fmall  portion  of  water  ;  by  this  means  the  noxious 
fumes,  which  arife  in  great  abundance  if  the  procefs  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  manner  above  directed,  are  prevented.  It  feems  at 
firft  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  very  corrofive  prepara¬ 
tion,  butter  of  antimony  fhould  be  rendered  foft  and  taftelefs*  by 
the  addition  of  another  corrofive,  fpirit  of  nitre.  This  is*  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  Pharmacopeia  Reformat  a,  fee  p.  96. 
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mixed  with  three  pounds  of  clean  dry  fand  ;  put 
them  in  a  retort,  leaving  it  above  half  empty  ;  let 
it  in  a  fand -furnace,  and  with  a  bladder  dipt  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  :  increafe  the  fire  to  the  fecond 
degree,  and  fo  keep  it  one  hour ;  then  to  the  third, 
in  which  continue  it  two  hours  ;  and  lo  proceed  to 
the  fourth  two  hours  more,  which  will  finifh  the 
operation.  When  all  is  cold,  take  out  the  liquor, 
and  keep  for  ufe. 

It  cleans  ulcers  and  tettars  j  it  alfo  kills  the 
itch. 

The  fand  is  mixed  with  the  antimony  and  fugar, 
to  hinder  the  matter  from  boiling  over,  which  it 
would  be  very  apt  to  do  without  the  fand  :  If  you 
would  have  it  freed  from  its  empyreuma,  and  fit 
for  internal  ufe,  weigh  the  oil  and  fpirit,  and  put 
to  it  a  third  part  of  its  weight  of  fpiritus  n-itri  dul- 
cis.  Set  it  in  a  matrafs,  upon  warm  land,  in  di- 
geftion,  four  or  five  days  ;  then  put  it  into  a  long 
bodied  retort,  or  cucurbit,  with  its  head  and  re¬ 
ceiver  :  lute  the  joints  ;  give  gradual  fire  to  the 
third  degree,  which  keep,  till  it  leaves  dropping  j 
then  put  up  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 

It  is  accounted  an  excellent  remedy  again.fi:  all 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartan.  Its  opera¬ 
tion  is  gently  emetic  and  cathartic..  Its  dofe  is 
from  five  to  fifty  drops. 

Tie 
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T’he  EJfence  of  Antimony . 


AKE  the  flowers  of  antimony,  or  mercurius 


vitae,  and  fal  mirabile,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
of  clean  cryflals  of  tartar,  two  ounces ;  of  fugar- 
candy,  four  ounces  j  powder  and  grind  them  well 
together,  put  them  in  a  clean  pan,  with  three  pints 
of  fpring-water ;  let  them  fimmer  over  a  fire  for 
eight  or  ten  hours,  and  ftir  them  often.  Filtre  the 
liquor  while  it  is  warm,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  gentle 
heat,  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup  :  then  put  to  it 
a  pine  of  fpirit  of  wine  ;  let  it  Hand  in  digeflion 
in  a  matrafs  well  flopt,  three  days  ;  in  which  time 
it  will  be  well  tinged  :  then  by  gentle  inclination 
pour  off  the  tindure  into  a  body,  to  which  fit 
a  head  and  receiver,  and  draw  off  one  half  of  the 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  that  which  remains  in  the  body  put 
into  a  vial,  and  keep  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  is  given 
in  all  difeafes  wherein  antimonial  medicines  are 
proper.  Its  dofe  from  five  to  fifty  drops,  in  ale3 
wine,  milk,  or  water.  As  the  liquor  evaporates  in 
boiling,  take  care  to  Ripply  it  with  clean  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  till  it  is  fit  to  be  fibred. 

‘The  Tintture  of  Antimony „ 

DUT  half  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar  into  a  cru¬ 
cible  ;  fet  it  in  a  melting  furnace,  and  heat  it 
till  it  melts  ;  then  put  to  it  (by  a  fpoonful  at  a 
time)  four  ounces  of  antimony  in  powder  ^  let  it 
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ftand 
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Hand  in  a  ftrong  melting  heat,  the  fpace  of  one 
hour  :  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  a  warm 


mortar  *  beat  it  to  powder,  and  whilft  warm,  put 


it  into  a  matrafs  *,  pour  upon  it  tartarized  fpirit  of 
wine,  one  pound  •,  and  invert  a  glafs  into  the  mouth 
of  the  cucurbit ;  lute  it  well,  and  fet  it  in  digeftion 
three  or  four  days,  in  which  time  the  fpirit  of  wine 
will  be  tinged  :  take  it  from  the  heat,  fet  it  on  one 
fide  to  fettle,  and  decant  it  into  a  dry  vial,  which 
keep  well  ftopt  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  it  opens 
the  obftru&ions  of  women,  is  good  againft  hypo¬ 
chondriac  melancholy,  fmall-pox,  and  malignant 
fevers.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops. 


TinBura  Regalis. 


A  K  E  of  copper  in  little  pieces,  two  ounces  5 


JL  put  it  into  a  crucible,  fet  it  in  a  melting  fur¬ 
nace  ;  when  it  is  red  hot,  put  to  it  fin  grofs  pow¬ 
der)  fourteen  ounces  of  regulus  jovis  ;  let  them  melt 
well  together  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  call  them  into  a  warm  greafed  cone  :  when 
cold,  beat  them  into  powder,  which  muft  be  put 
(by  a  fpoonful  at  a  time)  into  double  its  weight  of 
melted  fait  of  tartar.  When  it  is  all  in,  (hut  the 
door  of  your  melting  furnace,  and  keep  it  in  the 
Itrongeft  fire  you  can  give  for  two  or  three  hours  : 
then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a  clean 
warm  iron  mortar ;  beat  it  to  powder  whilft  warm, 
and  before  it  attracts  any  air,  put  it  in  a  matrafs 


where 
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where  there  is  one  pound  of  fpirit  of  wine  tartarized  ; 

lute  it  as  you  did  the  tindiura  antimonii,  and  in  all 

**  \  » 

things  proceed  as  in  that  tindlure. 

Its  operation  is  fudorific  and  diuretic  ;  fome 
think  it  almoft  an  univerfal  medicine,  and  indeed  I 
have  known  it  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  feveral  diftem- 
pers.  Its  dofe  is  the  fame  with  the  tincture  of 
metals. 

I  f  you  would  produce  this  tindlure  in  lefs  time 
than  the  procefs  diredts,  let  it  Hand  in  fuch  a  heat 
as  will  keep  the  fpirit  of  wine  fimmering,  five  or 
fix  hours,  and  the  tindlure  will  be  extradled.  In 
the  place  of  two  ounces  of  copper,  if  you  put  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  the  fcoriae  of  copper  (which 
the  brafiers  call  fpill-duit)  you  will  have  a  more 
glorious  tincture. 


Sthe  Sulphur  of  Metals . 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  nitre,  of  fulphur  two 
ounces,  and  one  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar  *,  pow- 

j  v 

der  and  mix  them  well  ;  then  take  of  the  regulus 
of  mars  and  venus  (purified  by  repeated  fufionsj 
four  ounces  ;  powder  the  regulus  alfo  very  finely, 
and  mix  it  exadtly  with  the  other  powder.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a  red  hot  crucible,  by  a  quarter  of  a 
fpoonful  at  a  time.  When  it  has  flood  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  fufion,  remove  it,  and  when 
cold,  reduce  it  into  a  fine  powder  :  then  put  it  into 
a  glafs  body,  and  add  two  quarts  of  fpring  water, 

fet 
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let  it  in  a  fand  heat  to  diftolve  the  fait  and 
fulphur.  Filtre  the  diffolution,  and  precipitate 
the  fulphur  with  any  acid  \  wafh  and  dry  it  f.  a, 
for  ufe. 

This  is  a  true  fulphur  of  metals,  it  is  anodyne 
and  diaphoretic.  The  dofe  from  five  grains  to  one 
dram. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  emetic  quality  of 
antimony  is  not  to  be  fo  far  deflroyed  by  any  pre¬ 
paration,  but  that  it  will  return  again,  when  it  has 
been  kept  for  fome  time,  or  expofed  to  the  air  : 
but  I  have  kept  feveral  of  the  foregoing  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  efpecially  the  tindlures,  many  years, 
without  any  fenfible  alteration. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Lapis  Calaminaris . 

T  T  dries,  binds,  and  cleanfes ;  fills  ulcers  with 
flefh,  and  is  a  good  ophthalmic  ;  it  incorporates 
with  copper,  and  makes  brafs.  It  is  found  in  the 
north  parts  of  Germany ,  in  the  north  of  Wales ,  and 
in  the  weft  of  England.  Internally  it  is  not  much 
ufed ;  although  it  affords  one  of  the  beft  emetics 
and  diaphoretics,  commonly  known  w. 

Pre - 

1 

v  Calamine  is  a  foflil  fubftance,  of  a  confidence  between  Hone 
and  earth,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  lead  mines.  Its  fpe* 
ciiic  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  4,690  to  1,000.  It  is  yel¬ 
low,  gold  coloured,  red,  fometimes  grey,  or  even  of  a  colour 

which 
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Preparations  of  Lapis  Calaminaris . 

Phe  Magiflery  of  Lapis  Calaminaris . 

T^AKE  four  ounces  of  lapis  calaminaris,  beat 
into  fine  powder  ♦,  put  it  into  a  matrafs,  and 
pour  upon  it,  one  pound  of  fpirit  of  fait  :  let  them 
digeft  upon  warm  land  forty-eight  hours ;  filtrejthe 
difiolution,  and  precipitate  the  magifiery  with  fpi¬ 
rit  of  urine  ;  free  it  from  its  fairs,  by  leveral  ablu¬ 
tions  ;  dry  it  gently,  and  keep  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  is 
ufed  in  all  cafes  wherein  antimonial  emetics  are 
proper.  Its  dofe  is  from  three  to  eight  grains. 

Let  the  fpirit  of  fak  be  rectified,  becaufe  in 
the  firft  diftillation  there  is  mixed  with  it  a  foul 
fulphur  or  flower,  which  may  difcolour  the  ma¬ 
gi  fiery. 

Diaphoretic 

which  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  foregoing.  Broken  to  pieces,  and 
thrown  into  a  violent  fire,  it  immediately  renders  the  flame  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  and  exhales  a  thick,  white,  copious  fmoke, 
of  a  fweet  fmell  peculiar  to  it,  and  vaflly  aflringent,  which 
condenfes  into  very  light  flowers,  at  firfl  of  a  bluifh,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  a  greyiih  white  colour  :  thefe  flowers  are  fuppofed  ta 
be  the  pompholyx  of  the  ancients,  fee  Nens  art  of  glafiy  tranf- 
lated  by  Dr.  Merret,  p.300.  Calamine  contains  likewife,  be- 
fides  thefe,  an  unmetallic  earth,  and  a  good  deal  of  iron  ;  fome 
of  it  is  attracted  by  the  loadfione  :  Geojfroy  (Mat.  Med.  tom.  I. 
p.  206.)  looks  upon  it  as  an  iron  ore.  Calcined  with  plates  of 
copper,  it  turns  them  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  increafes  their 
weight  fometimes  one  fourth,  and  fometimes  even  a  third. 
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Diaphoretic  Calami nar  is . 


ID  EAT  four  ounces  of  lapis  calaminaris  into  fine 
powder ;  put  it  into  a  matrafs  (which  place  in 
a  chimney)  and  put  to  it  (by  three  or  four  ounces  at 
a  time)  one  pound  of  fpirit  of  nitre  :  let  it  Hand, 
covered  from  dirt  falling  into  it,  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  decant  the  liquor,  which  put  into  a  retort  ;  fet 
it  in  a  land  furnace,  and  give  it  gradual  heat  to  the 
third  degree  ;  and  fo  keep  it,  till  no  drops  fall 
from  it.  When  all  is  cold,  take  it  out  of  the  retort, 
and  keep  for  ufe. 

It  is  a  good  fudorific,  and  anfwers  the  purpofes 
of  antimonial  diaphoretics.  It  is  alfo  an  excellent 
collyrium,  one  ounce  of  it  being  infufed  twenty- 
four  hours  in  half  a  pint  of  white-wine,  and  a  drop 
or  two  of  that  infufion  put  into  the  eye,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a  dram. 

Some  perfons  will  wafii  the  diaphoretic  calami¬ 
naris,  when  taken  out  of  the  retort  ;  others  will  put 
to  it  three  times  its  weight  of  tartarized  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  let  it  Hand  in  digeftion  twenty-four 
hours,  lhaking  it  often,  and  then  let  it  fimmer  one 

ft 

hour,  and  when  cold,  pour  off  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat  the  diaphoretic,  which 
they  keep  for  ufe.  It  is  a  good  diaphoretic.  Its 
dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  grains. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Of  Vitriol. 


T  Frihurg  in  Germany ,  they  take  the  ore,  out 


/  \  of  which  brimftone  hath  been  melted,  and 
burn  it  again  in  open  air  ;  then  putting  it  into  a 
large  fat,  they  pour  water  upon  it,  fo  as  to  imbibe 
and  drink  in  the  vitriol  :  This  water  is  afterwards 
boiled  to  a  fufficient  height,  and  let  out  into  coolers, 
where  fticks  are  fet  in  it,  as  in  the  making  the  fu~ 
gar-candy  :  the  pureft  cryftallized  vitriol,  fticks  to 
the  wood,  the  reft  to  the  Tides  and  bottom.  Vid. 
Dr,  Brown's  Travels^  p.  170,  17 1. 

O  f  vitriols,  we  have  fix  forts  vendible  among 
us,  viz.  Hungarian ,  Dantzick ,  Roman  or  Cyprus , 
JLnglifh  and  German ,  and  likewife  white  vitriol. 
It  is  faid,  they  are  all  compofed  of  an  acid  fait, 
and  fulphureous  earth  ^  but  it  is  moft  certain,  that 
there  is  a  proportion  of  metal  in  them,  as  it  evi¬ 
dently  appears  by  rubbing  Dantzick ,  Hungarian 9 
Romany  and  white  vitriol,  upon  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  which  they  will  leave  tinged  of  a  copper 

colour.  And  in  London  it  is  well  known,  that  moft: 
of  the  old  iron  which  is  gathered  by  many  poor 
people,  is  fold  to  the  copperas-houfes  at  Rotherith 
and  Deptford,  which  they  boil  up  with  the  diflo- 
lution  of  the  marcafite  pyritis,  or  fire-ftone.  In 
colour,  the  Hungarian  and  Dantzick  are  green,  but 
the  firft  is  the  deeper :  The  Roman  or  Cyprus  is 
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blue;  the  Englijh  is  yet  of  a  paler  green  than  either. 
The  white  takes  its  name  from  its  colour.  There 
is  alfo  a  red  vitriol,  which  is  that  of  Germany , 
and  yet  of  no  great  ufe  amongft  us  :  It  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  a  green  vitriol,  calcined  by  a  fubterranean 
heat  x. 

The 

x  The  blue  vitriol  which  is  at  prefent  in  ufe  among  us,  is  not 
brought  from  abroad,  but  prepared  in  England .  Its  cryftals  are 
not  fo  perfeft  as  the  foreign  fort.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it  does 
not  melt  like  green  vitriol :  it  firft  turns  white,  then  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  red  on  the  outfide,  and,  upon  increafing  the  fire,  an  acid 
vapour  exhales,  leaving  behind  it  a  dark  red  calx.  Blue  vitriol 
is  laid  to  be  found  foraetimes  naturally  formed,  in  great  quan¬ 
tity,  in  the  copper  mines  in  Germany . - White  vitriol,  which 

has,  till  of  late,  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  preparation  of 
the  common  green  vitriol,  is  prepared  at  Gojlar  in  Germany, 
from  a  particular  kind  of  lead  ore,  though  fometimes  it  is  found 
native  in  the  mines.  There  appears  to  be  a  fmail  quantity  of 
copper  and  iron  in  it  :  but  they  both  feparate  from  it  in  its  puri¬ 
fication.  Purified,  it  appears  to  be  a  vitriol  of  a  particular  kind. 
‘  ■  -Green  vitriol  is  fometimes  found  native  in  the  bowels  of 
the  cartn  ,  but  toe  fort  commonly  met  with  is  artificially  pre» 
pared  from  the  pyrites  and  iron.  This  fort,  being  expofed  to  a 
foft  fire,  runs  into  a  liquid  form,  and,  its  aqueous  parts  exha¬ 
ling,  becomes  a  white  calx  :  upon  increafing  the  fire,  an  acid 
vapour  arifes,  its  calx  becomes  red,  and  at  length,  in  an  intenfe 
fire,  a  flumes  a  purplilh  colour.  - - There  is  another  fort  of  vi¬ 

triol  bi ought  from  Dantzick ,  which  is  of  a  colour  betwixt  the 
blue  and  the  green.  This  appears,  upon  examination,  to  con¬ 
tain  a  fmail  quantity  of  copper,  and  a  larger  one  of  iron.  Upon 
diflalving  this  vitriol  in  water,  and  flowly  evaporating  the  fo- 
rution  till  a  pellicle  is  formed  upon  its  furface,  the  cupreous  parts 
fubfide  ;  and  a  pure  vitriol  of  iron  (hoots,  upon  fettirg  the  re¬ 
maining  liquor  to  cryftallize. 
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T he  Purification  of  Vitriol . 

LL  vitriols  are  made  pure  by  diffolution  “  in 
water,”  filtration,  evaporation,  and  coagu¬ 
lation,  or  cryftallization.  If  you  would  purify 
them  to  the  height,  you  muft  fo  often  repeat  the 
operations,  that  by  ten  days  digeftion  between  each 
diffolution,  there  will  fettle  no  feces. 


Calcination  of  VitrioL 

TJUT  what  quantity  of  green  vitriol  you  pleale 
■*“  into  an  earthen  pot ;  make  a  gradual  fire  un¬ 
der  it,  and  as  it  heats,  it  will  diffolve  :  continue  the 
fire,  and  increafe  it,  till  the  liquor  is  again  coagu¬ 
lated,  and  the  mafs  of  a  greyifh  colour. 

This  is  calcined  vitriol,  fit  for  fome  ufes :  but 
if  you  defign  it  for  the  diftillation  of  its  oil,  or 
for  calcanthum  rubefaflum,  you  muft  continue  it 
In  a  ftrong  fire,  till  it  is  very  red.  It  is  ufed  to 
flop  blood,  being  applied  to  the  wound. 

In  the  calcination  begin  with  a  very  gentle  fire, 
till  the  vitriol  is  melted  ;  then  increafe  it  leifurely 

till 

The  acid  liquor  extra&ed  from  vitriol  by  a  chemical  analyfis, 
appears  to  be  perfediy  fimilar,  whatever  vitriol  it  be  obtained 
from.  Their  various  colours  are  owing  to  the  mineral  or  me¬ 
tallic  parts  contained  in  them  :  the  blue  colour  fprings  from 
copper  ;  the  green  from  iron  j  the  bluifli  green  from  a  mixture 
of  both  ;  the  bafis  of  the  white  vitriol  is  probably  calamine. 
Each  of  thefe  vitriols  contains  in  its  cryftalline  form  different 
quantities  of  an  aqueous  fluid  :  the  blue  vitriol  contains  the  leafl  j 
the  green,  the  moh,  and  the  biuifh  green  a  middle  quantity  be¬ 
twixt  the  two. 
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till  it  begins  to  cruft  about  the  Tides  of  the  vefTel ; 
otherwife  you  may  crack  the  pan,  and  the  liquor 
will  run  out  ;  but  after  it  is  coagulated  about 
the  Tides  of  the  pan,  you  may  increafe  the  fire 
boldly; 


<The  Dif  illation  of  Oil  y  and  Spirit  of 

Vitriol \ 


T)  EAT  the  colcothar  to  powder,  and  Tift  it 
through  a  coarfe  hair-Tieve  ;  then  put  into 
thofe  pots  called  long-necks,  five  or  fix  pounds  a« 

piece 

y  The  acid  which  is  extracted  from  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  a- 
3um,  appears  from  various  experiments  to  be  of  one  and  the 
fame  kind.  Its  gravity  is  the  greateft  of  all  fluids,  except  mer¬ 
cury,  to  which  it  is  nearly  as  1,877-!  to  14,000.  When  high¬ 
ly  concentrated,  it  ftrongly  imbibes  moifture  from  the  air,  fo 
as  to  increafe  its  bulk  very  furprifmgly  :  expofed,  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  to  a  foft  Are,  it  again  lets  go  the  water  which  it  imbi¬ 
bed  ;  but  requires,  for  this  purpofe,  a  good  deal  more  heat 
than  is  necefiary  to  evaporate  Ample  water  :  if  the  Are  be  pretty 
quickly  raifed,  great  part  of  the  ponderous  acid  will  arife  with 
the  water.  This  acid  ftrongly  ads  upon  the  diredly  inflam¬ 
mable  part  of  bodies,  and  with  it  combines  into  a  perfed  ful- 
phur,  (fee  the  following  article  Sulphur) .  Mixed  with  a  Axt 
alkaline  fait,'  it  is  converted  into  a  neutral  fait,  difflcultly  foluble 
in  water,  although  the  latter  as  ftrongly  affeds  the  moifture  of 
the  air,  as  the  former.  It  powerfully  diftolves  certain  earthy 
fubftances,  and  feparates  them  when  conjoined  with  other  mat¬ 
ters,  (fee  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre ,  /pint  of  fait ,  and  concentrated 
fpirit  of  vinegar).  It  diftolves,  or  corrodes,  all  metallic  fub¬ 
ftances,  except  gold,  but  more  readily  one  than  the  other,  and 
in  the  following  order ;  zinc,  iron,  copper,  filver,  tin,  regulus 

of 
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piece  of  calcined  vitriol,  and  place  them  in  a  re¬ 
verberatory  furnace  :*  lute  on  the  receivers,  with 
lutes  made  of  clay,  fand,  and  cut  flax*,  then  make 
a  fmall  fire  under  the  grate,  with  charcoal  and 
fmallcoal ;  flop  the  fire-hole  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
aih-hole  nightly  :  let  the  fire  [mother  fo  fix  or  eight 
hours,  to  dry  the  furnace  and  junctures  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers  :  then  put  the  fire  upon  the  grate,  and  keep 
it  in  the  firfl  degree  fix  or  eight  hours  *,  increafe  it 
to  the  fecond,  four  or  five  hours,  and  fo  to  the 
third,  which  will  raife  white  clouds  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver  :  continue  it  fo  long  as  you  fee  white  clouds 
come  over  •,  when  they  begin  to  abate,  augment  it 
to  the  fourth  degree  in  its  extremity,  and  continue 
it  till  the  vitriol  emits  no  fumes.  Then  let  all  cool, 
and  carefully  take  off  the  receivers,  and  put  the 
diftillation  into  a  retort,  which  place  in  a  fand-fur- 
nace  ;  fit  a  receiver  without  luting  •,  make  a  gentle 
fire,  which  will  raife  a  little  infipid  phlegm,  which 
has  a  fulphureous  fmell  5  put  that  into  a  vial,  and 
flop  it.  Put  on  the  receiver  again,  and  continue 
the  fecond  degree  of  fire,  and  fo  pafs  on  to  the  third, 
which  continue  till  fumes  rife  into  the  receiver,  and 
you  perceive  the  oil  in  the  retort  to  be  clear  and 
white  as  rock  water  :  then  let  all  cool,  and  put  the 

fpirit 

of  antimony,  mercury,  lead.  But  various  circumflances  mult 
be  obferved  to  make  the  folution  fucceed  :  thus,  it  fcarce  a£ts  up¬ 
on  iron,  till  diluted  with  water  ;  and  not  upon  mercury,  without 
being  highly  dephlegmated  :  with  zinc  it  efFervefces  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  without  heat  ;  but  aite&s  not  filver  in 
the  leaft,  unlefs  it  be  made  to  boil. 
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fpirit  by  itfelf,  and  the  oil  left  in  the  retort  by  it- 
lelf  alfo  z. 

The 

z  This  oil,  or  liquor,  is  generally  found  to  participate  fome- 
what  of  the  metal  of  which  the  vitriol  was  compofed,  and  like- 
wife  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  phlegm  ;  from  both  which, 
if  this  preparation  is  defigned  for  curious  purpofes,  it  fhould  be 
feparated  by  a  careful  redification.  This  is  not  to  be  undertaken 
without  a  good  deal  of  circumfpedion  and  care  ;  for  this  pro- 
cefs  is  attended  with  confiderable  danger,  but  may  be  fafely  and 
fuccefsfully  performed,  if  the  following  directions  are  diligently 

attended  to.- - Choofe  a  low  bodied  retort,  free  from  blebs  and 

fmall  hones ;  let  it  be  no  bigger  than  will  juft  hold  the  quantity 
of  acid  you  intend  to  purify  :  place  this  upon  a  little  fand  (no 
more  than  is  neceffary  to  keep  it  fteady)  in  an  iron  pot,  fo  that 
tiie  retort  may  almoft  touch  the  bottom,  and  juft  come  clear 
of  the  fide,  x^dapt  a  recipient,  without  luting  the  jundures. 
Apply  a  gradual  fire,  till  fuch  time  as  the  receiver  grows  fenfibly 
hot,  and  the  phlegmy  vapour  trickles  down  its  Tides  :  fteadily 
keep  up  this  degree  cf  heat,  without  at  all  increaftng  it,  till  the 
receiver  begins  to  grow  fomewhat  cooler,  and  no  more  vapour 
ariies :  then  cautioufty  pour  out  the  liquor  which  has  come  o- 
ver,  and  carefully  lute  on  the  recipient  :  raife  the  fire,  till  the 
receiver  grows  tco  hot  to  be  long  endured  :  keep  up  the  fire, 
without  fufferirg  it  once  to  fink,  till  all  the  liquor  is  diftilled.— 
Obferve  never  to  redify  above  three  or  four  pounds  at  a  time  ; 
and  that  no  cold  air  comes  either  to  the  retort  or  the  receiver, 
which  may  conveniently  be  placed  upon  a  little  fand  in  a  ftone 
pan,  that  if  it  fhould  break,  the  diftilled  liquor  may  not  be 
loft. 

The  trouble  with  which  this  procefs  is  attended,  may  poffibly 
recommend  the  following  more  facile  one. — Put  twice  as  much 
water  as  you  intend  ttfi  edify  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  ftone  bottle  : 
to  this  by  degrees  add  the  oil.  When  all  the  mixture  is  become 
cool,  pour  it  into  a  glafs  retort :  lute  on  a  receiver  with  a  pipe 
to  it,  the  pipe  being  turned  uppermoft.  Apply  gradually  fuch  a 

fire 
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The  fulphureous  fpirit  is  given  in  palfies,  and 
difeafes  of  the  lungs.  The  fpirit  is  commonly 
mixt  with  juleps.  In  phyfic,  the  oil  is  of  the  fame 
Life  as  the  fpirit,  in  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  of 
the  dofe. 

k 

I  f  the  vitriol  be  only  calcined  to  greynefs  (as 
fome  dire6l)  it  will  coagulate  in  the  pots,  and  be¬ 
come  a  hard  mafs ;  fo  that  the  fire,  though  ever 

1  7  O 

fo  vehement,  is  hindred  from  a&ing  upon  its  par¬ 
ticles,  by  the  compadtnefs  of  the  matter,  and  will 
never  raife  the  full  ftrength  of  the  fpirit  in  twenty 
days  time  :  therefore  it  ought  to  be  calcined  to  red- 
inefs,  and  beaten  into  powder,  and  put  into  the  pots 
::before  it  attradb  air  a. 

■ 

\  ,  L  "  An 

j  \ 

fire  as  may  make  the  matter  diftil  pretty  faft  :  fteadily  keep  up 
Hthis  heat,  till  almoll:  all  the  liquor  is  come  over,  and  no  more 
yapour  will  arife  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat.  Let  the  whole 
icool,  and  you  will  find  almoft  all  the  oil  of  vitriol  come  over 
mingled  with  the  water,  a  fmall  quantity  only  remaining  in  the 
retort.  The  diftilled  liquor  is  perfe&ly  freed  from  any  metalline 
taint;  and  may  be  made  of  any  degree  of  firength  by  fimple 
evaporation  in  a  glafs  or  flone  veffel  fet  in  a  very  gentle  heat. 

a  The  preparation  of  oil  of  vitriol  has  become  a  diftinft 
branch  of  the  chemical  bufinefs,  and  confiderable  works  have 
been  ere&ed  in  fuch  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  fuel  could  be 
moft  eafily  procured.  Some  of  the  furnaces  are  fo  large,  as  to 
contain  an  hundred  long-necks  at  once.  After  the  difiillation  is 
over,  the  caput  mortuum  is  ground  down  in  mills  contrived  for 
that  purpofe,  and  carefully  edulcorated  with  water ;  the  remain¬ 
der  being  made  up  into  cakes,  and  dried,  is  employed  as  a 
pigment. 

bL&  ’  t  •-  <  • . 
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£C  An  eaficr  Method  of  difilling  Oil  of 

Vitriol . 

ISSOLYE  as  much  as  you  pleafe  of  com¬ 
mon  green  vitriol,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  water  :  into  this  folution  throw,  by  de¬ 
grees,  fome  zinc  in  fine  powder,  which  will  foon 
be  diffolved,  and  a  precipitation  of  the  iron  enfue  : 
decant  the  liquor,  and  add  fome  more  zinc  to  it  \  a 
fecond  precipitation  will  foon  enfue  :  continue  this 
procefs,  till  the  zinc  is  no  longer  adled  upon.  E- 
vaporate  the  liquor  flowly,  till  a  fait  appears  : 
gently  calcine  the  fait,  till  perfectly  dry.  With 
this  fill  a  low  retort,  with  a  wide  neck  :  place  it  in 
a  fand-furnace,  and  apply  a  gradual  fire  :  continue 
this  till  the  receiver  grows  cool/* 

Gilla  Vitriolic  commonly  called^  Salt  of 

Vitriol, 

ISSOLYE  what  quantity  of  white  vitriol 
you  pleafe  in  warm  fountain  water  ;  filtre  it, 
and  let  it  Hand  warm  twenty-four  hours  to  fettle  its 
feces  :  decant  it  off  from  the  fediment,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  it  to  a  pellicle  in  an  earthen  pan.  If  you  fee 
ffill  fome  yellow  feces  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
pour  it  out  into  a  clean  veffel  by  gentle  inclination, 
and  fet  it  twro  or  three  days  in  a  cold  place  to  fhoot 
into  cry. dais.  ' 

Its  operation  is  emetic.  Its  dofe  from  ten  grains 
to  one  dram.  There  is  a  fait  extracted  with  warm 


water 
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water  From  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  is  very  little  ('if  at  all)  in  ufe. 

The  gilla,  or  (what  we  callj  fait  of  vitriol, 
ought  to  be  diffolved  in  no  more  water  than  will 
keep  it  from  cryftallizing  while  it  (lands  to  fettle, 
viz.  two  pounds,  or  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wa¬ 
ter,  to  one  pound  of  vitriol. 

The  compound  cathartic  Salt  of  Vitriol \  and 

its  Sulphur. 

;V"A  IS  SOLVE  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of 
common  martial  vitriol ;  filtre  the  diffolution, 

|  and  put  it  into  a  matrafs  •,  fet  it  in  digeftion  fifteen 
days  :  if  any  feces  fall  in  that  time,  carefully  de- 
i|  cant  the  liquor  from  them  into  a  clean  veflfel,  and 
!  drop  into  it  as  much  oil  of  tartar,  as  will  preci- 
i  pitate  all  its  fulphur  b,  which  you  will  fee  fill  into 
a  brown  powder.  Let  it  fettle,  and  pour  off  the 
I  clear  liquor.  Evaporate  it  to  a  pellicle,  and  fet  it 
j  by  in  a  cold  place  to  (hoot  into  cryffals  c. 

|  -  The  operation  of  the  fait  is  cathartic  and 
diuretic.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples, 
or  one  dram.  It  is  a  very  aperitive  and  cleanfing 
medicine.  The  fulphur  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
mars  before  mentioned. 

L  2  The 

b  This  is  the  metallic  part  of  the  vitriol,  in  the  form  of  a 
crocus,  or  calx. 

c  Thefe  cryftals  are  perfectly  the  fame  with  tartarus  vitriolatus, 
which  fee.  They  are  compofed  of  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  and 
fait  of  tartar,  and  contain  nothing  metallic. 
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The  long  digedion  is  to  make  the  more  grofs 
metallic  part  fettle  to  the  bottom  \  the  better  it  is 
feparated  from  that  metallic  part,  the  lefs  emetic, 
and  more  cathartic  it  is  rendered.  The  precipi¬ 
tated  matter  mud,  by  many  ablutions,  be  rendered 
taftelefs,  and  gently  dried. 

Aqua  Styptic  a . 

#  _ 

TAKE  colcothar,  burnt  alum,  and  fu gar-can- 
dy,  ana  one  dram  *,  urine  of  a  found  per fon, 
and  rofe-water  ana  one  ounce  *,  plantain-water  four 
ounces  \  grind  all  well  together  in  a  mortar,  till  the 
mixture  is  without  the  lead  lump  *,  then  put  it  into  a 
matrafs,  and  let  it  (land  in  digeftion  twenty- four  hours  5 
let  it  fettle,  and  pour  it  from  the  feces.  If  you 
would  have  it  more  ftyptic,  put  one  dram  of  the:: 
liquor  left  after  the  lad  fhoodng  of  fal  chaiybis,  or 
vitriolum  martis,  to  it. 

The  liquor  left  after  the  (hooting  of  vitriol  ofli 
iron,  is  both  more  dyptic  and  vulnerary  (by  its  inr- 
pregnation  with  the  fulphur  of  mars )  than  the  oil! 
of  vitriol  is,  of  itfelf d. 


Spiritual 

d  This  competition  is  taken  from  Letnery%  who  fays  he  has. 
frequently  experienced  the  good  effe&s  of  it.  The  two  diftilled: 
waters  are  certainly  not  better  than  common  water.  It  feems; 
to  be  no  more  than  a  folution  of  alum,  which  is  every  jot  asi 
good. 


» 
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Spiritus  Vitrioli  Dulcis. 

UT  into  a  matrafs,  fpirit  of  wine  two  pounds, 
and  pour  into  it  one  pound  or  oil  of  vitriol, 
by  an  ounce  at  a  time  ,  fit  and  lute  on  a  head  and 
receiver  :  kindle  the  fire,  which  increafe  gradually 
to  the  third  degree,  till  no  drops  fall  from  the  nofe 
of  the  head  ;  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  put 
what  is  diftilled  into  a  vial  well  ftopt.  Some  will 
return  the  fpirit  upon  the  black  matter  left  in  the 
body,  and  draw  it  over  again  •,  and  fo  do  three  or 
four  times,  till  nothing  is  left  but  a  dry,  black 
cruft  e.  E  3 

Its 

e  The  oil  of  vitriol  bears  much  too  large  a  proportion  to  the 
inflammable  fpirit.  The  compilers  of  the  Edinburgh  Di/pen - 
fatory,  fenfible  of  this,  have  dire&ed  only  one  part  of  oil  of  vi* 
triol,  to  eight  of  a  re&ified  fpirit  :  this  proportion  Boerhaave 
likewife  obferves.  The  ufual  dire&ions  and  cautions  given  for 
the  management  of  this  ticklifh  procefs,  are  very  inaccurate 
and  inefficient.  A  retort,  capable  of  holding  fix  times  the 
quantity  of  the  ingredients,  is  preferable  to  a  matrafs  :  to  this 
fhould  be  adapted  a  receiver  with  a  pipe,  fo  placed,  that  the 
condenfed  vapour  may  immediately  pafs  into  a  fmall  vial, 
into  which  the  end  of  the  pipe,  which  fhould  be  very  flen* 
der,  is  inferted.  Place  the  retort  no  deeper  in  fand,  than  will 
1  juft  keep  it  fteady,  that  it  may  be  commodioufly  removed,  in 
cafe  the  heat  fhould  prove  too  great.  After  the  ingredients  have 
flood  in  digeftion  a  due  time,  increafe  the  heat  by  degrees,  Co 
that  one  drop  may  (lowly  follow  another,  into  the  fmall  receiver  or 
vial  which  is  to  be  placed  fo  as  to  beeafily  removed.  As  foon  as 
the  drops  tafte  acid,  the  fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  all  come 


over. 
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Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Its 
dole  from  twenty  to  an  hundred  drops,  in  a  large 
quantity  of  liquor. 

I  f  you  cohobate  the  fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol  upon 
the  black  refidence  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  re¬ 
tort,  it  exalts  its  virtue. 

! T’he  diaphoretic  Spirit  of  Vitriol. 

^AKE  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  burnt harts-horn, 
ana  two  ounces ;  put  them  into  a  matrafs, 
and  add  to  them,  by  little  and  little,  half  a  pound 
of  the  foregoing  fpiritus  vitrioli  dulcis  ;  fet  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  fand-furnace,  fit  a  head  and  receiver, 
lute  well  the  jun&ures,  and  draw  it  off  to  a  dry 
bottom,  in  a  fire  of  the  fecond  degree  :  then  take 
off  the  fpirit,  and  put  to  it  fafrron  and  cochineal 
ana  one  ounce,  Virginia  (hake- root  half  an  ounce, 
flop  the  veffel  well  5  fet  it  upon  warm  fand  to  di- 
geft  twenty-four  hours,  fometimes  (baking  it  :  af¬ 
terwards  let  it  fettle,  and  keep  it  in  a  vial  well 
ftopt  k 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It  is 
given  in  all  fevers,  and  even  in  the  plague  itfelf, 
with  good  fuccefs :  alfo  in  dropfies  and  the  jaun¬ 
dice. 

i  The  fait  of  tartar  and  the  burnt  hartfhorn,  abforb  the 
phlegmy  acid  liquor,  which  comes  over  with  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  confequently  make  it  more  ft  to  adl  as  a  menftruum  on  the 
cocnineal,  1 3c.  1  he  burnt  hartfhorn  and  the  cochineal  mioht 

be  omitted,  without  impairing  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this 
preparation,  which,  in  all  probability,  are  very  confiderable. 


I 
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dice.  It  powerfully  opens  obftruCtions,  and  clean- 
fes  the  lungs.  Its  dole  is  from  thirty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  drops. 

Let  the  fait  of  tartar  be  clean,  and  the  harts¬ 
horn  well  burnt,  and  put  not  above  one  ounce  of 
the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  to  the  fait  and  calx  at 
a  time. 

1  fjft  ■ 

The  Medicinal  Stone . 

TAKE  common  green  vitriol  half  a  pound, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  white  vitriol,  of 
alum  twelve  ounces,  anatron  or  fandiver,  and  com¬ 
mon  fait  ana  one  ounce  and  a  half,  fait  of  tartar  two 
ounces ;  beat  them  grotty,  mix  them  with  four 
ounces  of  vinegar,  and  put  all  into  an  earthen  pan, 
which  will  contain  three  times  their  quantity  :  fet 
them  in  a  fire  to  melt,  and  ftir  them  often  ;  when 
they  begin  to  thicken,  mix  diligently  of  Venice  ce- 
rufs  four  ounces,  and  of  Armenian  bole  two  ounces, 
both  in  fine  powder  keep  them  in  the  fire,  con¬ 
tinually  ttirring,  till  they  grow  hard  ;  then  let 
all  cool,  break  the  pot,  and  put  up  the  ftone  for 
ufe. 

It  fattens  teeth,  prefer ves  the  gums,  heals  and 
dries  up  ulcers  and  wounds,  and  is  alfo  ufed  in  in¬ 
jections  and  eye-waters. 

The  vettel  in  which  yon  make  it,  mutt  be  three 
or  four  times  bigger  than  will  contain  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  by  reafon  of  the  great  ebullition  which  will 
arife  from  the  mingling  of  the  acid  of  vitriol  and 

L  4  diftilled 
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diftilled  vinegar,  with  the  fait  of  tartar  and  calx  of 
lead  ;  but  efpecially  when  you  put  in  the  cerufs, 
you  mud  do  it  warily,  and  keep  it  down  by  con¬ 
tinual  ilirring. 

Phe  Sympathetical  Powder . 

HP  A  K  E  good  Englijh  vitriol,  fuch  as  we  call 
bow-copperas  *,  purify  it  as  before  directed, 
by  two  or  three  difiblutions,  filiations,  and  cry- 
flaliizations  ;  fet  thofe  cryflals  in  a  clean  pan  in  the 
fun,  either  of  June>  July>  or  Augufi ,  fo  long  till 
they  are  calcined  to  whitenefs  :  when  one  fide  is 
calcined,  turn  the  other,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
cryflals  will  crumble  into  powder  ;  if  they  do  not, 
you  may  beat,  and  expofe  them  again  to  the  fun, 
flirring  them  three  or  four  times  every  day.  At 
lad  beat  them  into  very  fine  powder,  and  again  fet 
them  in  the  fun,  flirring  as  before,  for  two  or  three 
days  more,  in  which  time  they  will  be  very  white  : 
then  take  in  the  matter  while  the  fun  fhines  hot 
upon  it,  and  keep  it  from  the  air  in  glades  well 
ftopt,  and  in  a  dry  place. 

It  is  a  mild,  but  powerful  flyptic,  always  fuc- 
cefsfully  applied  in  the  flopping  of  blood,  either 
at  the  nofe,  or  wounds  *  and,  where  there  is  no  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  bone,  will  heal. 

You  mufl  fo  expofe  it  to  the  fun,  that  the  rain 
may  not  fall  upon  it,  leafl  it  fhould  walh  it  away. 
Some  think  it  Efficiently  calcined  in  fix  or  feven 

days,  expofing  it  only  fix  or  eight  hours  in  a  day  : 

i  but 
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but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  it  is  better  per- 
formed  by  giving  it  thirty  or  forty  days  fun. 

1 The  Royal  Styptic . 

T  TPON  four  ounces  of  fympathetic  powder,  in- 
fufe  half  an  ounce  of  good  oil  of  vitriol  ; 
ftir  them  well  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a  peftle  of 
the  fame,  and  let  them  Hand  twenty-four  hours  on 
warm  fand,  in  a  wide  mouthed  glafs :  grind  this 
mixture  again  with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine,  and  put 
it  into  a  matrafs ;  pour  upon  it  more  fpirit  of  wine, 
to  make  that  already  ufed,  a  pint.  Lute  it  well,  and 
let  the  mixture  Hand  forty-eight  hours  in  digeftion, 
often  fhaking  it ;  then  let  it  Hand  to  cool  and  fettle, 
and  decant  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which  keep  well 
ftopt.  Remove  the  cucurbit  or  matrafs,  into  a 
fand-furnace  Jute  on  its  head  and  receiver,  and 
drive  over  the  helm,  and  what  will  rife  in  the  third 
degree  alfo  keep  by  itfelf :  let  all  coo  1,  and  take 
out  what  is  left  at  the  bottom  ;  powder  it,  and  put; 
it  into  a  cucurbit ;  pour  upon  it  diftilled  rain-wa¬ 
ter  one  pound  5  fet  it  on  warm  fand  forty-eight 
hours,  and  fhake  it  often  ;  then  let  it  fettle,'  decant, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

The  impregnated  fpirit  and  water  may  be  ufed 
apart,  or  mixed  5  and  if  you  would  add  ftrength 
to  the  mixture,  you  may  put  fome  of  the  acid 
fpirit  drawn  off,  after  the  fpirit  of  wine  was  de¬ 
canted  :  but  if  you  would  make  the  belt  ftyptic 
powder,  put  equal  parts  of  the  impregnated  fpi¬ 
rit 
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rit  of  wine  and  water,  and  evaporate  to  drynefs. 
It  is  both  a  powerful  ftyptic,  and  one  of  the  belt  vul- 
neraries  in  the  world. 

-  K  ... 

I  have  known  fome  dire£t  the  putting  of  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  to  the  diffolution  of  vitriol,  to  caufe 
a  precipitation  ;  but  I  could  never  find  fo  great  a 
difagreement  between  them,  as  to  be  capable  to 
effect  it.  I  fear  fuch  have  either  wrote  after  others, 
or  foifted  in  their  own  conceits,  without  confulting 
an  elaboratory  ;  and  it  has  coll  me  much  time  and 
money,  to  follow  them  to  no  purpofe. 


A  Styptic  Water  with  Mars,  and  Vitriol . 

T^ISSOLVE  one  pound  of  common  Roman 
vitriol,  and  precipitate  its  oker  with  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium  ;  when  it  is  fettled,  decant  the 
liquor,  and  dry  the  powder  in  an  earthen  pan  over 
a  gentle  fire.  Take  of  this  dried  powder  and  fi¬ 
lings  of  iron,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  mix  them 
well,  and  put  them  into  a  wide  mouthed  glafs  : 
pour  upon  them  (by  one  ounce  at  a  time)  three 

ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre ;  then  add  two  ounces  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  by  half  an  ounce  at  a  time.  Stir 
them  well,  and  gradually  pour  upon  them  ten 
ounces  of  fpring  water.  Let  all  Hand  in  a  gentle 
heat  forty-eight  (ftirring  them  every  twelve)  hours. 
When  fettled,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  which  is  a 
very  good  ftyptic. 


CHAR 
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<c  C  H  A  P.  XII L 
Of  Borax. 

*D  ORAX,  or  tincal,  is  brought  to  us  from  the 
Eaft-Indies  in  great  maflfes,  compofed  partly 
of  large  cryftals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller  ones, 
partly  white,  and  partly  green,  joined  as  it  were 
together  by  a  greafy  yellow  fubflance,  intermingled 
with  fand,  fmall  (tones,  and  other  impurities.  Bo¬ 
rax,  expofed  to  the  fire,  fmokes  and  fwells  up,  but 
fcon  fubfides,  and  melts  into  a  glaffy  kind  of  fub- 
Itance,  fomewhat  more  than  half  its  former  weight, 
which  is  neverthelefs  foluble  in  water.  Continued 
long  in  fufion,  it  corrodes  the  Tides  of  the  crucible, 
and  penetrates  them  ;  yet  crucibles  are  faid  to  be  de¬ 
fended  from  the  a&ion  of  glafs  of  lead,  by  being 
glazed  with  it.  Diddled,  it  yields  near  half  its 
weight  of  an  infipid  liquor.  It  proves  an  excel¬ 
lent  flux  to  metals,  and  prefer ves  them  from  the 
immediate  adlion  of  the  fire.  It  makes  gold  a 
little  paler  ;  which  may  be  prevented  by  mingling 
with  it  a  little  nitre,  or  fal  armoniac :  it  has  this 
effedt,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  on  prince’s 
metal ;  melted  with  which  it  turns  into  a  reddifh 
glais,  leaving  the  metal  of  a  whitiffi  colour,  as  if 
tin  had  been  mingled  with  it.  Melted  with  fand, 
or  calcined  flints,  it  flows  with  them  into  a  cryftal- 
line  glafs,  which  is  faid  to  be  fomewhat  harder 
than  the  common.  It  readily  vitrifies  with  mag- 
, ,  _  nefla. 
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nefia,  cobalt,  and  the  calces  of  metals  *,  and  fits 
them  for  colouring  glafs.  Mixed  with  the  vitriolic, 
marine,  or  nitrous  acid,  it  fubhmes  into  elegant 
flowers,  of  which  it  affords  greater  quantity  with 
the  firft,  than  with  the  latter.  It  precipitates  fo- 
lutions  made  by  acids,  and  turns  fyrup  of  violets 
green.  Diffolved  in  water,  (of  which  it  requires 
twelve  times  its  weighty)  filtred,  evaporated,  and 
tryflallized,  it  forms  little  tranfparent,  colourlefs 
cryflals :  the  refiners  of  this  fait  have  a  method  of 
fhooting  it  into  larger  cryflals  %  but  thefe  differ  in 
feverai  refpedls  from  the  rough  tincal,  and  are  not 
fo  proper  for  many  purpofes  as  the  larger  and  purer 
cryflais  unrefined.55 

Preparations  of  Borax . 

cc  Phe  fe dative  Salt  of  Homberg,  by 

Sublimation . 

IQ  UT  nine  ounces  of  borax  in  powder  into  a 
wide  necked  glafs  retort :  pour  on  this  half  an 
ounce  of  water  ;  then  add  one  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.  Put  the  retort  in  a 
reverberatory,  and  gradually  increafe  the  fire  till 
the  retort  is  white-hot.  Near  an  ounce  of  water 
will  come  over ;  then  a  volatile  fait  will  rife  along 
with  the  remainder  of  the  moiflure,  whence  fome 
part  of  the  flowers  will  be  diffolved  in  this  laft 
phlegm,  and  pafs  with  it  into  the  receiver.  Moft 

of  the  Hewers  flick  in  the  neck,  which,  if  not  large, 

will 
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will  be  blocked  up,  and  thofe  that  rife  afterwards, 
melted  into  a  glaffy  kind  of  fubftance.  Take  out 
the  flowers  with  a  feather,  and  feparate  from  the 
liquor  the  fait  which  is  carried  over  with  it.  On 
the  caput  mortuum  pour  two  ounces  of  frefli  wa¬ 
ter,  and  continue  the  diftillation  j  01  the  lemaindei 
of  the  fait  may  be  extradled  by  folution,  filtration, 
evaporation,  and  cryftallization  :  a  black  eaith  re¬ 
mains.” 

cc  Another  Method . 

MIX  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  fix 
ounces  of  warm  water  :  diffolve  in  this  four 
ounces  of  powdered  borax.  Evaporate  lbme  part 
of  the  humidity  ;  and  put  the  remaining  mafs  in¬ 
to  a  glafs  body,  to  which  adapt  a  head,  and  with 
a  gentle  heat  drive  over  into  the  receiver  the  re¬ 
maining  moifture.  When  the  matter  grows  dry, 
gradually  increafe  the  fire,  till  flowers  appear  in  the 
head  :  keep  up  this  heat  till  no  more  arife.  Re¬ 
peat  the  fublimation  four  times,  or  oftener,  gently 
pouring  the  liquor  at  each  time  on  the  caput  mor¬ 
tuum.  You  will  have  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  flowers.  The  caput  mortuum  being  lixivia  tea, 
will  afford,  upon  evaporation  and  cryflallization,  a 
fal  mirabile,  which  appears  to  contain  a  little  borax  ; 
the  cryftals  are  more  Gender,  melt  more  difficultly 
in  the  fire,  and  have  lefs  water  in  them  than  tfee 
common.  The  remaining  liquor,  on  continuing 
.the  fire,  coagulates  into  a  faline  granulated  matter, 

which 
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which  yields  no  fedative  fait,  and  melts  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  in  the  fire  than  the  former  fait. 

The  flowers,  according  to  Mr.  Geoffroy ,  are  al- 
mofl  infipid  to  the  tafte.  They  calm  the  heat  of  the 
blood  in  burning  fevers,  prevent  or  remove  deli¬ 
rious  fymptoms,  and  allay  fpafmodic  affedtions, 
whether  hypochondriacal  or  hyfterical,  at  lead  for 

c 

a  time :  in  a  word,  thisfak  is  an  excellent  anodyne. 
The  dofe  is  from  one  to  ten  grains  in  any  proper 
liquor  g.55 

cc  'The  fedative  Salt  by  Cryfalli zati on, 

DISSOLVE  four  ounces  of  borax  in  a  fuAL 
dent  quantity  of  warm  water ;  and  add  to 
the  folution  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol.  Evaporate  the  mixture  for  fome  time,  and 
the  fedative  fait  will  fwim  a  top  in  thin  plates  ; 
then  check  the  evaporation,  and  the  plates  will 
grow  larger.  Move  not  the  vefTel  till  the  cryftaL 
lization  is  completed,  when  they  will  fall  to  the 
bottom.  Then  decant  the  liquor  \  wafh  the  cry- 
dais  two  or  three  times  in  cold  water,  and  dry  them 
in  a  warm  place.” 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Sulphur,  or  common  Brimflone. 

JT  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy ,  and  fome  of  the 
Weft -India  Elands,  being  generated  of 'a  fat  re¬ 
fin  ous  fubftance,  full  of  an  acid  vitriolic  fpirit,  as 

appears 

g  Mat*  Med .  tom.  1. 


p.  132. 
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appears  by  its  fpirit  made  with  a  glafs  vefTel,  re- 
fembling  the  lhape  of  a  bell,  from  which  it  takes 
the  name  of  fpirit  of  fulphur  per  campanam  ;  dif¬ 
fering  very  little  from  that  of  vitriol. 

We  have  it  in  three  forms,  viz.  firft,  fulphur 
vivum  h,  which  comes  to  us  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  and  valued  at  the  deareft  price  of  the  three, 
for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  it  is  lefs  vendible  than 
the  other.  Secondly,  mineral  rough  brimftone, 
which  by  melting,  is  feparated  from  a  great  deal 
of  infignificant  earth,  which  the  fulphur  contained.' 
Thirdly,  that  call  into  fmall  rolls,  commonly  fold 
by  grocers  and  chandlers,  which  is  faid  to  be  mixed 
with  roftn,  or  feme  other  bituminous  fubftance, 
and  by  experience  found  to  be  the  worft  fort  for 
the  making  either  flowers  or  oil.  The  rough  mi¬ 
neral  brimftone  is  beft,  for  the  aforefaid  ufes,  as 
having  lefs  earth  than  fulphur  vivum,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  any  heterogeneous  particles l. 

Pre- 

h  What  is  ufually  fold  in  the  ftiops  under  this  name,  is  no  o» 
ther  than  the  caput  mortuum  of  rough  fulphur,  which  remains 
after  the  flowers  are  fublimed  from  it. 

1  Sulphur,  or  brimftone,  is  a  yellow  mineral  fubftance,  found 
either  already  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  obtained 
from  certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  diftillation  ;  or  compofed  by  art. 
Sulphur  readily  melts  in  a  fmall  heat,  and  in  clofe  veffels  totally 
fublimes  in  flowers ;  in  open  veffels,  its  fume  turns  into  flame, 
and  forms  a  fuffocating  vapour,  a  fmall  quantity  of  which  fa- 
turates  a  large  one  of  fixe  alkaline  fait,  but  catched  by  the  com¬ 
mon  methods,  proves  an  add  liquor,  fimilar  to  that  obtained  by 
diftillation  from  vitriol.  If  this  latter  is  added  to  the  neutral 
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Preparations  of  Sulphur . 


\ 


Flowers  of  Sulphur . 


TO  make  this  to  any  advantage,  it  mufl  be 
fublimed  in  an  arched  room,  inftead  of  a 
glafs  or  earthen  receiver,  and  one,  two,  or  three 
hundred  weight  (according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
room)  may  be  put  in  at  a  time.  You  rmift  have 
a  great  thick  iron  pan,  called  a  tampin,  to  put  the 

fulphur 


fait  abovementioned,  a  volatile  fpirit  is  extricated,  fmelling  like 
burning  brimftone,  Sulphur  deflagrates  with  nitre,  and  forms 
a  neutral  fait,  perfedlly  like  one  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  a  fixed  alkaline  fait.  Mixed  with  a  fixed  alkali,  it  melts 
into  a  deep  red  mafs,  which  fufed  with  metals,  renders  them 
all  foluble  in  water.  Sulphur  and  mercury  are  united,  by  Ample 
triture,  into  a  black  powder,  and  by  fublimation  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red  mafs.  Thrown  upon  filver,  copper,  or  iron,  heated 
very  hot,  it  liquefies  them,  and  flrongly  adheres  to  them.  It 
retards  the  fufion  of  tin,  and  converts  it  wholly  into  fcoriae  ;  and 
with  lead,  compofes  a  mafs  fcarcely  fufible  in  a  great  fire. 
Regulus  of  antimony,  united  with  it  over  the  fire,  reaflumes 
its  priftine  form  of  crude  antimony.  Of  all  the  metals,  it  is 
moil  flrongly  aliforbed  by  iron  ;  hence  the  ufe  of  iron  in 
making  regulus  of  antimony,  and  running  down  ores.  Acid  li¬ 
quors  have  no  effedt  upon  it :  quicklime  and  alkaline  falts, 
both  volatile  and  fixed,  mingled  with  water,  readily  diflolve  it, 
but  immediately  part  with  it  upon  the  affufionof  any  acid.  The 
volatile  fpirit  which  arifes  from  brimftone  when  fet  on  fire,  dif- 
charges  colours,  and  prevents  or  checks  fermentation.  Mingled 
with  water,  it  foon  lofes  its  volatility,  and  becomes  a  ponderous 
acid,  which  does  rof  exhale,  unlefs  in  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat.  This  acid  readily  unites  with  the  inflammable  part  of 
bodies  into  fulphur,  in  which  form  it  lofes  all  its  acrimony.  If 
this  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire,  the  acid  recovers  its  volatility. 
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fulphur  in  ;  which  mult  be  placed  immediately  over 
the  grate,  and  about  a  third  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  tampin  left  open  above  its  brim,  to  fuffer  the 
fumes  to  come  into  the  arch,  where  they  condenle 
into  flowers.  The  arch  ought  to  be  twenty-two,  or 
at  leall  eighteen  inches  thick  ;  and  that  cramped 
together  with  iron,  to  refill  the  force  of  the 
fumes. 

I  f  you  defign  your  furnace  to  fublime  one  hun¬ 
dred  weight  of  flowers  at  a  time,  your  pan  mud 
be  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  and  a  quarter  ; 
your  arch  five  foot  high,  three  foot  broad,  and 
five  foot  long  ;  and  its  infide  and  floor  fet  with 
glazed  tiles.  In  the  end,  or  fide  of  the  furnace, 
you  mull  have  a  door,  which  mull  be  two  loot 
fquare  ;  it  mull  be  llrongly  barricadoed,  and  have  a 
hole  in  it,  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter,  which 
mull  be  exadtly  flopped  with  a  plug,  by  which  you 
may  know  when  all  is  fublimed.  For  when  you 
think  the  operation  is  almolt  at  an  end,  pull  out  the 
plug,  and  if  the  fume  come  not  forcibly  out,  the 
operation  is  over  ;  but  if  you  find  a  llrong  fume, 
with  fome  noife,  continue  the  fire  till  all  is  over. 
Then  let  it  cool  twenty-four  hours,  before  the  door 
is  opened  ;  and  then  go  in,  and  with  a  wing,  or 
clean  brufh,  wipe  the  flowers  into  a  heap,  and  take 
them  out  for  ufe.  It  may  be  made  in  leis  quantity 
in  veflels  of  another  form  :  a  defcription  of  both, 

you  will  fee  in  the  plates  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book. 
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It  is  a  good  pedoral  medicine,  and  ufed  in  other 
phyfical  preparations.  Its  dole  from  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple. 

The  yeliow  rough  mineral  brimftone,  is  beft 
for  this  operation.  For  the  firft  twelve  or  fixteen 
hours,  give  a  gentle  fire,  fo  much  as  to  make  the 
fumes  rife,  but  not  to  make  the  matter  boil  over. 

The  White  Flowers  of  Sulphur . 

TAKE  of  falt-petre,  fixed  with  charcoal  (as 
hereafter,)  half  a  pound,  or  but  four  ounces  5 
of  clean  mineral  fulphur,  twice  its  quantity ;  grind 
and  mix  them  well  together  :  then  put  them  into 
a  retort,  and  fet  it  in  a  land-furnace  :  fit  to  it  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  but  lute  it  not  ,  make  a  gentle  fire  under 
it,  which  gradually  increafe  to  the  third  degree  ; 
and  fo  keep  it,  till  all  the  flowers  rife ;  which  you 
will  know  by  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  above 
the  fand  being  clear. 

The  ufe  and  dole  is  the  lame  with  the  other  ; 
but  feme  are  of  opinion,  that  thefe  far  exceed  the 
other  flowers  in  virtue. 

You  may  make  ufe  of  fait  of  tartar  and  nitre 
powdered,  mixed  and  melted  in  a  crucible,  inflead 
of  fixed  nitre,  or  fait  of  tartar  *,  but  you  muff  not 
put  into  the  crucible  above  a  fpoonful  at  a  time,  as 
you  will  fee  in  the  chapter  of  tartar. 
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j The  Milk  of  Sulphur . 

TAKE  clean  fait  of  tartar,  one  pound;  of 
flowers  of  fulphur,  fix  ounces,  (fome  ufe  but 
four  ounces ;)  grind  them  well  together  in  a  ftone 
mortar  ;  then  put  them  into  a  ftrong  earthen  pan, 
and  add  of  fountain  water  eight  pounds  :  fet  this 
mixture  over  fome  live  coals,  and  by  degrees  make 
it  boil,  till  the  liquor  is  very  red,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  three  or  four  hours  k  :  (as  the  water  waftes, 
fupply  it  with  new  warm  water.)  Take  it  from 
the  fire,  and  before  it  is  quite  cold,  fibre  it ;  then 
drop  into  it  diftilled  vinegar,  which  will  caufe  the 
red  liquor  to  be  muddy,  and  a  white  powder  will 
precipitate.  When  the  firfl:  precipitation  is  fallen, 
drop  in  more  vinegar ;  and  fo  proceed  till  you 
fee  the  vinegar  will  not  make  the  liquor  muddy  any 
more.  After  this,  let  all  fettle,  and,  by  gentle 
inclination,  pour  off  the  liquor  ;  put  fountain  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  magiftery  ;  ftir  it  well  about,  and  let  it 
fettle  :  pour  it  off  as  before  ;  and  fo  proceed  with 

M  2  fix 

k  This  procefs  may  be  performed  in  a  little  time,  and  with 
greater  eafe  than  here  dire&ed,  in  the  following  manner.- — - — . 
Take  of  pure  dry  flxt  alkaline  fait  two  parts,  flowers  of  fulphur 
one  part  :  grind  them  well  together  in  a  ftone  mortar  :  put  the 
mixture  in  a  crucible,  and  (hut  it  clofely  up  with  a  proper  cover  : 
fet  it  in  a  wind-furnace,  and  the  matter  will,  foon  melt,  when 
it  is  to  be  poured  out  into  a  hot  dry  veffel.  Powder  this,  and 
diflblve  it  in  boiling  water ;  then  precipitate  the  lac  with  fpirit 
of  fait,  which  is  a  cheaper  acid  than  vinegar  ;  free  jt  from  its 
falls  by  repeated  affuflons  of  water,  when  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 
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fix  or  eight  lotions,  till  the  powder  is  infipid,  and 
free  from  its  urinous  tafte. 

Its  operation  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  flowers. 
Its  dofe  from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram. 

You  ought  to  make  the  precipitation  in  fome 
place,  where  the  noifome  fcent  has  a  good  convey¬ 
ance  ;  either  in  a  large  chimney,  or  in  the  open 
air  :  for  though  it  is  not  dangerous,  yet  it  is  very 
offenfive. 

T'he  Milk  of  Sulphur ,  with  ^uick  Lime . 

#ta"jpAKE  one  part  fulphur,  and  two  parts  of 
w.  quick  lime  ;  grind  them  well  together  ;  put 
them  into  an  iron  kettle,  with  fix  quarts  of  water 
to  every  three  pounds  of  the  mixture,  and  boil  it 
till  the  liquor  be  as  red  as  blood  :  ftrain  it  (whilfl: 
it  is  warm)  into  a  veflel,  either  of  glafs  or  earth, 
and  let  it  fland  to  fettle.  What  is  not  very  clear, 
fibre  ;  but  if  it  be  clear,  decant  it  into  a  glafs 
veflel,  and  drop  into  it  fome  warm  urine,  which 
will  precipitate  the  diflolution  :  walk  it  as  you  did 
the  former,  and  it  anfwers  to  the  fame  purpofes. 

1 

Balfarn  of  Sulphur ,  with  Oil  of  Olives . 

/“T^AKE  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces; 

fa! lad  oil,  one  pound  5  put  them  into  a  pip¬ 
kin  which  will  contain  three  times  their  quantity  : 
fet  them  over  a  fire,  and  make  the  matter  to  boil 
gently  ;  keep  it  continually  ftirring  with  a  wooden 

fpatula. 
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fpatula,  for  the  fpaceof  an  hour  and  a  half,  till  it  is 
quite  cool,  and  put  it  up  forufe  l. 

It  is  given  in  coughs,  afthmas,  and  wheefings  ; 
phthifics  and  confumptions  ;  and  externally  to  heal 
and  dry  ulcers  ;  it  eafes  the  pains  of  the  gout.  The 
dofc  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

The  velfel  ought  not  to  be  filled  above  one 
third,  left  it  fhould  boil  over,  and  take  fire  with 
violence,  and  put  you  in  confufion.  Have  alfo  a 
fit  cover  to  the  veftel  ready,  that  you  may  (mother 
it,  if  it  fhould  take  fire  within  the  pipkin, 

Balfa?n  of  Sulphur,  with  Oil  of  Turpentine . 

HpAKE  four  ounces  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  and 
one  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine;  place  the 
mixture  in  a  fand-furnace  ;  flop  the  matrafs  loofly 
with  another  glafs  m  ;  give  a  fmali  fire  for  one 

M  3  hour  , 

1  The  diredtions  of  ufing  a  large  veffel,  are  here  extremely 
necelfary  ;  for  the  moment  the  fulphur  and  oil  begin  to  act  upon 
each  other  confiderahly,  which  is  nearly  at  the  point  of  ebullition, 
a  very  remarkable  rarefadtion  enfues,.  especially  if  the  fire  be  at 
this  time  ever  fo  little  urged. 

m  This  preparation  is  mere  conveniently  and  fafely  made  in 
a  very  large  and  tall  uncut  glafs  body,  without  at  all  doling  its 
orifice,  from  which  great  danger  may  enfue  :  for  when  the  ful¬ 
phur  and  oil  begin  to  adt  vehemently  upon  each  other,  they  will 
not  only  rarify  into  a  large  volume,  but,  at  this  in  ft  ant,  great 
quantities  of  an  elaftic  vapour  are  thrown  out  with  the  utmoft 
impetuofity,  certainly  burning  the  veffels  to  pieces,  if  they  have 
not  a  free  exit.  Hoffman  gives  a  very  remarkable  hiftory  of  the 
dfedts  of  an  accident  of  this  kind,  Obferv.  Ptyfica-cbyrn-.  lib,  ifi, 
obf.  15. 
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hour  ;  then  increafe  it,  till  the  oil  boils  gently, 
in  which  degree  keep  it  three  or  four  hours  \  then 
let  it  cool,  and  pour  off  the  impregnated  oil  from 
that  which  is  not  diffolved. 

It  is  a  naufeous,  but  an  excellent  medicine  for 
the  ulcers  of  the  lungs.  Its  dofe  from  five  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops. 

The  balfam  of  fulphur,  made  with  oil  of  ani- 
feed,  is  performed  after  the  fame  manner,  and  is 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  ;  alio  that  with  oil  of 
amber,  juniper,  11 

It  ought  to  be  made  in  a  chimney,  becaufe  the 
fleam,  which  comes  from  it,  is  as  offenfive  as  that 
in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur. 

Balfam  of  Sulphur ,  with  Oil  -of  Linfeed. 

PUT  four  ounces  of  linfeed  oil  into  an  earthen 
glazed  body  *,  let  in  a  fatid  heat,  till  it  boil 
gently  *,  then  add  one  pound  of  flowers  of  fulphur ; 
ilir  it  till  it  fwells  and  fubfides ;  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cold,  pour  upon  it  five 
pounds  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  :  mix  them 

well, 

n  The  balfam  of  fulphur  with  oil  of  anifeed,  or  any  other 
eflentiai  oil,  is  more  fafely  and  conveniently  made,  by  putting 
in  a  glafs  veflel,  fix  ounces  of  the  balfam  ol  fulphur  with  linfeed 
oil  (the  preparation  of  which  is  defcribed  in  the  following  pro- 
cefs)  to  fixteen  ounces  of  the  eifential  oil.  Thefe  may  be  made 
eafily  to  incorporate,  by  fetting  the  veflel  in  warm  fand,  and  now 
and  then  fliaking  it.  Balfams  made  after  this  manner  are  much 
more  agreeable  for  medicinal  purpofes,  than  fuch  as  are  made 
after  the  common  methods. 
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well,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs  body,  and  by  a 
gentle  fire  in  a  fand- furnace,  draw  off  the  fpirit  of 
wine.  When  the  balfam  is  cold,  put  it  into  a 
bottle  for  ufe.  The  ufe  and  dofe  are  the  fame  with 
the  other  balfams  of  fulphur  ;  but  this  is  molt 
grateful. 

Balfam  of  the  Sulphur  of  Mars . 

TAKE  the  clean  filings  of  iron,  or  broken 
needles ;  one  pound  ;  put  them  into  a  cu¬ 
curbit,  with  fpirit  of  fait  five  pounds  *,  let  it  Hand 
in  a  digeftive  heat  five  or  fix  days  ;  in  which  time 
the  iron  will  be  almoft  diffolved  :  filtre  and  remove 
it  into  a  glafs  retort ;  place  it  in  the  furnace  with  a 
great  deal  of  fand  about  it ;  give  fire  of  the  firffc 
degree  for  one  hour,  augment  it  to  thefecond,  which 
1  continue  till  you  cannot  perceive  any  more  drops  to 
fall :  Then  change  the  receiver,  and  increafe  the 
fire  to  the  third  degree  for  one  hour,  and  fo  pafs 
on  to  the  extremity  of  the  fourth,  and  keep  it  there 
i  four  or  five  hours,  in  which  time  you  will  have  red 
I  flowers  afcend  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  fome 
1  yellow  fpirit  come  into  the  receiver.  Let  all  cool, 
and  remove  the  veffels.  In  the  receiver  you  will 
have  about  four  ounces  of  a  yellow  fpirit  :  And 
(if  you  have  proceeded  regularly)  about  four  oun¬ 
ces  of  foliated  red  flowers  in  the  neck  of  the  re¬ 
tort.  Take  of  the  flowers  three  ounces,  of  the 

* 

yellow  fpirit  one  ounce  ;  put  them  into  a  matrafs ; 
infufe  upon  them  eight  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; 

M  4  le  t 
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let  them  digefl  upon  warm  fand  twenty-four  hours  •, 
then  augment  the  fire,  fo  as  to  make  the  matter 
fitnmer  for  two  hours  :  let  all  cool,  and  put  it  care¬ 
fully  from  the  feces  for  ufe. 

I  have  heard  it  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the  beft 
vulneraries  in  the  world,  and  feen  wonderful  effefts 
of  it,  both  internally  and  externally.  It  is  given 
in  all  diflempers  of  the  bread:  and  lungs,  the  flone, 
and  ulcers  of  the  reins ;  and  all  other  internal  ul¬ 
cers  whatever.  It  alfo  cicatrizes  and  heals  exter¬ 
nal  ulcers.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty 
drops. 

This  might  have  been  placed  with  the  martial 
preparations  ;  but  being  a  fulphur,  and  of  the 
nature  of  thefe  medicines,  I  have  given  it  here. 


Liver  of  Sulphur . 


AKE  flower  of  fulphur,  four  ounces  s  pure 


-H-  fait  of  tartar,  two  ounces  j  mix  and  melt 
them  in  an  earthen  difh  ;  keep  them  flirring  till 
they  are  as  red  as  blood,  without  any  white  fpecks. 
Take  the  mixture  out  of  the  difh,  and  put  it  into 
a  glafs,  and  flop  it  clofe  °.  Of  this  is  made  the 


tindlure. 


*>  The  proportion  of  the  fixed  alkaline  fait  to  the  fulphur,  is 
too  little  ;  it  fhould  at  leafl  be  double  the  quantity  of  the 
Flowers.  They  are  more  conveniently  united  by  fufion  in  a  clofe 
crucible,  than  by  ftirring  them  in  an  open  vefiel,  over  the  fire, 
as  here  directed  ;  for  the  latter  occafions  the  lofs  of  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  fulphur,  which  exhales  in  fume.  If  the  flirring  be 
continued  any  length  of  time,  the  fulphur  will  be  refolved  into 


i 
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tin&ure,  fyrup,  and  vulnerary  balfam,  as  fol¬ 
io  we  th. 

This  operation  ought  to  be  performed  in  a 
chimney :  you  muft  keep  it,  after  it  is  melted, 
continually  ftirring,  till  it  is  red  as  blood,  and  have 
a  cover  ready  to  ftifle  the  flame  if  it  fhould  take 
fire. 

Tdhe  Blood  of  Sulphur . 

RIND  four  ounces  of  liver  of  fulphur,  and 
^  two  ounces  of  oil  of  tar,  very  well  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  and  pour  upon  them  twelve  ounces  of  fweet 
fpirit  of  nitre  :  fhake  the  matrafs ;  then  flop  it  dole, 
and  let  it  digeft  feven  or  eight  days ;  when  cool., 
decant  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

The  dofe  from  five  to  fixty  drops,  mixed  with 
a  little  fyrup,  and  drank  in  canary,  malaga,  or 
ale.  It  is  pectoral,  carminative,  and  diuretic. 

! XinBure  of  Sulphur, 

T5EAT  four  ounces  of  the  liver  of  fulphur 
f  while  it  is  warm)  in  a  warm  mortar;  put  it 
prefently  into  a  matrafs;  put  one  pound  of  fpirit 

of 


its  conftituent  parts,  the  inflammable  flying  away,  and  the  acid 
only  remaining ;  fo  that  inflead  of  a  deep  red  coloured  mafs, 
which  eafily  melts  in  the  fire,  readily  diffolves  in  water,  runs 
per  deliquium  in  the  air,  diffolves  all  the  metals,  and  gives  a 
notable  tin&ure  to  fpirit  of  wine  ;  a  white  faline  mafs,  difficultly 
foluble  in  water,  not  eafily  melted  in  the  fire,  and  which  has  no 
effedt  upon  metals ;  in  iliort,  which  perfedtly  refembles  the  fait 
formed  of  a  mixture  of  a  fixt  alkali,  and  the  vitriolic  acid,  is 
made, 
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of  wine  to  it  ;  fee  them  in  a  digeftion  twenty-four 
hours,  and  you  will  have  a  very  red  tin&urei  which 
put  up  in  a  vial  to  be  kept  clbfe  flopt  for  ufe. 

It  is  given  in  all  diftempers  of  the  lungs,  and 
laid  to  be  a  prefervative  againft  contagious  and 
peflilential  air.  Its  dofe  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  drops. 

You  ought  to  make  the  liver  of  fulphur  into 
fine  powder,  in  a  warm  mortar,  and  put  it  into  the 
nratrafs  as  warm  as  poffibly  you  can,  before  it  at¬ 
tracts  any  air ;  then  prefently  put  the  fpirit  of  wine 
to  it,  and  fit  a  glafs  to  the  mouth  of  the  cucurbit  * 
lute  the  joint  well,  and  fet  it  to  digeft. 

Another  CT inShire  of  Sulphur . 

nPAKE  of  philofophical  foap,  fmade  with  oil 
•*“  of  turpentine  and  fait  of  tartar)  four  ounces  *, 
mix  well  with  it,  one  ounce  of  balfam  of  fulphur  ; 
put  them  into  a  matrafs,  and  pour  upon  them  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  make 
a  circulating  vefiel  of  your  matrafs,  and  let  them 
digeft  twenty-four  hours  in  a  gentle  heat  :  when 
cool,  decant  the  tinfiure.  This  is  efteemed  a  more 
pedforal  tinfture  than  the  other,  though  the  dofe  is 
the  fame. 


V oldtile  7 in  Shire  of  Sulphur . 


^PAKE  of  frefh  calcined  flone  lime,  three 
pounds  ;  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound  : 
flake  the  lime  gradually,  by  fprinkling  lome  water 

upon 
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upon  it  :  when  it  is  fallen  into  powder,  grind  it 
well  with  the  fulphur  ;  then  add  ial  armoniac  in 
fine  powder,  two  pounds  ;  grind  the  mixture  well 
together  by  fmall  parcels  at  a  time,  and  put  the 
whole  in  a  retort,  which  place  in  a  fand-furnace  ; 
lute  on  a  receiver  with  1  infeed  meal  apply  a  gra¬ 
dual  fire,  till  all,  that  will  arife,  is  come  over, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  the  receivers  growing 
cool  *,  carefully  pour  out  the  liquor,  avoiding  the 
oiFenfive  fume,  into  a  bottle,  to  be  kept  well 
Hopped. 

This  preparation  might  be  made  fomewhat 
eafier,  by  boiling  the  lime  and  fulphur,  in  the 
quantities  above  diredted,  with  two  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter,  in  an  iron  kettle,  till  fuch  time  as  a  very  deep 
red  tindlure  is  obtained  s  when  the  liquor  is  to  be 
decanted  from  the  groffer  feces,  kept  till  cool,  and 
then  poured  upon  the  fal  armoniac,  already  placed 
in  the  diftilling  vefTel  ;  after  which  the  procefs  may 
be  performed  as  above. 

The  vapour  of  this  liquor  tinges,  in  an  extra-’ 
ordinary  manner,  filver  or  copper  utenfils,  though 
placed  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  If  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  be  wrote  upon  with  a  folution  of  faccharum 
faturni  made  in  water,  and  then  gently  dried, 
the  writing  will  difappear  :  if  this  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  quire  of  paper,  or  even  of  a  pretty 
thick  book,  and  brought  near  to  the  unftopt  orifice 
of  the  bottle  containing  this  liquor,  the  fume  will 

1 

foon  reach  ft,  and  in  a  little  time  make  the  writing 

fuffi- 


I 
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fufficiently  black  and  legible.  The  celebrated  Hoff¬ 
man  fpeaks  of  a  mixture  compofed  of  one  part  of 
the  tin&ure,  and  three  of  fpirit  of  wine,  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  medicine*  both  internally  taken,  and 
externally  applied  ;  thirty  or  forty  drops*  he  fays, 
is  a  mod  powerful  diaphoretic ;  and  that  a  medi¬ 
cine  may  be  compofed  of  it  and  camphor,  which 
furprifingly  takes  off  the  pain  of  the  gout,  by  bath¬ 
ing  the  feet  with  it  p.  I  have  not  made,  nor  heard 
of  any  trials  being  made,  with  this  tindlure,  as  a 
medicine  ;  it  may  probably  be  a  very  powerful  one, 
but  certainly  it  is  a  very  unpleafant  one.  The  au¬ 
thor  abovementioned  fays,  that  a  beautiful  red  pow¬ 
der  may  be  made  from  mercury,  like  the  cinna¬ 
bar  of  the  fhops,  by  (baking  it  in  a  bottle  with 
dome  of  this  tindlure,  and  digefting  it  for  a  few 
days  in  warm  fand.  I  have  frequently  made  this 
experiment,  and  always  with  fuccefs,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  by  agitation  alone.  Whether  this  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  real  advantage,  I  leave  to  others  to  de¬ 
termine.55 

r 

A  vulnerary  Balfam  of  Sulphur . 
rpAKE  of  hepar  fulphuris,  four  ounces  ;  of 

aloes  focotorine,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  and 
of  myrrh,  one  ounce ;  all  in  fine  powder :  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  pour  upon  them  one 
pound  of  balfam  of  turpentine,  with  two  drams 
of  faffron  ;  fet  them  over  a  gentle  fire  in  land, 

which 

< 

r  Obfervat.  Phyficochym.  p.  250, 
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which  increafe  by  degrees,  till  the  oil  fimmer,  and 
the  ingredients  are  diflolved  ;  then  let  them  cool, 
and  ftrain  the  balfam  through  flannel,  into  a  <rlafs, 
which  keep  for  ufe.  It  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
belt  of  balfams,  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

The  pot  in  which  you  make  this  balfam  ought 
not  to  be  filled  above  a  third  part ;  carefully  ftir  it 
when  it  begins  to  heat,  left  it  fhould  boil  over, 
and  take  fire,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  :  have  a  co¬ 
ver,  and  wet  cloths,  ready  againft  Inch  an  ac¬ 
cident. 

Oil  of  Sulphur  by  the  Bell. 

T  T  is  made  of  the  yellow  mineral  fulphur:  there 
-*•  is  required  to  this  operation  two  wooden  frames, 
one  earthen  difh,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  ;  a 
flat  gally-pot,  or  an  earthen  porringer,  to  burn  the 
fulphur  in  ;  a  wide  mouthed  glafs,  for  a  receiver  ; 
and  the  bell-glafs. 

Set  one  of  the  wooden  frames  upon  two  bricks, 
and  put  the  difh,  with  the  hole  in  its  middle,  up¬ 
on  it,  and  the  flat  gally-pot  in  the  middle  of  the 
difh,  with  the  bottom  upwards  ;  upon  which,  fet 
the  porringer  which  contains  the  fulphur.  Sup¬ 
port  the  fecond  wooden  frame  upon  two  bricks 
more,  as  you  did  the  firft,  in  which  frame,  a  hole 
muft  be  made,  fit  for  the  bell-glafs  to  reft  in,  fo 
that  the  edges  of  the  bell  be  clear  of  the  wood. 
When  the  porringer  (charged  with  fulphur)  is  fit¬ 
ted,  fet  the  fulphur  on  fire,  with  a  red  hot  iron  ; 

when 
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when  it  is  all  melted,  ftir  it  with  a  clean  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  iron  wire,  to  make  it  burn  clear  :  then 
cover  it  with  the  bell,  and  in  three  or  four  hours 
time  you  will  perceive  the  oil  to  condenfe  about 
the  Tides  of  the  bell,  and  drop  into  the  difh,  and 
fo  into  the  receiver.  When  you  perceive  the  ful- 
phur  to  burn  dull,  take  off  the  bell,  and  ftir  about 
the  fulphur  with  an  iron  wire,  as  before  :  then  fet 
the  glafs  again,  and  fo  proceed,  till  you  have  as 
much  oil  for  rather  fpirit  of  fulphur )  as  you  de¬ 
fire. 

Its  operation  is  diuretic,  and  it  is  mixed  with 
juleps,  to  give  them  an  agreeable  acidity  to  qualify 
the  heat  in  continued  fevers  :  fome  afcribe  greater 
virtue  to  it,  than  is  given  to  oil  of  vitriol  •,  but  I 
never  could  diftinguifh  any  difference  more  than 
that  one  is  the  vitriolic  fpirit  of  fulphur,  and  the 
other  the  fulphureous  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

After  the  fulphur  burns  clear,  and  the  bell  fet 
over  it  begins  to  work,  it  will  burn  and  work  well 
for  five  or  fix  hours :  when  the  flame  begins  to 
decreafe,  take  off  the  bell,  and  place  it  upon  an 
earthen  difh  ( which  you  muft  fet  by  the  frame  for 
that  purpofej  put  in  more  fulphur,  and  when  it  is  - 
all  on  fire,  ftir  it  with  a  clean  pipe,  and  put  on 
the  bell  again  •,  and  fo  continue,  till  all  the  fulphur 
you  defign  for  fpirit,  be  burnt. 

“  The  procefs,  as  above  direded,  is  exceed¬ 
ing  tedious,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  defed  in 
the  apparatus.  Mr.  Romberg  has  contrived  a  bet¬ 
ter. 
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ter,  which  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave  :  and  in 
the  abridgment  of  the  Medical  EJJays  of  the  fociety 
at  Edinburgh^  (Vol.  i.  p.  160.)  a  more  convenient 
one  than  either  is  fully  defcribed,  which  we  fhal! 
here  infert. 

T  AKE  a  large  retort,  with  a  round  hole  in  its 
bottom  of  fix  inches  diameter  :  fufpend  this  by 
the  neck,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  may  eafily 
come  at  the  bottom  :  immediately  under  the  hole, 
upon  a  glafs  mortar,  place  a  concave  glafs  plate, 
perforated  in  the  middle,  and  upon  the  perfora¬ 
tion  invert  a  gally-pot,  which  is  to  fupport  a  cru¬ 
cible  containing  three  ounces  of  flowers  of  fulphur; 
To  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  fhould  be  pretty 
wide,  adapt  a  large  tubulated  receiver,  with  its 
pipe  placed  uppermoft.  Light  the  fulphur  with 
a  bit  of  charcoal,  and  put  it  juft  within  the  orifice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  retort :  when  the  fulphur  is 
confumed,  place  the  fame  quantity  of  new  lighted 
fulphur  in  another  crucible  *,  and  thus  proceed, 
till  as  much  of  the  add  is  obtained,  as  is  re¬ 
quired. 

In  this  procefs  it  is  obfervable  ; 

1.  That  it  is  neceffary  to  bedew  the  glafies  with 
the  fleam  of  boiling  water,  before  you  fet  fire  to  the 
fulphur. 

2.  That  the  operation  fucceeds  beft  in  calm,  (till, 
wet  weather,  and  in  a  damp  place  *3  in  dry  weather, 
the  defecft  of  the  moifture  of  the  air  may  be  fup- 
plied  by  conveying  the  (learn  of  boiling  water  to 
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»  .  ^  •* 

the  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  s  afterwards, 

1 

the  liquor  may  be  dephlegmated  to  any  degree  of 
ftrength  by  evaporation. 

3.  That  by  the  make  and  pofition  of  the 
olaffes,  the  acid  fumes  are  continually  rifing  into 
them  ;  infomuch,  that  they  foon  grow  opaque  with 
clouds,  which  in  a  fhort  time  condenfe,  and  trickle 
down  the  fides  of  the  glaffes  in  drops. 

4,  Th  at  the  fulphur  has  air  enough  to  bum 
dearly  for  want  of  which,  the  acid  would  be 
fpoiled  by  a  great  quantity  of  fuliginous  matter, 
which  would  be  elevated,  and  flick  to  the  Tides  of 
the  glaffes. 

A  pound  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  which  may  be 
burned  in  feven  or  eight  hours,  will  yield,  upon 
the  molt  moderate  computation,  feven  drams,  or  an 
ounce  of  pure  acid.” 

<c  Volatile  Spirit  of  Sulphur . 

a  ■. 

rnAKE  three  or  four  conical  bags,  made  like 
A  Hippocrates' s  fleeve,  of  thick  flannel :  moiflen 
thefe  with  aflrong  lixivium  of  fixt  alkaline  fait :  then 
fufpend  them  one  within  another,  fo  that  they  do 
not  touch.  Put  a  fmall  quantity  of  flowers  of  ful¬ 
phur  in  a  little  earthen  pan,  and  light  it  with  a  red 
hot  iron.  When  the  fulphur  is  burnt  out,  put  in 
more  :  continue  this  till  the  bags  are  grown  dry 
and  ftifF,  then  fprinkle  them  all  over  with  frefli 
lye,  and  burn  fome  more  fulphur  underneath  them. 
By  repeating  this,  the  bags  will  foon  become  crufled 

over 


« 
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over  with  fait,  molt  part  of  which  will  eafily  fe- 
parate  from  them,  upon  rubbing  them  together  ; 
the  reft:  may  be  boiled  out  with  common  water, 
and  afterwards  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation. 
Put  fome  of  this  fait  in  a  tubulated  retort;  place 
it  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  adapt  and  lute  a  receiver 
to  it.  Then,  by  degrees,  pour  through  the  tube 
as  much  oil  of  vitriol  as  will  equal  in  weight  the 
fait.  Stop  the  aperture  with  luting,  and  diflill  the 
volatile  fpirit  with  a  gentle  fire.  If  the  fulphur  is 
burnt  in  a  flow,  gentle  manner,  and  the  bags  well 
adjufted  to  receive  the  vapour,  a  very  confiderable 
quantity  of  volatile  acid  fpirit  may  be  obtained, 
not  tailing  greatly  fhort  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
fulphur  V* 

cc  Another  Method  of  obtaining  the  Volatile 

Spirit  of  Sulphur . 

T^AKE  of  frefh  ftrong  quick-lime,  and  Ruffian 
•**  pot-afhes,  of  each  four  pounds  ;  of  water, 
five  gallons.  Sprinkle  as  much  of  the  water  on  the 
quick- lime,  as  will  ferve  to  flake  it  ;  then  cover 
it  with  the  pot-aflies  in  powder  :  when  the  lime 
is  fallen  to  powder,  add  the  reft  of  the  water,  and 
flir  them  well  together  :  then  fet  the  mixture  by  to 
fettle.  When  the  lye  is  become  fine,  decant  it  in¬ 
to  an  iron  pan,  and  add  to  it  of  rough  fulphur  in 
powder,  one  pound.  Boil  them  over  the  fire,  till  the 

N  ful- 

q  See  Stablii  Exper.  oh  few  at,  kef  animad*verf  ccc.  nurnero% 
paffim. 
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fulphur  appears  to  be  diffolved  :  then  evaporate  the 
folution  to  drynefs.  Put  the  remainder  into  a  tu¬ 
bulated  retort,  and  gradually  add  to  it  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  the  higheft  rectified  oil  of  vitriol  : 
then  proceed  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
eefs  r.,J 

cc  Gas  Sulphur  is . 

rip AKE  flowers  of  fulphur,  half  a  pound; 

■A  bright  filings  of  iron,  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
Grind  them  well  together  in  an  iron,  or  marble 
mortar  ;  then  put  the  mixture  into  a  retort  ;  pour 
upon  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  :  lute 
a  receiver  to  it,  in  which  you  have  put  three  quarts 

of 

r  This  method  was  lately  published  as  an  improvement  upon 
that  of  Dr.  Stahl,  and  the  author  fays,  he  gained  eight 
ounces  and  fome  drams  of  a  very  volatile  fpirit,  from  one  pound 
of  fulphur.  From  another  hepar  fulphuris,  made  from  the 
fame  quantity  of  fulphur  without  quick-lime,  to  which  he  had 
added  two  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  he  got  twelve  ounces  of  fpi- 
rit,  but  ingenuofly  obferves,  that  it  was  neither  fo  volatile,  or 
heavy,  as  the  former.  This  preparation,  is  called  a  genuine  vo¬ 
latile  fpirit  of  fulphur,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  fulphur  alone  :  but  from  the  incteafe  gained  by  the 
addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  natural  to 
fufpeci,  that  the  aqueous  part  of  that  acid  contributed  to  this  ; 
and  if  the  acid  fpirit,  obtained  by  this  means,  from  one  pound 
of  fulphur,  be  faturated  with  fixt  alkaline  fhlt,  and  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  that  may  be  faturated 
by  Stahl' s  method  from  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur,  the  latter 
will  be  found  vaftly  greater,  and  cpnfequemly  his  method  fu¬ 
ror  i  or  to  this. 


\ 
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of  water ;  place  the  retort  (which  fhould  have  a 
long  neck)  fo  that  its  extremity  may  juft  be  with¬ 
in  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  recipient.  Ap¬ 
ply  a  gradual  heat5  till  nothing  more  will  come 

over.55 

cc  Another  Method. 


‘\/T  IX  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  three 
X  v  J»  pints  of  water  :  powder  four  ounces  of  he- 
par  fulphuris  ;  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  pour  upon 
it  the  acidulated  water  :  place  the  retort  in  a  fand- 
furnace,  lute  on  the  receiver  with  a  pafte  made  of 
linfeed  meal  and  water,  and  apply  a  frnali  fire  till 
all  is  diftilled.55 

Salt  of  Sulphur. 

np  AKE  four  ounces  of  fal  polychreftum,  (pre- 
^  pared  as  hereafter  in  the  chapter  of  nitre  ;) 
powder  it  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a  peftle  of  the 
fame  :  put  it  into  a  fiat  wide-mouthed  glafs,  and 
put  to  it  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  fulphur  ;  ftir  them 
well  together  with  a  clean  tobacco-pipe,  and  fee 
them  in  a  gentle  heat  of  find  to  evaporate  ;  you 
will  have  a  pleafant  acid  fait,  which  put  up  in  a 
vial  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  diuretic  and  cathartic.  Its  dofe 
from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram  and  a  half,  in  broth, 
or  any  proper  vehicle  :  I  have  known  it  given  to 
five  or  fix  drams  ;  and  then  it  has  procured  four  or 
five  motions  per  inferiora,  as  moft  iaks  will, 

X  2  This 
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This  is  not  really  the  fait  of  fulphur,  bat  nitre 
fixed  by  fulphur,  and  afterwards  impregnated  with 

its  fpirit. 


CHAP.  XV. 

n  y 

Of  Arsenic. 

IT  is  a  juicy,  combudible,  mineral  fubdance, 
confiding  of  fulphur  and  corrofive  fairs  of 
which  there  are  three  forts,  viz.  yellow  arfenic, 
called  orpiment,  red  arfenic,  called  fandarach  ;  and 
the  white,  properly  called  arfenic.  It  is  made  of 
the  red,  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  fandarach  and 
common  fait,  and  fublirning  them  together. 

It  is  one  of  the  mod  pernicious  of  poifons,  and  fo 
great  an  enemy  to  the  balfam  of  life,  that  it  produceth 
flrange  fymptoms,  as  convulfions,  fwoonings, 
gripes,  vomitings,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  into¬ 
lerable  heat  and  third,  with  mortification  of  the 
part  where  it  comes  s. 

Preparations 


5  Arfenic  is  a  factitious  fubflance,  obtained  from  certain  mi¬ 
nerals,  particularly  cobalt.  There  are  three  forts  of  it  in  the 
fhops,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The  white  is  a  ponderous,  femi- 
tranfparent,  vitreous  fubftance,  faid  to  be  made  by  melting  the 
flowers  of  cobalt,  in  a  clofe  crucible.  The  yellow  is  obtained, 
by  melting  ten  parts  of  the  white,  with  one  of  common  ful¬ 
phur  ;  and  the  red  by  uftng  two.  Of  thefe  three,  the  latter 
only  is  fomewhat  inflammable,  by  reafon  of  the  large  portion 
of  fulphur  added  in  its  compofttion.  It  appears  to  me  probable, 
that,  the  white  arfenic,  at  leal!  the  better  kinds  of  it,  is  ob¬ 
tained  bv  fublimatiQn  :  both  the  white  and  red  will  rife  in  the 

common 
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Preparations  of  Arfenic. 


T o  fublime  Arfemc. 

The  common  way  is  to  mix  equal  parts  of 
arfenic  and  fait  decrepitated,  in  fine  powder  ; 
put  them  into  a  tnatrafs,  in  a  land-furnace,  within 

N  3  a 


common  fubliming  veflels,  and  in  the  form  they  are  ufually  met 
with.  Some  writers  have  ranked  this  mineral  among  the  Sul¬ 
phurs,  and  Tome  among  the  femi-rnetals :  as  to  the  firft,,  it  wants 
;  the  effential  chara&eriflic  of  bodies  belonging  to  that  tribe,  in¬ 
flammability  :  as  to  the  latter,  the  metallic  parts  got  from  it, 
i  were  only  accidentally  in  it,  and  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
effential  parts  of  it  as  arfenic  :  befides,  it  is  in  great  meafure  fo* 
luble  in  water,  and,  if  fufficiently  purified,  would  probably  be 
entirely  fo.  Expofed  to  the  Are,  in  an  open  veffel,  it  does  not 
;  melt,  but  grows  fomewhat  foft,  and  evaporates  in  a  white  fume  ; 

the  fmellof  which  by  fome  is  refembled  to  that  of  garlic  :  this 
i  fume  proves,  in  an  eminent  degree,  poifonous  to  animals.  Iron 
cemented  with  arfenic,  forms  a  white  brittle  regulus :  copper  ac- 
|  quires  the  fame  whitenefs  ;  and  retains,  in  fome  meafure,  its 
!  malleability,  if  rightly  managed  :  tin  mixed  with  it,  barns  im- 
!  mediately  to  afhes  ;  and  flrongly  holds  a  conflderable  portion  of 
the  arfenic.  Lead  mixed  with  arfenic,  boils  up,  and  partly  e- 
vaporates  in  a  thick  fmoke  :  the  remainder  runs  into  a  yellowifli, 
very  fuflble  glafs.  Arfenic  penetrates  filver,  deflroys  its  mal- 
i  leability,  and,  if  urged  with  a  quick  fire,  carries  away  fome  of 
the  metal.  It  has  much  the  fame  effed  upon  gold.  AH  the 
metals,  in  general,  abforb  arfenic,  but  in  different  quantities, 
i  and  one  more  readily  than  another  :  iron  proves  the  readied:  and 
I  ftrongefi  abforbent  ;  then  follows  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  filver. 
Common  fulphur  readily  unites  with  this  mineral,  and  makes  it 
fuflble,  and  of  a  red  colour  ;  and  thus  forms  the  red  inds  of 
arfenic  :  thefe  may  be  reflored  to  their  priftine  appearance  by 
the  addition  of  mercury,  whrh  retains  the  fu’phur  from  being 
elevated  by  the  degree  of  heat  which  the  arfenic  arifes  in. 
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a  chimney,  flopping  the  mouth  of  the  matrafs 
loofly  with  cotton  or  paper  ;  make  a  gentle  fire, 
which  increafe  gradually  to  the  third  degree,  and 
fo  keep  it  till  all  is  fublimed  :  fix  or  feven  hours 
time  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  the  mixture  of  half 
a  pound  each.  This  you  may  repeat  as  often  as 
you  think  convenient,  every  fubiimation  feparating 
the  light  flowers,  and  taking  only  the  cryflalline 
part.  This  fubiimation  cleanfes  it,  but  in  my  o- 
pinion  makes  it  the  more  corrofive,  by  carrying  up 
fome  of  the  fharp  fpirit  of  fait  with  it  t. 

Let  all  your  operations  be  performed  in  a  chim¬ 
ney,  that  the  pernicious  fumes  may  freely  afcend 
without  prejudice  to  the  operator  ;  and  when  you 
grind  the  arfenic,  muffle  your  mouth  and  noftrils. 


HPAKE  or  the  aforefai d  fublimate,  one  pound  ; 
put  it  into  a  crucible  *,  fet  it  in  a  melting 

#  O 

furnace,  in  fuch  a  fire  as  will  juft  keep  it  melting, 

where 

t  There  are  feveral  additions  propofed  to  be  mixed  with 
arfenic,  in  order  to  purify  it,  to  be  met  with  in  authors. 
Kunckel,  and  others,  recommend  the  ufe  of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait } 
but  this  furely  mull  be  highly  improper,  fince  it  evidently  de- 
uroys  one  of  its  efiential  qualities,  its  volatility,  and  may  be  fo 
managed,  as  to  produce  a  concrete  of  a  quite  different  kind. 
Common  fait  is  the  leaft  liable  to  objedlion  of  any  of  the  fub« 
fiances  employed  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  has  a  good  deal  of  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  arfenic  itfelf.  White  arfenic  may  be  more  effec* 
tually  feparated  from  any  heterogeneous  fubftances,  by  fubiima¬ 
tion  alone,  if  managed  in  a  wary  and  artifi-like  manner. 
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where  continue  it  for  two  hours,  in  which  time  a 
great  deal  of  the  mod  corroiive  pononous  part  will 
be  exhaled.  Let  it  cool,  and  that  which  remains 
in  the  crucible  make  into  powder,  and  grind  it 
with  equal  its  weight  of  fine  filings  of  iron  *,  let  them 
in  a  land-furnace  to  fublime,  as  you  did  before,  oo- 
ferving  the  ft  me  degree  ot  fire,  and  fpac^  of  time, 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  :  repeat  this  opera¬ 
tion  twice  more,  every  time  feparating  the  light 
flowers,  and  then  you  have  a  fubhmed  arfenic, 
pretty  well  freed  from  its  corroiive  poiion,  and  fit, 
for  farther  preparation.  Some  have  ventured  to 
give  the  infufion  of  this  arfenic  inwardly,  and  fay 
it  is  a  great  antidote  againft  poifon. 

Its  operation  is  emetic  and  catnartic.  Its  ooie 
from  three  to  eight  grains,  infufed  in  wine. 

The  filings  of  ffeel  Demg  an  alkali,  abiorb  the 
corrofive  fait  of  arfenic,  and  Keep  it  irorn  afeend" 
ing  with  its  more  fulphureous  part. 

\ 

Diaphoretic  Arfenic. 

TAKE  of  the  aforefaid  fvveet  fublimate  of 
arfenic,  four  ounces  :  bring  it  into  fine  pow¬ 
der  •,  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  add  to  it  twelve  ounces 
offpirit  of  nitre  :  fet  the  retort  in  a  fand-furnace  ;  and 
make  a  gentle  fire,  which  increafe  gradually  to  the 
third  degree,  and  fo  keep  it  till  no  drop  falls  from 
%the  nofe  of  the  retort  :  let  it  cool,  and  take  out  and 
^rind  the  arfenic  again  ;  put  it  into  a  new  retort, 

and  put  to  it  twelve  ounces  more  of  fiefh  fpint  of 

N  4  nitre  : 
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nitre:  proceed,  as  you  did  before,  to  the  third  de- 
gree  of  fire  ;  and  when  you  perceive  no  drop  to 
tall  from  the  nofe  of  the  retort,  increafe  the  fire  to 
the  fourth  degree,  and  fo  keep  it  for  two  hours  ; 
then  let  all  cool  ^  take  out  the  medicine,  which 
make  into  a  very  fubtile  powder  ;  put  this  into  a 
matrafs  •,  put  to  it  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  half  a 
pound  ;  invert  a  fit  glafs  into  the  mouth  of  the 
matrafs  \  lute  well,  and  let  it  ftand  upon  warm 
fand  twenty  four  hours,  often  ihaking  it  about  : 
take  it  from  the  fand,  let  it  fettle,  and  decant  the 
clear  fpirit  of  wine  ;  put  to  the  medicine  half  a 
pound  more  of  frefh  fpirit  of  wine  •,  let  it  (land  as 
before,  twenty-four  hours  j  then  let  it  cool,  and 
when  fettled,  decant  it  s  dry  the  powder  gently, 
and  keep  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic.  Its  dole  from  five 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  grains.  I  remember  it  to 
have  been  oftentimes  ufed  with  good  fuccefs  in  the 
plague,  in  the  year  1665. 

Put  not  above  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  at  a 
time  upon  the  arfenic,  and  difpofe  the  mouth  of 
the  retort  fo  that  the  fumes  may  bed  go  up  the 
chimney  ;  when  the  fumes  are  well  wafted,  put 
on  four  ounces  more  of  nitre,  and  do  fo  the  third 
time  u. 

Reg  ulus 

u  This  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  called  a# 
preparation  of  arfenic.  Upon  diligently  attending  to  the  cir- 

cum  fiances  of  the  procefs,  it  fhould  appear  rather  to  be  a  crocus 
of  iron. 
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Regulus  of  Arfenic . 


TAKE  arfenic,  eight  ounces  ;  fait  of  tartar, 
made  of  tartar  and  nitre,  ana  fix  ounces ; 
filings  of  fteel,  four  ounces  ;  charcoal-duft,  one 
ounce  :  beat  and  mix  them,  and  by  a  fpoonful  at  a 
time,  put  them  into  a  red-hot  crucible  :  when  it 
is  in,  make  a  fire  all  over  it,  and  let  the  matter 
Hand  in  good  fufion  half  an  hour,  then  take  it  out, 
and  pour  it  into  a  warm  greafed  cone,  or  mortar, 
knocking  it  about  the  fides  to  make  the  regulus 
fettle  :  you  may  purify  it  as  that  of  antimony. 

There  is  alfo  a  regulus  of  arfenic,  made  of 
arfenic  one  pound,  pot-afhes  fix  ounces,  and  foie 
foap  one  pound  ;  mix,  and  put  them  into  a  cru¬ 
cible,  covered  with  another  that  has  a  hole  in  it, 
and  fo  bring  the  matter  to  fufion  gradually  in  a 
melting  furnace. 

When  it  is  melted,  and  fit  to  take  out  of  the 
fire,  let  the  cone  or  mortar  be  placed  in  the  chim¬ 
ney,  fo  that  you  may  keep  from  the  fumes  it 
emits. 


Spirit  and  Butter  of  Arfenic . 


TAKE  arfenic,  half  a  pound*,  mercury  fubli- 
mate,  one  pound  :  mix  them  well,  and  put 
them  into  a  retort  •,  place  it  in  a  fand-furnace  j  lute 
on  its  receiver,  and  give  it  gradual  fire,  as  in  the 
butter  of  antimony,  and  you  will  have  a  thin  fu¬ 
ming  fpirit,  and  a  butter.  When  all  is  cold,  take 

off 
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off  the  receiver  *,  pour  the  fpirit  into  a  glals  well 
flopped  :  the  butter  you  mull  keep  by  itfelf. 

The  fpirit,  fome  lay,  will  radically  diffolve 
iron  :  the  butter  is  a  great  cauflic. 

I  f  you  put  on  a  new  receiver,  after  you  have 
taken  off  the  fpirit  and  butter  of  arfenic,  urge  the 
lire  ftrongly,  and  the  crude  mercury  will  diftill  in 
drops,  which  ferves  for  any  ufe  that  other  quickfil- 
ver  can  be  put  to  :  there  is  no  need  of  putting  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  recipient  j  the  mercury  will  condenfe 
without  it.  And  if  you  defire  more  difTolving  fpi¬ 
rit,  put  the  butter  and  fpirit  into  a  new  retort,  and 
diftill  them  again  :  and  by  repeating  this  operation, 
you  will  make  (almofty  all  the  butter  into  fpirit. 
When  the  butter  is  all  raifed,  you  may  melt  it 
down  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  by  holding  a  kindled  charcoal  under  it,  as 
you  do  in  the  butter  of  antimony  ;  then  take  off 
the  receiver,  put  on  another,  and  diftill  the  running 
mercury, 

Arfenical  Magnet . 

TAKE  of  cryftalline  arfenic,  yellow  ful- 
phur,  and  crude  antimony,  of  each  three 
ounces  5  thefe  all  being  made  into  fubtile  powder, 
and  mixed,  put  them  into  a  retort  ;  fit  a  receiver 
without  luting,  and  give  it  gradual  fire  to  the 
third  degree,  where  keep  it  three  hours ;  augment 
the  fire  to  the  fourth,  for  an  hour  more  5  then  let 
all  cool,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  you  will 
find  a  pellucid  mafs,  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

In 
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In  the  time  of  the  plague,  1 665,  I  made  this 
magnet,  and  it  was  much  ufed  both  in  plaifters  and 
amulets. 

Some  order  it  to  be  done  in  an  earthen  veffel, 
and  kept  ftirring  till  it  is  well  mixed  ;  and  whilft 
foft,  to  form  it  into  amulets  :  but  to  do  it  in  a 
retort  is  more  fafe  from  the  noxioufnefs  of  the 
fumes,  and  renders  the  magnet  as  ufeful. 

A  ponderous  Oil  of  Arfenic . 

A  K  E  arfenic,  and  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 


cury,  of  each  one  pound  ;  powder  and  mix 
them  well,  and  put  them  into  a  retort  •,  and  place 
it  in  a  fand-iurnace  •  keep  it  one  hour  in  the  firft 
degree  of  heat,  two  hours  in  the  fecond,  three  in 
the  third,  and  four  hours  (or  till  no  fumes  afcend) 
in  the  fourth.  When  cold,  you  will  find  in  the 
receiver  a  fublimate,  a  fpirit,  and  a  ponderous  black 
oil,  which  will  not  mix  with  the  fpirit.  Redtify 
them  in  a  clean  retort,  and  the  oil  and  {pint  will 
come  clear,  but  not  incorporate.  Return  the  fpi¬ 
rit  and  oil  upon  the  red  mafs  remaining  in  the  firft 
retort,  and  diftill  them  again  in  fand,  and  you 

will  have  a  much  more  ponderous  oil  than  the 
former. 

For  this  procefs  I  have  received  the  thanks  of 
a  great  pretender  to  alchymy,  with  an  account  of 
what  wonders  he  could  work  with  it. 


To 
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To  fix  Arfenic . 

*DOWDER  and  mix  one  pound  of  pure  white 
■**  arfenic,  and  two  pounds  of  nitre  ;  put  them 
into  a  retort,  and  pour  upon  them  two  pounds  of 
oil  of  vitriol  :  place  the  retort  in  a  fand-furnace  ; 
fit  to  it  a  large  receiver,  and  for  the  three  fir  it 
hours  give  it  a  gentle  heat  ;  then  increafe  the  fire 
till  the  red  fumes  are  near  fpent.  Laftly,  let  it 
ftand  in  the  fourth  degree  of  heat,  till  neither 
fumes  nor  drops  appear.  When  it  is  cold,  you 
will  find  a  milk-white  mafs  (well  fixed)  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  retort.  If  you  would  have  it  more 
fixed,  powder  it,  and  return  it  into  a  retort  with 
the  fpirit  of  nitre  you  drew  off,  and  one  pound 
of  rectified  oil  of  vitriol ;  place  it  in  a  fand-furnace, 
and  give  gradual  fire  till  no  fumes  appear  in  the 
receiver :  and  this  operation  you  may  repeat  at 
difcretion. 

I  know  not  whether  this  preparation  be  ufeful 
in  phyfic  ';  but  if  the  arfenical  calx  be  wafhed  from 
the  ftks  by  the  ponderous  oil  (in  the  former  pro- 
cefs)  I  am  fure  it  may  be  made  fufible,  and  truly 
fixed.  If  you  cohobate  the  fpirit  three  or  four 
times  upon  the  arfenic,  it  will  ftand  a  very  great 
heat  in  the  naked  fire. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


Of  o  R  P  I  M  E  N  T. 

URIPIGMENTUM,  orpiment,  is  a  ml- 
.£'  %■  neral  fubftance,  compofed  of  fmall  fcales,  or 
leaves,  like  talc,  eafily  fe parable  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  It  is  fa:d  to  be  found  in  the  mines  of  gold, 
filver,  and  copper.  It  is  of  three  different  colours, 
of  a  bright,  filming,  golden  colour,  a  vermilion 
red,  intermixed  with  a  deep  yellow,  and  a  green, 
with  a  whitifh  yellow  :  this  lad  fort  is  the  moft 
impure,  being  mixed  with  earthy  fubftances,  and 
fometimes  with  a  kind  of  white  talky  clay. 

A  URIPIGMENTUM,  expofed  to  the  fire  in  an 
open  veffel,  melts,  and  emits  a  flame,  not  fo  blue 
as  that*  of  brimftone,  but  intermingled  with  a  co¬ 
pious  white  fume,  fmelling  fomewhat  like  that  of 
arfemc.  As  icon  as  it  is  melted,  it  appears  of  a 
deep  red  colour  ;  and,  when  poured  out  into  a  thin 
plate,  and  cold,  does  not  ill  refemhle,  in  colour  and 
tranfparency,  a  garnet.  Kept  in  the  fire  for  fome 
time,  it  evaporates  :  the  purer  forts  fcarce  leave 
any  perceptible  feces.  Sublimed  in  a  glafs  vefiel, 
fome  whitifh  flowers  firft  arife,  which  are  fbon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  of  a  deep  yellow,  inclining  to  an 
orange  colour ;  and  at  length  by  red  flowers,  which, 
not  rifing  fo  high  as  the  others,  are  melted,  by  the 
nearntfs  of  the  fire3  into  a  tranfparent  red  fubftance, 
like  that  abovementioned.  Geoffroy  relates,  that 

the 
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the  tafce  of  auripigmentum  is  acrimonious  :  but  it 
did  not  appear  fo  to  me  upon  trial ;  and  Hoffman 
fays  exprefly,  it  has  no  tafte.  The  fumes,  which 
arife  from  it  laft,  whiten  copper,  and  make  it 
brittle.  Oils,  and  fixed  alkaline  fairs,  difTolve  it. 
Mixed  with  nitre  and  fait  of  tartar,  it  makes  gun¬ 
powder.  Mixed  with  nitre,  and  inje&ed  into  a 
red  hot  crucible,  it  deflagrates,  and  goes  partly 
off  in  white  fumes  ;  the  reft  remains  in  a  white 
mafs,  which  cemented  with  copper,  makes  it  white 
and  brittle. 


Preparations  of  Orpiment . 


Ponderous  fmoaking  Liquor  from  Orpiment . 


'T*  AKE  of  mercury  fublimate,  one  pound  ;  of 
orpiment,  half  a  pound  :  grind  them  well 
together;  put  the  mixture  into  a  wide  necked  re¬ 


tort,  and  let  it  ftand  unftopped  in  a  cellar  for  a 
day  and  a  night.  Then  lute  on  a  lame  receiver* 
and  give  at  firft  a  very  foft  fire,  which  gradually 
increafe  :  a  large  quantity  of  a  very  ponderous  clear 
liquor  will  come  over,  which  continually  fmokes : 
another  will  follow,  which  will  fwim  upon  the  top 
ol  the  former,  and  not  mingle  with  it,  however 
diligently  they  are  fhook  together.  Upon  increa- 
fing  the  fire,  a  good  deal  of  cinnabar  will  arife,  and 
at  the  bottom  remain  a  little  light,  friable,  yellow, 
caput  mortuum. 
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jl  Regains  of  Ehiriptgmentum  by  Sublimation . 

flX  equal  quantities  of  auripigmentum  in 
L  powder,  and  foap,  perfectly  well  together  : 
put  the  mixture  into  a  retort,  and  place  it  in  ca~ 
pella  vacua  :  at  fir  ft  apply  a  fmall  degree  of  heat ; 
upon  increafing  the  fire,  a  whitifh,  fulphureous, 
oily  liquor  will  come  over  ;  then  fome  fulphur  will 
fublime  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  partly  black 
from  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  foap;  part  will 
have  a- yellow  and  red  appearance.  Increafe  the 
fire  to  the  utmoft,  and  a  fhining  regulus  will  fub¬ 
lime  like  to  that  which  arifes  from  arfenic  when 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  caput  mor- 
tuum,  which  will  be  light,  and  of  a  blackifli  co¬ 
lour,  will  remain  a  fmall  portion  of  fulphur, 
fome  earthy  and  alkaline  parts  of  the  foap, 


9J 


CHAP,  XVII. 

Of  Sal  t~P  e  t  r  e, 

T  T  is  a  fait,  though  extracted  out  of  the  earth, 
yet  abundantly  impregnated  with  the  fpirit  of 
the  air.  It  alfo  cleaves  to  ftone  walls,  rocks,  clefts, 
and  caverns  under  ground.  That  which  is  ex¬ 
tracted  out  of  fat  earth,  is  made  in  moft  countries 
of  Europe ;  but  our  greateft  quantities  come  from 
the  Eaft- Indies .  It  is  compofed  of  near  an  equal 
quantity  of  fixed  and  volatile  nitrous  aerial  fairs, 
bitterifh  in  tafte  :  it  is  the  product  of  the  elements, 

de- 
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depofited  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  for  the  ge¬ 
neration  and  nourlfhment  of  vegetables,  and  may 
not  be  improperly  called,  the  univerfai  and  un- 
fpecific  mercury  w. 

%  • 

w  Nitre  is  a  neutral  fait,  extracted  from  certain  earths  by  the 
means  of  water.  It  may  be  artificially  obtained  from  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  by  rotting  them  together,  and  expofing 
them  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  the  air  ;  without  the  ac» 
cefs  of  which,  nitre  is  never  generated  :  hence  the  foils  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  is  raid  to  be  increafed  in  thefe  fubftances,  by  mingling 
them  with  the  afhes  of  vegetables,  or  moifiening  them  with 
urine.  Nitre,  expofed  to  the  fire  in  clean  vefTels,  eafily  melts, 
without  undergoing  any  considerable  alteration.  Expofed  to  a 
great  heat,  it  either  flies  away  in  fume,  or  tr'anfudes  through 
the  veflei  :  if  any  little  part  remains,  it  is  found  changed  into  a 
{harp  alkali.  If  a  coal,  or  any  other  inflammable  matter,  be 
thrown  upon  it,  whilft  in  fuiion,  it  detonates  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  conflderable  noife  :  after  the  detonation  is  over,  a 
large  quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is  found  remaining.  Cold  water 
diflolves  pure  nitre  {lowly  ;  but  by  agitation  may  be  made  to 
take  up  fomewhat  more  than  one  fixth  of  its  own  weight, 
and,  by  heating  it  till  it  boils,  a  great  deal  more.  A  fa- 
turated  folution  of  it,  fet  to  cryflallize,  (hoots  into  colourlefs 
tranfparent  cryftals,  in  appearance  not  ur.like  natural  fprig- 
cryflal  :  their  figure  is  that  of  an  hexagonal  prifm,  terminated 
by  a  pyramid  of  an  equal  number  of  fides.  If  the  vitriolic 
acid,  or  fubflances  containing  it,  be  mixed  along  with  nitre,  and 
both  expofed  to  the  fire,  a  red  vapour  arifes,  which  being 
catched,  proves  a  ponderous,  yellow,  acid  liquor  :  this  being 
poured  upon  fixed  alkaline  falts,  eflervefces  with  them,  and  at 
length  is  changed  into  a  neutral  fait,  exactly  refembling  the 
nitre  from  which  it  was  firfl  extracted.  The  acid  of  nitre, 
poured  upon  fea  fait,  attacks  its  earthy  parts,  and,  upon  evapo¬ 
ration, 
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Purification  of  Salt-Petre. 

HHAKE  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  nitre  5 
diffolve  it  in  x  warm  water  ;  nitre,  evapo¬ 
rate,  and  cry  flail  ize,  as  you  do  other  falts.  This 
is  an  operation  not  abfolutely  neceflary  amongfl  us  ; 
our  refiners  of  falt-petre  giving  it  well  purified  to 
our  hands.  Some  efteem  the  cryftalline  nitre  be  ft ; 
others,  the  lump  :  but  I  could  never  obferve  any 
difference  in  them  ;  the  one  being  the  top,  and  the 
lump  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  in  which  the  nitrous 
liquor  was  put  to  ihoot. 

C  cc  Another 

ration,  reaflumes  with  it  the  prifline  appearance  of  nitre.  This 
acid,  coniidered  as  a  menftruum,  diffolves  all  the  metals,  (bat 
one  more  readily  than  another)  gold  alone  excepted,  which  it 
likewife  readily  ads  upon,  when  joined  with  a  little  marine  fait : 
poured  upon  abforbent  earths,  it  effervefces  with  them,  and 
converts  tnem  into  a  leemingly  homogeneous  liquor  :  it  has  the 
fame  effed  on  animal  fubftances ;  but  ads  not  at  all  on  flints, 
cryflal,  and  fuch  like  matters.  This  acid  clofely  adheres  to 
metallic  iubilances,  fo  as  not  to  be  feparable  from  them  without 
a  great  Are  .  but  it  ftnl  more  flrongly  adheres  £0  abforbent  earths ; 
from  which,  perhaps,  fire  alone  cannot  feparate  it.  If,  after 
it  has  diffolved  any  inflammable  fubflances,  the  folution  be 
evaporated,  a  violent  detonation  will  arife.  Nitre  added,  in 
fubflance,  to  gold  and  filver,  promotes  their  fufion  ;  but  defla¬ 
grates  with  the  reft  of  the  metals,  and  turns  them  into  calces,  and 
is  itfelf  converted  into  an  alkaline  fait.  Projeded  with  common 
fulphur  into  a  red  hot  crucible,  it  flames  vividly,  and  concretes 
with  it  into  a  neutral  fait  difficultly  foluble  in  water,  and  which 
refembles  one  com po fed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  a  pure  fixed 
alkaline  fait. 

x  Somewhat  more  than  fix  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water 
'"is  fuff  dent. 
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cc  Another  Method  of  purifying  Nitre . 


DISSOLVE  nitre  in  feven  times  its  quantity 
of  boiling  lime-water  (made  of  one  pound 
of  quick-lime,  and  two  gallons  of  water).  Pafs 
this  through  a  fcrainer,  while  boiling  hot  ;  and 
flowly  evaporate  the  clear  folutron,  in  a  (hallow 
broad  vcffel,  till  a  pellicle  begins  to  appear  upon  its 
furface.  Then  cover  the  veil'd  with  a  cloth,  fet 
it  a  fide  in  a  place  where  it  may  not  cool  too  fad, 
and  large  and  beautiful  cryftals  will  foon  form  thetn- 
Itrlves  to  the  Tides  of  the  veil'd,  which  are  to  be  put 
in  a  fieve  or  drainer,  and  fet  in  a  warm  place,  till 
the  liquor  is  drained  from  them,  and  they  are  be¬ 
come  dry.  Exhale  the  remaining  liquor,  and  fet 
it  to  crydallize  as  before,  till  no  more  cry  dais  will 
(hoot  from  it.  If  you  would  have  a  nitre  perfedly 
pure  and  free  from  common  fait,  difiblve  the  cry- 
dais  which  (hoot  after  the  fird  evaporation,  in  fix 
times  their  weight  of  pure  boiling  water  :  as  foon. 
as  the  fait  is  didblved,  fet  the  folution  by  to  cry- 
ftallize,  with  the  fame  cautions  as  before.  Thefe: 
cryftals  will  be  perfedly  pure,  and  fit  for  the  fined: 


purpoies. 

Evaporate  the  liquor  which  remains  after  n 
the  cryftallization  of  nitre,  to  a  dry  fubdance, 
which  calcine  for  feme  time  in  a  crucible  ;  the  pow¬ 
der  that  remains  is  called  magnefia  alba  ;  a  dram: 
or  two  of  which  proves  a  good  purge  in  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  cafes.  This  medicine  was  kept  as  a 
great  fecret,  under  the  name  of  Count  de  PalmerH 


powder, 
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powder,  till  Hoffman  communicated  it  *,  who  like- 
wife  obferves,  that  a  fait,  very  fimilar  to  this,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  caput  mortuum  of  fpirit  of 
fal  armoniac  made  with  quick  lime.” 


Cryftal  Mineral. 


"Ji  yfELT  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  falt-petre 
±V1.  i n  an  earthen  pot,  or  very  clean  iron  ket- 

4 

tie  ;  when  it  is  well  melted,  cad  a  little  flower  of 
fulphur  upon  it  ;  when  that  is  burnt,  put  on  more, 

:  and  fo  do,  till  the  nitre  flows  clear  as  rock  water, 

|  without  any  fcum  :  then  with  a  clean  iron  or  brafs 
i  ladle,  take  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  put  it  into  a 
I  warm  brafs  pan,  or  mould.  When  that  is  coagu- 
i  lated,  put  it  by,  and  with  the  ladle  take  out  more  j 
andfo  do,  till  all  the  melted  fait  is  cad,  which  keep 
for  ufe.  It  is  alfo  called  fal  prunellas  If  you  de- 
i  fire  it  yet  more  pure,  diffolve  it  in  clean  warm  wa- 

O  2  ter  ; 

*  Obfervat.  Phyfico-chym.  lib.  ii.  obfi  12. 
y  This  preparation  is  not  equal,  for  medicinal  purpofes,  to 
refined  falt-petre  in  cryflals.  The  addition  of  fulphur  is  really 
injurious,  converting  the  nitre,  as  far  as  fo  little  a  quantity  can 
i  do,  into  a  fait  of  quite  another  nature.  See  the  following  pre¬ 
paration.  The  notion  that  nitre  was  purified  by  this  prepara¬ 
tion,  has  occafioned  an  abufe  that  is  not  to  be  honeftly  palled 
over  in  filence,  which  is  the  admixture  of  other  cheaper-  falts 
along  with  the  nitre,  whilft  in  fufion.  This  may  be  eafily  de¬ 
tected  by  pounding  it,  and  boiling  it  in  little  more  than  fix  times 
its  weight  of  water,  and  then  palling  it,  when  almoft  cold, 
through  a  ftrainer,  when  a  confiderable  portion  will  remain 
behind,  which,  thrown  upon  burning  fuel,  will  not  deflagrate. 
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ter  -3  filtre  the  diffolution,  and  evaporate,  till  a 
thin  fkin  appear  upon  its  furface  then  fet  it  to 
cryftallize.  This  is  called  cry  dial  mineral,  or  fal 
prunellas  cryilallifatum. 

Its  operation  is  diuretic  and  cooling  :  it  is  given 
in  fevers,  quinfeys,  gonorrhaeas,  and  in  peftiiential 
difeafes.  Its  dole  from  ten  grains  to  one  fcruple, 
or  half  a  dram  ;  and  fo  on  to  an  ounce. 

It  differs  not  much  from  pure  nitre  *,  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  fulphur  upon  it,  confumes  the  accidental 
dirt,  which  may  have  fallen  into  it,  and  evaporates 
a  little  of  its  humidity  and  Ipirit :  but  whether  this 
makes  the  medicine  more  or  lefs  effectual,  the  phy- 
fician  is  the  bed:  judge. 


Sal  Polychrejlum . 

1 1 X  equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  nitre  in  fine 
It  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  red  hot  cru¬ 
cible  by  a  fpoonful  at  a  time  ;  as  foon  as  the  flame 
of  one  fpoonful  is confumed,  put  in  another;  and 
fo  continue,  till  all  your  mixture  is  in  :  put  a  tile 
over  the  top,  cover  it  all  over  with  coals,  and  keep 
it  in  fufion  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  pour  it 
into  a  warm  copper  veilel,  and  when  cold,  powder 
and  diffolve  it  in  warm  water  :  filtre  the  diffolution, 
and  evaporate  till  it  is  dry.  If  the  fait  be  not  ib 
white  as  you  defife  it,  put  it  into  a  crucible,  andt 
fet  it  in  a  drone;  fire  three  or  tour  hours  longer, 
continually  ftirring  it,  till  it  is  very  white  :  then 


again 
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again  diffolve,  filtre,  and  coagulate,  and  you  will 
have  a  pure  fal  polychreftum  z. 

Its  operation  is  cathartic  and  diuretic.  Its  dofe 
is  from  half  a  dram  to  one  ounce. 

1  f  to  fix  ounces  of  fal  polychreftum,  you  put 
one  ounce  of  fublimed  fal  armoniac,  and  of  fal 
mirabile  Glauberi,  and  then  diffolve,  filtre,  and 
eryftallize  them  together  ;  the  compofition  will  be 
much  more  agreeable,  and  better  deferve  the  name 
of  polychreftum,  than  before. 

This  ought  to  be  made  of  pure  nitre  ;  becaufe 
what  is  impure,  or  of  the  nature  of  common  fair, 
fixes  with  the  medicine  in  its  preparation,  which 
fome  (with  good  reafon)  think  not  to  anfwer  the 
intent  of  the  medicine, 

‘ The  purging  Salt  of  Nitre . 

p  U  T  one  pound  of  nitre  into  a  crucible  ;  let 
it  in  a  wind-furnace  give  it  a  gradual  fire, 
till  it  melts ;  then  put  into  it  a  live  charcoal,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter  *,  when  it  has  done 
flaming,  put  in  another,  and  fo  continue  to  do,  till 
the  coal  caufeth  no  flame  :  this  is  called  fixed  nitre. 
Pour  this  into  a  warm  mortar  j  beat  it  to  powder, 
and  diffolve  it  in  diftilled  vinegar  ,  filtre,  and  eva¬ 
porate  in  a  wide-mouthed  glafs :  diffolve  it  again 
in  frefh  diftilled  vinegar  \  filtre  and  coagulate  the 
third  time ;  then  diffolve  it  in  high  re&ified  fpirit 

O  3  of 

2  This  preparation  differs  but  little,  if  at  all*  from  fal  ©* 
nixum,  which  fee. 
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of  wine  ;  which  diflill  from  ir,  and  you  will  have 
a  fait,  eafy  of  fufion,  pleafant  in  tafte  and  ope¬ 
ration. 

It  is  cathartic  and  diuretic,  and  opens  obflruc- 
tions  in  all  the  chief  bowels.  Its  dole  is  from  two 
fcruples  to  four  or  five  drams.  The  fixed  nitre 
being  expofed  to  the  air,  diffolves  into  an  oil  of 
nitre  per  deliquium. 

You  ought  to  difiblve  the  fixt  nitre  fo  often  in 
vinegar,  till  it  comes  off  as  fliarp  in  its  diflillation 
from  the  nitre,  as  it  was  when  put  to  it. 

A  fixed  alkaline  Salt  from  Nitre  and 

Tartar. 

OOWDER  and  mix  equal  parts  of  nitre  and 
tartar  together.  Project  thefe,  by  a  fpoonful 
at  a  time,  into  a  red  hot  iron  pot  :  cover  the  pot, 
after  each  projedtion,  with  a  plate  or  tile  :  a  violent 
detonation  will  arife  *,  and  a  copious  fume,  with  a 
particular  fmell,  be  difperfed  all  about  ;  after  the 
deflagration  is  over,  a  white  mafs,  with  a  bluifh 
caft,  will  remain  ;  which  being  diffolved  in  water,, 
filtred,  arid  evaporated  to  drynefs,  in  a  clean  iron 
kettle,  will  yield  a  very  white  and  ftrong  fixed  al¬ 
kaline  fait,  feme  what  lefs  than  the  weight  of  the: 
falt-petre/  employed,  fufficiently  pure,  and  fit  for: 
many'  purpofes. 

All  the  nitre  does  not  feem  to  be  entirely  chan-' 
ed  in  this  procefs  ;  for,  upon  affufing  a  little  of: 
the  vitriolic  acid  upon  fome  of  the  fait,  a  vapour: 
arifes,  fmelling  like  fpirit  of  nitre.59 

Spirit  i 
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Spirit  of  Nitre . 

TAKE  one  pound  of  nitre  in  fine  powder, 
and  four  pounds  of  clean  tobacco-pipes,  or 
fuller’s-earth,  alfo  beaten  to  fine  powder  ;  mix  them 
|  well,  and  put  them  into  a  good  earthen  or  coated 
glafs  retort  ;  place  it  in  an  open  furnace  *,  lute  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  kindle  a  fire  under  it  •,  which  keep  in 
the  firft  degree,  till  you  fee  fome  reddifh  fumes  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  recipient ;  neither  augment  the  heat, 
till  thofe  fumes  difappear  :  then  increafe  the  fire  to 
the  fecond,  which  will  raife  more  red  fumes ;  when 
they  begin  to  decreafe,  raife  it  to  the  third,  and  fo 
on  to  the  fourth,  and  mod  extreme  degree  of 
fire,  till  no  more  clouds  come  over  *,  then  let  out 
the  fire,  and  as  foon  as  the  vefiels  are  cool  enough, 
take  off  the  receiver,  and  put  the  fpir.it  into  a  glafs, 
with  a  glafs  or  wax  ftopple. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  to  difiblve  minerals,  which  it 
performs  as  well,  and  fome  think  better  than  aqua 
fortis.  But  it  is  alfo  a  noble  diuretic  :  the  dole 
from  ten  to  fifty  drops. 

The  nitre,  for  this  operation,  ought  to  be  pure 
and  dry  ;  for  if  it  be  not  feparated  from  the  com¬ 
mon  fait,  which  is  in  all  our  unrefined  nitre,  it 
will  produce  an  aqua  regia.  If  it  be  not  dry,  it 
cannot  be  made  into  fuch  fine  powder  as  is  requi- 
fite  to  keep  it  from  melting  together,  by  which 
the  emiffion  of  its  fpirit  would  be  hindred  a. 

O  4  '  Spirit 

l  This  procefs  is  conftrufted  upon  a  wrong  principle  :  for 

how- 
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Sprit  of  Nitre ,  with  Gil  of  Vitriol ,  and  the 
Sal  Enixum  of  Par  ace  If  us, 

PUT  one  pound  of  falt-petre  into  a  glafs  retort, 
and  pour  upon  it,  one  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  fpring  water  ,  mix  them,  and  avoid 
the  fumes  ;  then  place  the  mixture  on  a  fand-fur- 
nace  :  lute  on  a  receiver,  and  give  a  fire  of  the  nrfl 
degree,  two  hours  advance  to  the  fecond,  where 
keep  it  two  hours  longer,  and  fo  on  to  the  third 
•and  fourth,  giving  two  hours  to  each  degree  ;  in 
which  time  the  operation  will  be  ended.  When 
all  is  cold,  take  off  the  receiver,  and  put  the  fpirit 
in  a  vial  to  be  flopped  with  wax,  or  a  glafs  flop- 
pie.  This  fpirit  anfwers  all  the  ends  of  the  for¬ 
mer  b.  In  the  retort  you  will  find  a  white  mafs,  of 
a  pleafant  acid  tafte. 

Its 

however  powerfully  you  divide  the  integrant  parts  of  nitre,  by 
fuller’s-earth,  tobacco-pipes,  or  fuch  like  fubftances,  no  more 
fpirit  will  arife  in  any  degree  of  heat  whatfoever,  than  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  contained  in  fuch  fubfiances  is  capable  of  extricating  ; 
and  as  it  is  in  an  exceeding  fmall  quantity  in  the  things  above 
named,  they  are  very  improper  intermediums.  Several  long- 
necks  were  charged  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  fuller’s-earth, 
exquifitely  ground  together,  and  placed  in  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace.  After  the  fire  had  been  applied  for  three  days,  no  fpirit 
was  perceived  in  the  receivers  :  the  bottoms  of  fuch  of  the  long- 
necks  as  were  neareft  the  fire,  were  vitrified  by  the  intenfenefs  of 
the  heat. 

b  For  feveral  purpofes,  the  fpirit  of  nitre  as  prepared  above, 
is  fufikiently  flrong.  If  the  fire  be  continued  as  long,  and  the 

de- 
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Its  operation  is  diuretic,  and  a  powerful  opener 
of  oburudtions.  Its  dofe  is  from  one  fcruple  to  one 
dram,  in  water-gruel,  broth,  or  water. 

This  fpirit  is  made  with  lefs  trouble  than  the 
former  ;  and  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  you  have  the  fait,  which  feme  have  ob- 
ferved  to  be  endued  with  all  the  virtues  of  tartarum 
vitriolatum. 


cc  Another  Method  of  difilling  Nitre . 

A  K  E  of  the  pureil  nitre,  as  much  as 
^  you  pleafe :  put  it  in  a  clean  ladle,  or 
kettle,  over  a  clear  fire  :  as  foon  as  it  is  perfectly 
melted,  pour  it  out  into  an  iron  mortar,  or  other 
convenient  veffel :  when  it  is  cold,  break  the  fait 
into  fmall  pieces,  Choofe  a  retort  free  from  blebs, 
fmall  ftones,  and  other  inequalities  in  the  glafs :  let 
the  fides  of  its  bole  be  as  ftreight  (not  bulging)  as 
poffible  ;  its  neck  not  too  converging,  but  wide 
and  long,  and  not  bent  fo  much  as  they  moil  com¬ 
monly  are.  Into  this,  put  as  much  of  the  dried 

nitre 

degree  of  heat  be  as  intenfe  as  a  good  fand-furnace  is  capable  of 
giving,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  which  here 
bears  too  large  a  proportion  to  the  fait,  will  come  over  after  the 
nitrous  fpirit,  and  render  it  unfit  for  the  diffolution  of  fllver,  the 
making  fpiritus  nitri  duleis,  and  fuch  other  preparations  as  re¬ 
quire  the  pure  acid  of  nitre.  It  may  indeed,  by  drawing  it  o- 
ver  again  from  fome  more  well  dryed  nitre,  be  perfectly  cleanfed 
from  the  vitriolic  taint,  and  made  fomewhat  ftronger  :  but  this 
is  an  unthrifty  way  of  management ;  therefore  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  procefs  is  fubjoined. 


t 
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nitre  as  may  fill  the  body  of  the  retort  to  about 
one  third  its  height,  computing  from  the  bottom 
to  the  lowermoft  fide  of  the  neck  :  place  the  re¬ 
tort  upon  a  little  fand,  in  an  iron  pot,  of  fuch  a 
ftze,  that  its  neck  may  go  juft  clear  over  the  rim, 
and  its  body  not  touch  the  Tides.  Fit  on  a  tubula¬ 
ted  receiver,  with  two  pipes,  (fee  plate?  II.)  fo  that 
the  neck  of  the  retort  may  come  a  little  way  into 
its  body  :  let  its  lowermoft  pipe  pafs  through  a 
hole  in  a  ftand  made  for  this  purpofe,  (fee  plate  II.) 
into  a  bottle  placed  underneath,  to  receive  the  con- 
den  fed  vapour  :  to  the  uppermoft  pipe  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  an  additional  tube,  of  three  feet  in  length, 
is  to  be  occafionally  luted  c. 

When  this  apparatus  is  all  adjufted,  remove  the 
ftand,  with  the  two  recipients  j  and  lifting  up  the 
neck  of  the  retort  a  fma.il  matter,  convey  into  it, 
by  the  means  of  a  crooked  glafs  pipe,  (fee  plate  II.) 
one  third  the  weight  of  the  nitre,  of  ftrong  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  :  then  turning  the  pipe,  (fo  that  the  crooked 
end,  which  was  lowermoft,  may  be  uppermoft)  with¬ 
draw  it ;  and  immediately  join  the  recipient  to  the 
retort  with  a  proper  lute,  and  the  additional  tube 
to  the  uppermoft  pipe  with  the  fame :  the  pipe 
which  goes  into  the  bottle  may  be  luted  with  bees¬ 
wax, 

c  Its  office  is  to  give  free  exit  to  the  incoercible  vapour, 
which  arifes  in  moft  diftillations,  By  this  means  the  luting  is 
preferved  entire,  and  the  operation  may  be  finifhed  in  lefs  time, 
as  well  as  with  greater  fafety,  than  when  the  common  irffi.ru- 
xnents  are  made  ufe  of. 
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wax,  a  little  foftened  by  heat.  Make  a  very  fmall 
fire  under  the  pot  :  red  fumes  will  arife  in  great 
abundance,  and  fill  the  recipient,  which  will  grow 
fenfibly  warm  :  gently  increafe  the  heat,  and  ma¬ 
nage  the  fire  fo  that  little  or  no  vapour  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  pafs  out  at  the  top  of  the  uppermofl  tube. 
Continue  the  diftillation  till  fuch  time  as  the  reci¬ 
pient  grows  cool,  and  no  drops  fall  from  the  retort.53 


' The  fweet  Spirit  of  Nitre . 

PU  T  into  a  retort,  half  a  pound  of  fpirit  of 
wine  tartarized  •,  to  which  add  four  ounces  of 
fpirit  of  nitre,  by  half  an  ounce  at  a  time  d  :  a 
crackling  will  enfue  upon  the  mixture  ;  and  when 
that  is  over,  put  in  more,  and  fo  proceed,  till  all 
is  in.  Then  fhake  them  well  together,  and  place 
the  retort  in  a  fan  d- furnace  ;  fit  a  receiver,  not 
luted,  or  but  (lightly  ;  make  a  fire  of  the  firft  de¬ 
gree  ;  proceed  from  thence  to  the  fecond  ;  where 
keep  it  one  hour  and  a  half ;  and  then,  one  hour 
more  of  the  third  will  finifh  the  operation  e. 

It 


d  Take  care  that  you  do  not  invert  the  order  of  this  procefs, 
and  put  the  fpirit  of  wine  to  the  fpirit  of  nitre;  for,  if  you 
fhould,  a  violent  effervefcence  will  arife,  and  the  whole  matter 
be  inftantly  difperfed  in  poifonous  fumes.  See  Boerb.  Elem„ 
chem.proc.  135.  Hoffman,  obfernoat.  phyfico-chym.  lib.  ii.  obi.  4. 
Pbarmacop.  Reform .  edit.  2.  p.  61,  304. 

e  This  procefs  may  be  more  fafely  performed,  if  a  tubulated 
receiver,  with  its  additional  pipe,  was  made  ufeof ;  the  junctures  of 
which  may  be  luted  without  any  danger.  The  above  proportion  of 

the 
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It  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic;  alfo  a  great  ex- 
peller  of  wind,  and  opener  of  obftrudlions.  Its 
dofe  is  from  ten  drops  to  two  hundred. 


Single  Aqua  Fcrtis . 


AKE  of  crude  vitriol,  three  pounds  ;  of 


,  J-  nitre,  two  pounds  ;  beat  and  mix  them  well ; 
put  the  mixture  into  an  earthen  pot,  called  a  long- 
neck  ;  place  it  in  an  open  fire  *,  fit  to  it  a  receiver, 
which  lute  well  with  clay,  fand,  and  cut  flax, 
wrought  together,  give  a  fire  of  the  fir  ft  degree 
for  three  hours  ;  in  that  time  you  will  fee  fome 
red  fumes  in  the  receiver,  which  will  again  dift 
appear  :  then  raife  the  fire  to  the  fecond  degree  5 
where  keep  it  three  hours  longer  :  go  on  to  the 
third  and  fourth ;  where  keep  it,  till  the  receiver 
is  free  from  fumes.  When  all  is  cold,  rake  the 
receiver  off  carefully,  and  keep  the  aqua  fortis  for 
ufe.  It  is  uied  chiefly  by  dyers,  refiners,  and 
varnifh-makers  *,  and  is  alfo  a  good  menftruum 
to  be  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  other  medicines. 

For  this  operation  you  need  not  take  the 
trouble  of  making  the  nitre  fo  fine,  as  in  the  fpirit 


of 


the  vinous  fpirit  to  the  acid,  is  too  fmall  ;  fix  parts  of  the  for¬ 
mer  fhould  at  leafi  be  added  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  pretty 
difficult  to  determine  the  tirn§  in  which  the  diftillation  fhould  be 
difcontinued  :  but  if  the  diftilling-vefiel  be  placed  in  a  water- 
bath,  this  point  may  be  eafily  fettled  ;  for  as  much  may  be 
drawn  over  as  that  heat  is  capable  of  elevating. 
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of  nitre  ;  the  crude  vitriol  and  nitre  are  fufficiently 
mixed,  by  melting  together  in  the  retort f. 


Double  Aqua  Forth* 


TAKE  of  vitriol,  calcined  almoft  to  rednefe, 
four  pounds  ;  of  nitre,  two  pounds,  both 
made  into  line  powder,  and  well  mixed  *,  put  the 

mixture 


a 


f  An  iron  pot,  with  an  earthen  head,  is  more  convenient  for 
this  purpofe  than  long-necks,  and  is  the  inftrument  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  makers  of  aqua-fortis.  The  common  aqaa  fords 
is  fo  foal  and  impure,  as  not  to  be  lit  for  the  nicer  purpofes  : 
hence  frequent  mifcarriages  arife  in  fimdry  branches  of  bufinefs, 
particularly  in  the  dying  of  fcarlet,  and  in  preparing  certain 
pigments  for  the  colourmen.  Dr.  Merret  (in  his  notes  upon 
Nerfs  art  of  giafs )  relates,  that  the  refiners  prefer  Dantzick 
vitriol  for  making  their  parting  water  ,*  and  that  if  they  ufe  our 
common  vitriol,  it  will  infallibly  make  their  verditer  (which 
fhould  be  of  a  Iky -blue)  of  a  dirty  green  colour.  The  extreme 
lire,  ufually  employed  in  drawing  aqua  fortis,  generally  carries 
over  fome  of  the  metallic  parts  of  the  vitriol,  along  with,  the 
aqua  fortis  :  the  above  named  authof  mentions  an  experiment, 
which  we  have  not  tried,  as  a  proof  of  this ;  that  if  a  knife  be 
held  over  a  veffel  of  boiling  aqua  fortis,  which  has  been  drawn 
with  Hungarian  vitriol  and  nitre,  it  will  foon  acquire  a  perfect 
copper  colour.  If  the  common  aqua  fortis  be  carefully  recti¬ 
fied,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  foul  black  matter,  will  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  difiilling  veil’d,  which  appears  to  be  chiefly 
iron.  But  metallic  matters  are  not  the  only  ones  which  may 
make  aqua  fortis  unfit  for  fome  purpofes :  it  frequently  contains 
fome  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  aioft  commonly,  a  good  deal  of 
the  marine.  A  careful  re&ification  from  a  little  frefh  nitre, 
will  feparate  it  from  the  firft  of  thefe  fubftances  ;  and  it  may 
be  perfectly  cleanfed  from  the  latter  by  a  faturated.  fhlution  of 
filmy  .  See  page  25. 
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mixture  into  an  earthen  long-neck,  or  glafs  retort 
fet  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  ;  fit  and  lute  on  a 
receiver  to  it  ;  kindle  the  fire,  and  proceed  as  in 
the  fingle  aqua  fortis.  Some  mix  clay  with  the 
calcined  vitriol  and  nitre  ;  but  it  is  altogether  un- 
neceflary  :  and  if  you  defire  its  caput  mortuum 
wafhed,  it  is  inconvenient.  The  nitre  ought  to  be 
finely  powdered,  the  better  to  mix  the  calcined  vi¬ 
triol  and  nitre,  before  they  are  put  into  the  retort* 
for  thereafon  recited  in  the  fpirit  of  nitre. 

In  the  redlificatian  of  thefe,  and  other  acid  fpi- 
rits,  the  phlegm  comes  firft  ;  whereas  in  all  vinous 
and  urinous  fpirits,  it  comes  laft. 

\ 

Tincture  of  Salt-petre . 

T  AKE  of  nitre,  fixed  with  charcoal,  as  di- 
redled  in  the  purging  fait  of  nitre,  one 
pound  ;  put  it  into  a  crucible,  and  give  it  aflrong 
melting  heat,  for  three  or  four  hours  :  then  put 
it  into  a  warm  mortar;  powder  it,  and  whilft 
warm,  pour  upon  it  half  a  pound  of  tartarized 
fpirit  of  wine  :  fet  the  mixture  in  a  matrafs,  upon 
land,  gradually  increasing  the  fire,  till  the  fpirit  of 
wine  fimmers,  and  io  continue  it  two  or  three  hours ; 
in  which  time,  the  fixed  nitre  will  have  communi¬ 
cated  its  tindhire  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  :  decant,  and 
put  on  more,  and  digeft  fo  long  as  it  yields  any 
tindhire  s. 

Its 

g  The  loner  continued  fufion  here  ordered  is  quite  unneceffary, 

Z3  M 

and  anfwers  no  manner  of  purpofe.  It  is  fufEcient  only  to  cal¬ 
cine 


I 
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Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It 
purifies  the  blood,  and  is  a  great  anti-fcorbutic.  Its 
dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  dram. 

You  may  put  the  firft  and  fecond  tindtures  to¬ 
gether  in  a  retort,  and  draw  off  fo  much  fpirit  of 
wine,  as  is  neceffary  to  leave  the  remaining  fpirit  of 
wine  well  charged  with  the  tindure. 

A  pleafant  purging  Salt . 

Take  one  pound  of  falt-petre  ;  grind  it  well 
with  half  a  pound  of  flowers  of  brimftone  ; 
put  it  by  fpoonfuls  into  a  hot  crucible  :  when  it 
has  flood  melted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  it 
gradually  into  a  large  pan  of  hot  water  :  then  add 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  pulverized  fal  armoniac,  of  each 
four  ounces  ;  boil  the  mixture  up  to  a  fait,  which 
beat  into  powder,  and  keep  for  ufe.  The  dole 
from  one  to  three  drams  h. 

Fulminating 

cine  the  felt  till  it  is  perfedlly  dry  :  if  a  fpirit  be  poured  upon 
this,  which  has  previoufly  received  the  leaft  tinge  from  any  ve¬ 
getable  matters,  as  from  Handing  feme  time  in  a  cafe,  it  will 
foon  acquire  a  red  colour,  and  fully  anfvver  whatever  can  be 
rationally  expected  from  it  when  prepared  after  the  more  ela¬ 
borate  method  above  mentioned. 

h  Pulverize  twelve  ounces  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  fpirit  of 
nitre  made  with  oil  of  vitriol  :  mix  this  with  four  ounces  of 
fal  mirabile  in  powder  :  then  diffolve  the  whole  in  as  much 
boiling  water  as  is  fufficient  ;  and  evaporate  to  a  dry  fait.  This 
will  very  nearly  referable  the  above  fait,  both  as  to  appearance 
and  virtue. 


1 
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Fulminating  Powder . 


IT  is  compofed  of  nitre*  three  parts  *,  fait  of 
tartar,  two  parts  *,  and  fulphur,  one  part :  mix 
them  diligently,  and  keep  the  powder  dry  for 


ufe. 


Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Its 
dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  dram. 

I  f  you  put  one  dram  of  this  powder  into  a 
fpoon,  fire-fhovel,  or  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and 
hold  it  over  a  gentle  fire  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
it  will  then  begin  to  melt,  and  give  a  report  like  a 
mufquet. 

Let  the  nitre,  fait  of  tartar,  and  fulphur,  be 
all  very  dry,  and  grind  them  in  a  warm  mortar 
with  a  warm  peftle  :  for  if  you  let  them  attrad  air, 
it  leffens  the  crack. 


C  H  A  P.  XVIII. 


Of  Common  Salt. 


OMMON  fait  is  the  quinteflfential  part  of 


fait  water,  viz.  of  the  fea,  or  of  fountains, 
which  remains  after  a  full  evaporation 'of  the  infipid 
humidity  of  the  faid  marine  or  fountain  water.  Of 
it  there  are  three  forts,  viz.  fal  gem,  fo  called  from 
its  tranfparency,  and  fimilitude  of  precious  ftones  ; 
that  made  by  evaporation  of  the  water  of  fait 
fountains,  and  of  fea  water.  The  fal  gem  we  have 
from  the  north-call  countries,  as  Poland ,  &c.  where 


there 
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there  are  large  rocks  of  it  ;  the  fountain  fait  out  of 
Chejhire  and  JVorcefter/hire  ;  and  that  of  the  fea 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  near  the  fea  :  and  of  it 
there  are  two  forts,  that  made  by  evaporation  with 
fuel,  and  that  dried  by  the  fun,  the  laft  of  which 
is  the  itrongeft.  The  fa]  gem  is  the  moft  pene¬ 
trating,  as  appears  by  its  diffolving  and  volatilizing 
gold,  more  powerfully  than  the  other  h 

P  *  Purl - 

1  The  three  kinds  of  common  fait,  though  of  different  ori* 
gin,  have  a  near  affinity  to  each  other,  and  when  reduced  to  the 
greateft  degree  of  purity,  do  not  fenfibly  differ  from  one  another. 
Common  fait  is  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs ;  it  eafily  melts  in  water, 
of  which  it  requires  about  three  times  its  own  weight:  its  fo- 
lution,  ilowly  evaporated,  yields  cubical  cryflals,  which  unite 
together  in  the  form  of  hollow  truncated  pyramids.  Expofed 
to  the  fire,  it  crackles  and  flies  about,  but  foon  after  melts, 

|  when  it  appears  as  fluid  as  water.  Kept  in  an  extreme  heat  for 
a  long  time,  fome  part  of  it  flies  away  in  fume,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  acquires  fomething  of  an  alkaline  nature.  This  fait,  when 
1  decrepitated,  or  melted,  readily  runs  per  deliquium  into  an 
1  unCluous  liquor,  and  at  the  fame  time  depofites  a  confiderable 
j  quantity  of  earth  :  if  this  liquor  be  infpiffited,  and  run  per 
deliquium  again,  it  depofites  more  earthy  feces,  and  upon  re¬ 
peating  thefe  operations,  lofes  entirely  its  faline  qualities  :  but 
if  well  cryflallized,  it  is  not  eafily  affefted  by  the  moifture  of 
the  air.  Thrown  on  burning  coals,  it  arifes  in  the  form  of  a 
white  fume.  Mixed  with  metalline  matters,  it  proves  a  pow¬ 
erful  flux  ;  but  if  continued  long  in  the  fire  with  them,  deftroys 
fome  of  the  metallic  parts.  It  promotes  the  calcination  of 
lead,  copper,  and  tin,  and  concretes  with  the  two  latter.  An¬ 
timony,  melted  with  fait,  is  corroded  by  it,  bubbles,  fmokes, 
and  depofites  but  little  regulus.  Sulphur,  mixed  with  fait,  de¬ 
flagrates  in  the  fire,  with  a  bright  flame  ;  but  the  fait  receives 

no 
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Purification  of  Salt. 


IT  is  Separated  from  its  earth,  and  accidental 
dirt,  by  difiolution,  filtration,  and  cryftalli- 
zation. 


“  Cryftallization 


no  alteration  from  this ;  nor  is  a  hepar  fulphuris  formed  j  but 
the  fuiphur  entirely  exhales.  Common  fait,  mingled  with  the 
vitriolic,  or  nitrous  acid,  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  partly  rifes  in 
a  copious  white  vapour,  which  being  condenfed,  proves  a  highly 
acid  liquor,  that  ferments  with  fixed  alkaline  fait,  and,  when 
fully  faturated  with  it,  and  properly  treated,  fhoots  into  cubi¬ 
cal  cryfeals  in  appearance  and  in  feveral  other  refpects  fimilar  to 
the  fait  from  which  the  fpirit  was  at  fir  ft  obtained,  but  proving 
more  acrimonious,  more  fufible  in  the  fire,  and  more  fixed 
therein  :  the  part  which  remains  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  proves 
foluble  in  equal  its  weight  of  water,  and  fhoots  into  long  cry- 
ilals,  of  various  figures,  which  are  not  at  all  acid,  neither  do 
they  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  or  run  per  deliquium,  or  give  any 
marks  of  the  fait  From  which  they  were  obtained :  the  part 
which  remains  with  the  nitrous  acid,  concretes  into  a  fait  re- 
fembling  common  nitre,  except  in  the  form  of  its  cryftals, 
,  which  incline  more  to  thofe  of  common  fait ;  this  fait  defla¬ 
grates  with  any  inflammable  fubflance,  and,  with  the  vitriolie 
acid,  yields  a  fpirit,  refembiing  that  of  nitre  in  every  refped : 
what  change  the  remainder  has  undergone,  I  have  not  tried  ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  highly  worth  enquiring  into.  The 
acid  of  fea-falt,  eonfidereJ  as  a  menftruum,  adls  powerfully 
upon  earthy  fubftarsces,  and  diflblves  zinc,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
bifiniith,  and  when  highly  concentrated,  mercury  and  regulus 
of  antimony,  and  in  fome  circumftances,'  filver  and  lead.  It  is 
remarkable  of  this  acid,  that  it  does  not  part  with  fuch  fubftan- 
ces  as  it  has  diflblved,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  acid  of  nitre 
does :  thus  it  is  not  fepar&ble  from  mercury  or  filver  by  fire  a- 

lone » 
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cc  Cryjiallization  of  Saif . 

DISSOLVE  of  bay-falt,  in  fix  times  its 
weight  of  foft  water  made  hot,  as  much  as 
you  pleafe.  Let  the  folution  Hand  till  cold  :  then 
pafs  it  gently  through  a  fine  ftrainer,  till  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  colourlefs.  Evaporate  the  liquor 
in  a  flat  iron  pan,  with  a  continued  equable  heat, 
fo  as  to  raife  a  fleam,  but  not  to  make  the  liquor 
bubble  or  boil  :  when  a  faline  cruft  begins  to  form 
itfelf  upon  the  furface,  cover  the  vefiel  with  a 
cloth,  'and  remove  it  into  a  warm  place  :  the  fait 
will  form  itfelf  into  large  tranfparent  cubical 
grains,  be  perfectly  pure,  and  fit  for  the  finefo 
purpofes. 

f 

p  2  Deere - 

lone  ;  but  rifes  with  the  firfl  in  a  faline  form,  and  volatilifes  the 
latter.  The  acid  of  fea-falt,  poured  on  quick- lime,  ferments 
with  it,  and  forms  a  faline  fubHance,  very  eafiiy  fufible  in  the 
fire,  and  which  expofed  to  the  air,  runs  per  deliquium  :  from 
this  compound,  mixed  with  frefh  lime,  Viganl  promifes  that  a 
perpetual  fmoaking  fpirit  may  be  diHilled  :  Le  Mart  gives  the 
fame  procefs  ;  but  it  did  not  fucceed  with  me  in  feveral  careful 
trials.  This  acid  requires  a  Hronger  fire  to  difiill  it,  than  that 
of  nitre  ;  neverthelefs,  it  is  more  eafiiy  diflipated  by  the  action 
of  the  air.  Kept  in  bottles  with  glafs  Hoppers,  a  faline  efflo- 
refcence  appears,  in  time,  round  the  mouth  and  Hopper  :  fome 
have  faid,  that  it  penetrates  the  glafs  5  but  this  does  not  appear 
probable, 

/ 
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Decrepitation  of  Salt, 

PUT  what  quantity  of  common  fait  you  pleafe 
into  a  crucible,  for  any  other  earthen  veffel 
which  will  endure  the  fire ^  give  it  fuch  a f  heat  as 
will  make  it  crackle,  but  not  melt  *,  continue  it  in 
that  degree  of  fire  fnow  and  then  ftirring  it  with 
an  iron  hook )  till  it  cracks  no  more  :  and  this 
you  may  do  either  before,  or  after  purification. 


Spirit  of  Salt . 

TAKE  of  common  fait,  one  pound  and  a 
half-,  of  burnt  tobacco-pipes,  or  fuller5s-earth, 
four  pounds  and  a  half ;  let  the  fait  and  bole  be 
well  dried,  and  beaten  into  very  fine  powder  •,  then 
mix  them  exadtly,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  or 
glafs  retort  luted,  which  ought  not  to  be  quite  two 
thirds  full  :  place  the  veffel  in  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace,  cover  it  with  us  dome,  fit  and  lute  on  a 
receiver  ;  make  under  it  a  fire  of  the  firft  degree, 
and  continue  it  about  two  hours,  in  which  time  the 
lute  will  be  dry  :  then  increafe  the  fire  to  the  fecond 
degree,  and  continue  it  three  hours,  and  fo  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  third,  and  there  keep  it  four  hours  *,  urge 
it  further  to  the  fourth,  for  five  hours  longer  ;  in 
which  time  (the  fire  being  exactly  managed )  the 
operation  will  be  ended,  which  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  difappearan.ee  of  the  white  clouds 

in 
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m  the  receiver ;  let  it  cool,  and  take  off  the 
fpirit  k. 

Put  the  fpirit  into  a  clean  cucurbit,  or  retort  *, 
place  it  in  fand,  in  a  gentle  heat,  fit  a  receiver  not’ 
luted  ;  give  it  gentle  fire,  to  raife  the  infipid 
phlegm  :  when  you  perceive  the  drops  to  have  an 
acid  tafte,  put  away  that  which  is  in  the  receiver, 

,  which  put  on  again,  and  lute  ;  keep  it  in  a  fire 
of  the  fecond  degree,  till  there  is  a  minute’s  fpace 
of  time  between  the  falling  of  each  drop.  Then 
take  off  the  fpirit,  and  keep  for  ufe.  It  is  more 
grateful  in  tafte  than  it  was  before  its  redification.. 

I  In  the  retort  will  be  left  the  heavy  fpirit  of  fait, 
i  which  is  improperly  called  its  oil  \  which  may  al- 
fo  be  redined,  and  rendered  more  grateful,  by 
increafing  the  fire  to  the  third  and  fourth  degree, 

:  till  nothing  is  left  in  the  retort,  but  a  ftyptic  yellow 
:  earth. 

Its  operation  is  diuretic,  and  it  is  ufed  in  any 
1  vehicle,  to  make  it  of  a  pleafant  acidity.  It  is  gi- 
1  ven  in  fevers,  obftrudions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen, 

dropfies, 

k  This  procefs  is  liable  to  more  objections  than  the  fpirit  of 
nitre  with  tobacco-pipes,  fullers-earth,  or  the  like  fubitances  ; 

J  for  fait  difpofes  thefe  fubftances  to  vitrify,  and  its  acid  fpirit  fo 
|  itrongly  adheres  to  the  metallic  matters  contained  in  them,  as 
either  in  diftillation  to  bring  them  over  with  itfelf,  or  to  re¬ 
main  fixed  along  with  them.  The  quantity  of  the  vitriolic 
acid,  which  is  the  only  part  here  ufeful,  is  fo  {mall  in  thefe 
fubftances,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  triple  the  weight  here  or- 
;  dered,  to  have  a  fufficient  effedt. 

I  .  i- 
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dropfies,  jaundice,  and  to  quench  third.  It  dofe 
is  from  ten  to  fixty  or  feventy  drops. 

You  may  put  one  part  of  crude  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  to  two  parts  of  bole,  and  work  it  well  with 
the  bole  or  clay  mold  ;  make  it  into  little  pellets, 
which  dry,  and  then  diftill,  as  you  are  directed. 

Spirit  of  Sal,  made .  with  Oil  of  Vitriol \  &c. 

n^AKE  of  clean  common  fait,  and  fountain 
water,  ana  two  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  the 
fame  quantity  1  j  and  mix  them  thus :  Fird,  put 
the  water  into  an  earthen  vefifel  ;  then  put  the  oil 
to  it,  by  two  or  three  ounces  at  a  time  *,  if  you  put 
in  more,  it  will  endanger  breaking  the  veffel  by  its 
violent  heat.  'Then  put  the  fait  into  a  glafs  retort, 
and  put  the  oil  and  water  to  it  ;  fet  the  retort  in 
a  fand  furnace,  fit  a  receiver  to  it,  and  make  a  fire 
of  the  fird  degree  for  one  hour  ;  then  advance  to 
the  fecond,  where  keep  it  three  hours  *,  increafe  to 
the  third,  four  hours  ;  and  fo  to  the  fourth,  till  no 
more  fumes,  or  drops,  come  into  the  receiver. 
This  fpirit,  without  any  re&ification,  is  more  grate- 
"  '  ful 

1  One  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  enough  for  two  of  the  fait. 
Boerhaave  fets  down  the  ingredients  in  a  different  proportion  : 
three  parts  of  fait  are  ordered  to  two  parts  of  water,  and  one  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  :  thefe  are  well  adjured  to  one  another.  A 
very  volatile  fuming  fpirit  of  fait  may  be  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cefs  fet  down  for  making  fpirit  of  nitre,  in  page  201,  only 
fubftituting  fea-falt  in  fie  ad  of  nitre  ;  a  fpirit  iimilar  to  which 
is  improperly  called  the  gummy  fmoaking  oil  of  tin  ;  fee  page  40. 
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ful  than  the  former,  and  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding 
it  in  virtue. 


Aqua  Regis. 


TAKE  one  pound  of  common  fait :  melt  it  in 
a  clean  crucible,  or  iron  ladle  :  pour  it  out 
into  an  iron  mortar*,  and  when  cold,  break  it  into 
little  bits  of  the  uze  of  peafe.  Put  thefe  into  a 
retort  ^  and  pour  upon  them  twice  their  weight  of 
good  aqua  fortis.  Set  the  retort  in  a  fand-furnace  ; 
lute  on  a  recipient  ♦,  and  apply1  a  gradual  fire, 
till  no  more  liquor  drops  from  the  nofe  o f  the 
retort. 

An  aqua  regia  may  like  wife  be  made,  by  mix¬ 
ing  one  part  of  fpirit  of  fait,  with  three  of  aqua 
fortis  ;  or  by  diffolving  the  fame  quantity  of  falar- 
moniac  in  it  :  but  this  fhould  be  done  (lowly,  and 
by  degrees  ;  otherwife  great  quantity  of  offenfive 
fumes  will  arife  m.5S 

Sal  Mirabile . 


TAKE  the  fait  left  in  the  retort  after  the  di- 
ftiliation  of  me  aforefaid  fpirit  of  fait :  diffolve 
l  and  filtre  it,  evaporate  part  of  the  water,  and  fet 
the  other  in  a  cold  place  to  cryftallize.  In  cold 
weather,  it  will  (hoot  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  in 

warm  weather,  in  three  or  four  days. 

P  4  Its 


m  Aqua  regis  diffolves  iron,  copper,  tin,  gold,  mercury,  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  and  zinc.  It  likewife  makes  an 
imperfed  folution  of  lead  :  but  ads  not  at  all  ups®  fillet* 
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Its  operation  is  cathartic  and  diuretic,  and  it 
anfwers  all  the  ufes  of  mod  of  the  purging  waters. 
Its  dofe  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in  a  pint 
or  a  quart  of  purging  or  fpring  water. 

I  f  the  retort  perform  the  operation  without 
cracking,  you  may  put  water  to  the  fait  which  is 
in  it,  and  diffolve  and  filtre,  and  fo  fave  the  retort. 
The  evaporation  may  be  made  in  a  clean  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  or  an  earthen  one. 

Spirit  of  Sal  Gem . 

SPIRIT  of  fal  gem  is  made  in  every  refpecd 
as  that  of  common  fait,  either  with  bole,  or 
oil  of  vitriol.  Its  ufe  and  virtues  are  the  fame  as 

that  of  common  fait,  but  it  is  a  more  powerful 
diffolvent  of  gold. 


"  CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Alum. 

ALUM  is  a  fait  of  a  white,  or  pale  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  fweet  ftyptic  tafte.  Being  did 
lolved  in  water,  of  which  it  requires  about  twelve 
times  its  own  weight,  duly  evaporated,  and  fet  to 
fhoot,  it  forms  lemi-tranfparent,  o£logonal  cry- 
ftals  j  four  of  the  fides  have  hexagonal3  and  the 
other  four  triangular  furfaces.  Alum,  expofed  to  the 
fire,  eafily  melts,  bubbles  up  in  blifters,  and  emits  a 
copious  phlegm,  and  then  turns  into  a  light,  fpon- 
gy,  white  mafs ;  which,  being  urged  with  a  great 
fire,  yields  (but  in  very  little  quantity)  an  acid  fpi- 

rit, 
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rit,  like  that  obtained  from  vitriol  or  fulphur : 
mafs,  which  remains  behind,  is  partly  foluble 
in  water,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  reaffumes 
the  appearance  of  alum.  The  bafis  of  alum  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  kind  of  lime-done,  or  calcarious 
earth. 

Alum  is  produced  from  a  bituminous  mineral 
fubdance,  which  eafily  fplits  like  date  *,  or  from  a 
foft  bituminous  glebe,  which  being  laid  in  heaps, 
grows  hot,  and  burds  out  into  flame,  which  if  not 
moderated,  or  prevented,  leaves  only  an  infipid 
earth  behind  it.  There  are  feveral  other  fubdances 
which  yield  alum  :  mod  of  them  require  to  be 
previoudy  calcined,  in  order  to  produce  it.  The 
Swedes  obtain  alum,  vitriol,  and  fulphur,  from  one 
and  the  fame  done  :  it  is  an  elegant  kind  of  pyrites, 
heavy,  exceeding  hard,  and  of  a  bright  golden 
colour,  variegated  with  diver-coloured  lpots  :  this 
done  is  heated  in  the  fire  ;  and  then  cold  water 
thrown  on  it ;  upon  which,  it  breaks  into  pieces  : 
from  thefe,  fulphur  is  diddled  :  what  remains  in 
the  veffels  is  expofed  to  the  air  for  two  years ;  the 
matter  foon  grows  warm,  and  emits  a  copious  fume, 
with  a  fmall  and  fcarce  perceptible  flame  :  a  fky- 
coloured  calx  remains,  from  which  a  vitriol  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  common  methods :  when  the  liquor 
will  no  longer  crydallize,  a  mixture  of  urine  and 
fixed  alkaline  fait  is  added ;  upon  which  a  copious 
red  fed iment  precipitates,  and  the  remaining  clear 
liquor  being  duly  evaporated,  affords  alum. 


So- 
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Solution  of  alum  coagulates  milk,  changes 


the  blue  colour  of  fyrup  of  violets  into  a  purple, 
makes  no  alteration  in  folution  of  fublimate,  and 
turns  an  infufion  of  galls  turbid  and  whitifh  :  oil 
of  tartar  mixed  with  it,  precipitates  a  white  earthy 
fubftance,  which  is  not  fufible  in  the  common  fur¬ 
naces,  nor  foluble  in  water  ;  and  uniting  with  the 
acid  parts  of  the  alum,  is  changed  into  a  fait  like 
that  which  refults  from  a  due  mixture  of  an  alka¬ 
line  fait  with  the  vitriolic  acid  :  Hoffman  fays,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  thefe  two  ,  that  the 
fait  prepared  from  alum  is  a  more  effectual  pur¬ 
gative,  and  that  upon  powdering  it  in  a  mortar,  it 
threw  out  little  fparkles  of  fire  n.  Oftentimes  an 
urinous  fmell  arifes  upon  the  mixture  of  alum  with 
alkaline  falts :  this  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  urine  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  alum  *,  and  that  this 
never  happens,  when  Roman  alum  °  is  employed. 
The  earthy  part  of  alum  readily  imbibes,  and 
ftrongly  retains  the  colouring  parts  of  vegetables : 
hence  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  colourmen  and  the 
dyer/5 


Preparations  of  Alum, 


S£  Phe  black  Pbofphorus  of  Mr,  Romberg. 
AKE  four  ounces  of  alum  in  powder,  and 


one  ounce  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  meal  or 


dower  : 


Ohfernj .  Phyfico  chym.  lib.  ail.  obf.  8. 


°  See  the  method  of  making  Roman  alum  in  Geoffr .  Mat , 
Med .  tom.  i.  p.  135. 
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I  flower  :  mix  them  together,  and  put  the  mixture 
in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire,  the  matter  will  foon 
become  liquid :  keep  continually  flirting  it,  till 
fuch  time  as  it  appears  perfectly  dry,  when  it  is  to 
be  taken  out,  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  afterwards  gently  calcined,  till  it  is  reduced  to 
a  dark  brown  or  black ifli  colour.  Put  this  powder 
into  a  fmall  bolt-head,  or  a  long  vial  (fuch  as  are 
ufually  filled  with  Hungary  water  :  )  fet  this  in  a 
crucible,  and  pour  fand  all  round  it,  fo  as  that  it 
may  not  touch  the  Tides  :  place  the  crucible  in  an 
open  fire,  which  gradually  increafe  till  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  is  red  hot :  in  this  flats  keep  it  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  vial  being  firfl 
flopt,  the  crucible  containing  it  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  the  whole  fuffered  to  grow  cool 
by  degrees  *,  after  which  the  vial  may  be  fafely  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  fand,  and,  as  ufually  dire&ed,  kept 
in  a  dark  place  *,  for  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  faid  to 
deftroy  its  property  of  growing  red  hot  upon  being 
expofed  to  the  air. 

This  powder  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to 
any  other  purpofes  that  I  know  of,  than  that  of 
mere  amufement.  A  little  of  it  being  poured  out 
on  paper  foon  fmoaks,  grows  red  hot  on  its  fur- 
face,  and  at  length  appears  as  an  ignited  coal.  But 
this  phenomenon  greatly  varies  according  as  fome 
circumftances  determine  it  •,  thus  it  fooner  fucceeds 
in  a  very  moift3  than  in  a  dry  air ,  and  fooner  on 

paper 
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paper  which  is  fomewhat  moiftened,  than  on  fuch 
as  is  perfectly  dry. 

This  phofphorus  appears  to  be  a  real  lime,  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  true  fulphur,  and  a  portion  of  a  rarified 
vegetable  coal.  Alum  is  by  fome  writers  fuppofed 
to  be  the  only  fait  in  nature  capable  of  producing 
this  effedt :  but  I  have  accidentally  obtained,  in  di¬ 
ttoing  of  wax  from  quick  lime,  a  powder  which 
produced  the  fame  effedls ;  this  has  fucceeded  more 
than  once,  when  quick-lime  and  wax  have  been 
mixed  together  with  this  particular  view.” 

CHAP.  XX. 

Of  Amber. 

T  T  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  bituminous  juice  and 
refin  of  the  earth,  foft  and  vifcous,  for  in  it 
we  often  find  flies,  ants,  &c.  It  is  called  amber, 
fuccinum,  carabe,  and  glefium.  It  is  found  in  the 
Perjian  gujph,  or  on  the  Italian  fhore  ;  alfo  in  the 
currents  near  the  Baltic  fea,  in  the  dutchy  of  PruJJia . 
It  is  of  different  colours,  viz.  white,  yellow,  and 
black  :  but  thofe  who  work  it  into  beads,  and 
other  things,  make  a  diftin&ion  of  twenty  or  thirty 
forts. 

The  white  is  moft  efteemed  for  phyfical  ufe,  as 
being  belt  digefted,  and  of  the  moft  odoriferous 
ftnell,  containing  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile 
fait.  The  yellow  is  next  in  goodnefs,  and  moft 
valued  by  the  amber-workers,  by  reafon  of  its 

tranlparency. 


’vjry':  '  w  '  • 
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tranfparency.  The  black  is  leaft  inefleem.  Am¬ 
ber,  by  agitation,  fends  forth  an  agreeable  fmel), 
and  being  ground  into  fine  powder,  is  given  in 
gonorrhaea’s,  fpitting  of  blood,  the  bloody-flux, 
and  the  immoderate  flux  of  the  haemorrhoids,  terms, 
&c.  Alfo  to  flop  the  violence  of  catarrhs,  if  the 
fume  of  it  be  received  up  the  nofe. 

It  is  found  in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  from  the 
bignefs  of  a  great  pin’s  head,  to  thofe  of  five,  fix, 
feven  inches  diameter  ;  the  greater  pieces  are 
wrought  into  cabinets,  cups,  and  feveral  figures, 
and  are  valued  according  to  their  bignefs  and  tran¬ 
fparency. 

That  we  meet  withal  in  the  fhops,  is  by  the 
druggifts  generally  difpofed  into  two  forts,  by  fe- 
parating  the  white  and  yellow  pieces,  from  thofe 
that  are  full  of  fcurf  and  black,  which  they  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  names  of  fine  and  coarfe  amber  :  the 
fine  levigated  is  for  phyfical  ufe,  and  the  coarfe  for 
difiillation  p. 

Preparations 

p  Amber  is  a  bituminous  fubfiance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  upon  the  fea-lhores.  It  is  of  various  colours,  and  in 
different  degrees  of  purity  and  perfection  :  the  white  is  generally 
efteemed  as  the  belt  for  chemical  purpofes,  and  the  brown  as  the 
word.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  amber,  according  to  Muffchen * 
broeky  is  to  that  of  water  as  1,065  to  Fine  amber 

rubbed  brilkly  on  a  woollen  cloth,  emits  a  peculiar  ftrong  fmell^ 
which  to  moil  people  is  very  agreeable.  Boiled  in  water,  it 
neither  foftens,  or  undergoes  any  fenfible  alteration.  Expofed 

the  fire  in  an  open  veffel,  it  melts  into  a  black  mafs,  very 

like 


i 
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Preparations  of  Amber . 
iC  Solution  of  Amber . 

nHAKE  of  the  cauftic  fait  of  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony  *  and  of  amber,  each  half  a  pound. 

.  Reduce 

like  a  bitumen.  Set  on  fire,  its  fmell  greatly  refembles  that 
which  arifes  from  the  finer  kinds  of  pit-coal.  Amber  diftilled 
in  a  retort,  with  a  well  graduated  fire,  yields  firfc  a  phlegm, 
which  is  lightly  acid,  intermingled  with  a  copious,  thin,  lim¬ 
pid  oil,  which  grows  thicker,  and  deeper-coloured,  as  the  fire 
is  increafed  :  at  length,  a  white  laline  matter  arifes,  and  fixes 
itlelr  to  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  grofTer 
oh,  and,  in  a  great  neat,  by  a  black,  thick,  pitchy  matter :  there 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  drilling  veffel,  little  or  no  feces,  if 
the  amber  be  pure,  i  he  oil  very  much  refembles  petroleum, 
and  proves  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  unlefs  it  be  artfully  fe- 
paratec  from  its  grofTer  parts.  Salt  of  amber  readily  diffolves  in 
water,  and  in  a  prope*’  quantity  of  it,  fhoots  into  an  irregular 
lump  of  cryftals  :  If  it  is  expofed  to  a  fmall  heat  in  a  glafs  veffel, 
jt  hr  it  melts,  and  then  roes  in  a  white  fume,  and  flicks  to  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  glafs  in  white  flakes :  this  fait  efFervefces  with 
alkaline  liquors  ;  but  makes  no  fenfible  commotion  with  acid 
ones.  Amber  is  partly  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  likewife  in 
fome  effential  oils ;  but  exprek  ones  are  not  brought  to  aft  upon  it 
without  great  difficulty  :  the  kronger  kinds  of  fixed  alkaline  lixi- 
viums  almoft  totally  diffioive  it.  Ground  with  a  very  pure  fixed 
alkaline  fait,  and  then  fet  to  digek  with  fpirit  of  wine,  for  a  long 
time,  a  great  number  of  large  transparent  crykals,  of  a  cubical  fi¬ 
gure,  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs ;  fome  of  which  de¬ 
crepitated  over  the  fire,  with  a  much  fmarter  noife  than  common 
fait  is  ufed  to  Co  :  this  fait,  diiToived  in  water,  fibred  and  cry- 
kallized,  appeared  of  a  bright  fnowy  whitenefs  ;  its  take  was 
like  that  of  common  fait,  attended  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  bitter- 

nefs  ; 


a 
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Reduce  them  to  powder,  and  grind  them  well  to¬ 
gether  in  a  marble  mortar :  put  the  mixture  in  a 
glafs  body,  or  bolt-head  •,  and  pour  upon  it  two 
quarts  of  water.  Set  the  glafs  in  a  fand-furnace  ; 
and  apply  a  gradual  fire,  till  the  mixture  (which 
is  to  be  fhaken  every  now  and  then )  begins  to  boil 
gently  :  keep  up  this  degree  of  heat,  till  the  amber 
appears  to  be  difTolved. 

Hoffman  fpeaks  of  this  folution  as  a  powerful 
medicine  in  removing  infarctions  of  the  vifcera, 
and  promoting  excretions  of  all  kinds,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  great  fervice  in  chronic  cafes.” 

O//,  Volatile  Salt ,  and  Spirit  of  Amber , 

TAKE  of  coarfe  amber,  in  fine  powder,  one 
pound  j  of  tobacco-pipes,  bricks,  fand,  or 
1  other  bole,  alfo  in  fine  powder,  three  pounds :  rmx 

them 

nefs :  expofed  to  a  naked  fire  in  a  bolt-head,  and  gradually  heated 
red  hot,  it  decrepitated,  and  gave  out  a  fmall  quantity  of  vapour, 
which  appeared  aqueous  ;  the  fait  did  not  melt,  or  appear  any 
way  altered  :  upon  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  on  this  fait,  a  white 
vapour  arofe,  with  a  fmall  effervefcence.  The  mixture  being 
fet  over  the  fire,  the  fait  foon  difTolved  with  a  hiffing  noife,  and 
white  fumes  arofe  in  great  abundance. 

The  cauflic  fait  of  regulus  of  antimony  is  made  thus.——"* 
Take  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  regulus  of  antimony.  Grind  them 
together,  and  injedl  them  into  an  ignited  crucible  :  let  them 
Hand  in  an  intenfe  degree  of  heat,  for  an  hour  or  more.  When 
the  matter  is  grown  cool,  powder  it,  and  boil  it  in  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  fair  water  ;  then  filtre,  and  evaporate  to 
dry  nefs. 
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them  well,  and  with  the  mixture  fill  a  retort  half 
full  ;  fet  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  fit  to  it  a  receiver, 
(not  luted  *,)  make  a  fire  of  the  firft  degree  for  one 
hour  *,  increafe  it  to  the  fecond,  and  fo  keep  it  two 
hours,  and  then  to  the  third  *,  in  which  keep  it 
four  hours.  In  the  firft  degree,  fome  of  the  acid 
water  we  call  fpirit,  with  a  little  of  the  fineft  oil, 
will  diftill.  In  the  fecond,  the  fpirit  and  oil  will 
continue  dropping,  and  fome  of  its  volatile  fait  will 
rife  into  the  neck  of  the  retort.  In  the  third,  you 
will  elevate  more  fait  with  the  balfamic  oil  *,  and  if 
you  will  urge  the  fire  to  the  fourth  degree,  it  will 
raife  its  thick  balfarn.  As  the  fait  rifes  into  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  you  ought  to  fcrape  it  out  with 
a  clean  flat  flick,  and  put  it  upon  brown  paper, 
to  fuck  up  the  oil  :  the  fait,  by  this  means,  will 
be  white,  and  if  you  deiire  it  more  fine,  you  may 
difiblve,  filtre,  and  evaporate  it,  and  you  will 
have  a  very  white  fait  r. 

When  the  diftillation  is  over,  and  all  cool,  fe-. 
parate  the  oil  and  fpirit,  by  a  funnel,  or  other  fe- 
parating  glafs.  If  you  would  rectify  the  oil,  you 
may  put  it  into  a  long-bodied  retort,  and  fet  it  in 
fand,  and  by  gradually  railing  the  fire  to  the  fecond 
degree,  there  will  diftill  a  fine  yellow  and  clear 
oil  :  but  if  you  would  have  a  pure  white  and  ethe¬ 
real  oil,  you  muff  put  it  into  a  cucurbit,  with  three 

times 

r  From  one  hundred  and  fix  pounds  of  coarfe  amber,  were 
obtained  upwards  of  thirty  ounces  of  well  purified  fait.  Le~ 
mery  obtained  half  an  ounce  of  fait  from  two  pounds  of  amber. 
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times  the  quantity  of  water  to  that  of  oil,  ("with 
which  the  vedel  mud  not  be  quite  half  full ;)  and 
then  fit  on  the  head  and  receiver,  and  gradually 
bring  up  the  fire  to  the  fecond  degree,  or  fo  as  to 
make  the  oil  and  water  bubble,  and  you  will  di¬ 
dill  a  pure  ethereal  oil,  which  mud  be  feparated 
I  as  before.  Separate  the  water  from  the  oil  left  in 
:  the  retort,  and  you  will  find  it  impregnated  with 
;  fome  of  the  fait ;  and  therefore  put  it  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  into  which  you  made  the  fird  didillation, 
and  fliake  it  well,  to  rince  out  the  fait.  Then 
:  pour  all  into  a  cucurbit  j  fit  to  it  a  head  and  re« 

:  ceiver  j  give  a  gentle  fire  to  evaporate  the  water, 

I  till  the  drops  fall  a  little  acid  :  then  let  it  cool, 

!  and  put  it  to  the  fpirit  which  you  feparated  in  the 
'  fird  didillation  ;  redtify  them  together,  and  you 
i  have  the  fpirit  of  amber. 

The  operation  of  the  oils,  fpirit,  and  fait,  is. 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  The  dofe  of  the  rectified 
oils  is  from  one  to  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  -9  of  the 
unrectified  oil,  from  one  to  fix  or  feven  drops. 

1  The  dofe  of  the  fpirit,  is  from  ten  drops  to  one 
dram  ;  and  that  of  the  fait,  from  two  grains  to. 
one  fcruple.  The  rectified  oil  is  given  in  hyderi- 
I  cal  didempers,  in  the  pally,  apoplexy,  and  epi- 
I  lepfy  :  the  fait  and  fpirit  are  given  in  the  done, 
and  gravel  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  doppage 
of  urine,  ulcers  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  &V. 
The  balfamic  oil  is  mod  ufed  externally,  but  often 
given  with  good  fuccefs  in  old  gleets  ;  a  difeafe 

(f  which 
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which  frequently  puzzles  the  beft  phyficians  and 
furgeons. 

I  mull  not  omit  to  inftrudt  you  how  to  difcover 
the  various  adulterations  of  fait  of  amber,  which 
being  now  much  ufed  by  our  learned  phyficians, 
fome  difhoneft  (as  there  are  fome  in  all  profeflions) 
chemifts,  for  filthy  lucre’s  fake,  mix  it  with  fal 
armoniac  *,  others  with  creme  of  tartar  •,  and  others, 
with  fait  of  coral  :  if  with  the  firft,  you’ll  foon 
perceive  a  ftrong  vinous  fcent,  when  you  grind  it 
with  a  little  fait  of  tartar.  The  fecond  ihews  it- 
felf  by  being  put  into  clear  water  ;  for  the  fait  of 
amber  will  diffolve  long  before  the  creme  of  tar¬ 
tar  :  and  the  laft  cheat  is  difcovered  by  trying  this 
fait  upon  a  red-hot  iron  ;  for  the  genuine  fait  will 
fly  away  ;  the  vinegar  which  the  coral  had  abforbed, 
will  be  deitroyed,  and  nothing  but  an  infipid  earth 
left  upon  the  iron. 


1 The  compound  Oil  of  Amber. 


AKE  amber  finely  powdered,  olive-oil,  of: 


A  each,  one  pound  ;  put  them  into  a  retort ;;; 
place  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  give  it  a  gradual; 
lire,  till  all  is  diftilled.  When  cold,  take  off  the r 
receiver,  in  which  you  will  find  an  oil  with  a; 
ftronger  gas  than  that  from  fulphur  :  put  it  inftant-c 

]y  into  a  bottle,  very  dole,  for  ufe. 

This  is  a  wonderful  paralytic.  The  dofe  from! 
five  to  fifteen  drops.  For  internal  ufe,  fome  fuc-- 
cefsful  practitioners  mix  one  dram  of  this  oil  with: 
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one  ounce  of  compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  and 
give  from  ten  to  forty  drops  at  a  dofe.  Externally, 
they  order  fix  ounces  of  camphorated  fpirit  of 
1  wine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  this  oil  to  be  well 
i  ftiaken  together  s  and  with  it  foment  the  parts  af- 
I  febted. 

cc  Hoffman’^  Spirit  of  Amber . 


'T'AKE  of  tranfparent  yellow  amber,  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  fait  of  tartar, 
of  each  half  a  pound.  Grind  them  well  together 
in  a  marble  mortar  :  put  the  mixture  into  a  retort ; 
and  pour  upon  it  two  quarts  of  highly  rectified 
'  fpirit  of  wine.  Then  let  them  (land  to  digeft 
fome  time  in  a  fmall  heat  :  afterwards  gradually 
increafe  the  fire,  and  diftill  off  the  fpirit  to  dry- 
nefs.33 


TSinffiure  of  Amber . 

PUT  four  ounces  of  amber  (in  very  fine  pow¬ 
der)  into  a  bolt- head  ;  pour  upon  it  twelve 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine  :  invert  a  fmall  bolt-head 
into  the  mouth  of  the  bigger  *,  lute  well  the 
junctures,  and  fet  it  to  digeft  upon  a  heat  of  fand 
four  or  five  days,  fh along  it  about  two  or  three 
times  in  a  day  :  when  the  fpirit  is  well  tinged  of 
!  an  amber  colour,  pour  it  into  a  vial,  and  put  half 
i  a  pound  more  of  fpirit  of  wine.  Digeft  as  before, 
which  alfo  will  excradt  a  tincture  ;  both  which  put 
into  a  matrafs,  and  in  a  gentle  heat  of  afhes  draw 

0^2  Off 
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off  one  half  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  ferve 
again  for  the  fame  ufe  *,  and  put  the  tin&ure  in  a 
vial  well  hopped. 

Its  operation  is  a  little  diaphoretic  :  it  is  given 
to  hyfterical  women,  and  is  good  for  the  apoplexy, 
pally,  and  epilepfy.  Its  dole  from  ten  to  feventy 

or  eighty  drops  in  any  proper  vehicle. 

/ 

cc  T’inHure  of  Amber ,  with  fixed  Alkali . 
EDUCE  four  ounces  of  tranfparent  amber 


JL  V  into  an  impalpable  powder  :  grind  this  di¬ 
ligently  wi  th  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  fixed  alkaline 
fait.  Expofe.the  mixture  in  a  flat  glafs  veflel  to 
the  moift  air  of  a  cellar  ^  it  will  foon  relent,  and 
run  per  deliquium.  Dry  flowly,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  the  umftuous  liquor,  continually  Airring  it 
all  the  while  :  powder  the  mafs,  and  put  it  into 
a  tall  bolt- head  :  pour  upon  this  a  quart  of  Hoff¬ 
man’s  fpirit  of  amber  :  let  the  glafs  in  a  gentle 
heat  for  three  or  four  days,  fhaking  the  veflel  every 
now  and  then. 

This  medicine  Hoffman  recommends  as  of  great 
efficacy  in  nervous  diforders,  and  rheumatic  com¬ 
plaints.  A  few  drops  are  a  Efficient  dofe.  It 
may  be  taken  in  wine  ;  which  it  does  not,  like  the 
common  tin&ures*  render  turbid  V* 


22# 


*  Obfervat.  Phyfico-chym.  lit*  i.  obf.  if* 
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P'he  Powers  of  Amber . 

rpAKE  oil  of  amber,  one  ounce  ;  the  volatile 
-*■  fait  of  fal  armoniac,  half  an  ounce  ;  grind  the 
oil  and  fait  well  together  in  a  little  mortar  ;  pour 
to  them,  fpirit  of  wine  tartarized,  half  a  pound  ; 
and  put  them  afterwards  into  a  bolt-head  :  invert  a 
little  glafs  to  make  it  fit  for  circulation.  Lute  well 
the  joint,  and  put  it  on  warm  fand,  to  fland  in  di- 
geftion  four  or  rive  days,  Shaking  it  two  or  three 
times  every  day  ;  in  which  time,  the  fpirit  of  wine 
will  have  imbibed  the  oil  and  fait  :  fet  it  by,  and 
when  it  is  cold,  put  it  in  a  vial,  well  flopped,  and 
keep  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  :  it  is 
of  the  fame  ufe  with  the  oil,  fpirit,  and  fait  of 
amber  j  and  is  an  excellent  medicine  againfl  the 
cholic  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  Its  dole  is  from 
ten  drops  to  half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples.  If  you 
put  fal  volatile  oleofum,  inflead  of  the  fal  volatile 
armoniacum,  it  will  be  more  acceptable  to  fame 
perfons. 


€  C 
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Of  A  MBERGREASE, 

MBERGREASE  is  a  bituminous  feb- 
flance  of  an  afivcolour.  It  melts  in  the  fire 
into  a  gold-coloured  fubftance,  iseafily  inflammable, 
and  totally  Soluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  and  effential 

CL  3  oils* 
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oils  \  with  the  firfi:  it  concretes  into  a  butyraceous 
fubfiance  ;  if  the  fpirit  be  partly  abfiracted,  the  re¬ 
mainder  turns  to  a  white  foliaceous  matter,  not  un¬ 
like  fpernia  ceti.  Pure  ambergreafe  has  no  parti¬ 
cular  tafte.  Ambergreafe,  upon  a  chemical  analyfis, 
yields  firft  a  pellucid  phlegm,  like  the  pureft  water  ; 
then  a  brown  fpirit,  like  beer ;  afterwards  an  oil  of 
a  deeper  colour  ;  and  at  length,  in  a  very  ftrong 
fire,  a  thick  balfam.  The  oil  and  balfam  have  the 
fame  fmell  with  thofe  of  amber.35 


tc  Preparations  of  Ambergreafe . 
cc  EJfence  of  Ambergreafe . 


HAKE  of  pure  ambergreafe,  half  an  ounce  ; 


of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  (common  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  will  do  *)  fix  ounces.  Put  them  both  in 
a  tall  bolt-head  of  fuch  a  fize  that  they  may  rill  on¬ 
ly  one  third  of  it  :  place  this  in  a  fand-furnace,  and 
gradually  heat  the  liquor  till  it  boils:  a  perfect  fo-1 
lution  will  foon  enfue  V* 

Compound 

t  If  the  fpirit  of  wine  ufed  for  this  preparation  be  digefied  for 
fome  time  on  a  pare  fixed  alkaline  fait,  the  elTence  will  prove : 
deeply  tinged.  A  fmall  quantity  of  any  fragrant  effential  oil  ad-, 
ded  to  the  fpirit,  makes  it  prove  net  only  a  more  powerful ! 
menkruum,  with  regard  to  the  ambergreafe,  but  likewife  gives; 
the  elTence  an  exceeding  fragrant  fmell. 

u  If  the  effence  of  ambergreafe  be  kept  in  a  bottle  not  well  I 
flopt,  or  il  it  has  flood  in  a  glafs  not  quite  full,  fome  of  the  am¬ 
bergreafe  will  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  white  butyraceous  mat¬ 
ter.  See  a  farther  account  of  ambergreafe  in  Geoffr.  Mat.  Med. 
tom.  i.  p.  651.  Phil.  Tranf,  No,  433,  434,435  ;  in  Baddams 
Abridgment,  vol.  X.  p.  28. 
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tc 


Compound  Ejfence  of  Ambergreafe . 

TAKE  of  pure  ambergreafe,  two  drams;  mufk, 
twelve  grains  ;  civet,  two  grains.  Rub  thefe 
well  together  in  a  glafs  mortar  ;  put  the  mixture 
into  a  tall  glafs  bolt-head  ;  pour  upon  it  of  highly 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  (which  has  been  digefted 
fome  time  on  a  fixed  alkaline  fait)  four  ounces.  Set 
the  bolt-head  in  a  fand-fornace,  or  in  a  water-bath  % 
digeft  them  for  fome  time  with  a  fmall  heat  ;  then 
gradually  increafe  the  fire,  till  the  fpirit  boils,  in 
which  date  keep  it  for  fome  time  :  when  the  tinc¬ 
ture  is  grown  cold,  decant  it  from  the  feces,  and 
keep  it  in  a  bottle  well  fiopt  for  ufe. 

The  dofe  of  this  dTence  is  from  one  to  ten 
drops.  It  is  to  fuch  people  as  can  bear  the  ufe  of 
perfumes,  a  very  high  cordial.5* 
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PART  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Vegetables. 

An 

LL  plants  proceed  from  feed,  in  which 
they  are  for  fame  time  fhut  up,  as  in  a 
matrix,  till  the  faline  humidity  of  the  earth 
and  heat  has  penetrated  and  foftened  the  outer 
part  of  the  feed,  entered  its  pores,  and  given  ex- 
tenfion  to  the  young  plant,  by  which  its  parts  be¬ 
come  perceptible. 

Plants  are  nourifhed  by  their  roots,  which  re¬ 
ceive  their  nutriment  by  pores,  and  are  afterwards 
exalted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  diftributes 

itfelf 
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itfelf  into  the  fibres  of  the  plant,  and  caufes  fuch 
a  filtration  and  circulation  of  the  juices,  as  give 
nourifhment  to  the  vegetable  parts  :  the  mod  ex¬ 
alted  and  fubtile  parts  whereof,  afcend  to  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit  ;  the  mod  aqueous  and  Ids  rarefied, 
give  nourifhment  to  the  leaves  and  branches.  From 
the  more  oily  part  proceed  gums  and  refins ;  and 
from  the  more  grofs  and  terredrial,  is  compofed 
the  bark  w. 

C  H  A  R 

w  The  parts  common  to  vegetables  are,  a  item,  or  trunk, 
leaves,  flower,  fruit,  and  roots.  The  trunk  contains  much 
earth,  fait,  refin,  or  pitch,  and  but  little  water  ;  all  of  them 
of  a  grofs  kind :  the  leaves  hold  the  fame  fubftances  ;  and  the 
feed,  or  fruit,  abounds  in  oil.  Wine,  tartar,  and  fugar,  are 
artificial  preparations  :  refins  and  gums  are  violent  productions  5 
but  manna  and  honey  are  obtained  by  both  thefe  ways  3  though 
manna  rather  by  the  latter,  and  honey  by  the  former.  Some 
plants  contain  a  fait  manifeflly  nitrous ;  fuch  are  brook-lime, 
pellitory,  &c.  An  acid  fait  is  found  in  fruits  before  they  attain 
the  point  of  maturation  :  this  fometimes  proves  auftere  and  a- 
itringent,  as  in  pears,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  but  little  aftringent, 
but  highly  acid,  as  in  lemons,  barberries,  &c.  in  ail  which, 
this  fait  is  fo  powerful  as  to  diflblve  feme  metals,  efpecially 
iron,  and  all  kinds  of  terreftrial  bodies,  as  crab’s-eyes,  chalk, 
&c.  Vegetables  yield  fubftances  which  are  aim  oft  totally  in¬ 
flammable  ;  fuch  are  pitch,  reflns,  and  oils.  Thefe  are  found 
in  different  fpecies,  and  different  parts  of  vegetables  :  refins  lodge 
in  the  barks  of  trees,  and  the  items  or  leaves  of  plants ;  but  oils 
in  the  finer  leaves,  flowers  and  feeds.  Reiins  yield  an  oil,  an 
acetous  fubftance,  and  a  grofs  pitchy  fubftance,  a  black  matter 
remaining,  which  being  burnt  in  the  open  air,  falls  into  a  fine 
white  earth.  Vegetables  in  general,  ihut  up  in  proper  veffels, 
yield  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  an  infipid  phlegm,  an  acid  fpirit, 

urinous 
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CHAP,  IL 

Of  Coral, 

T  T  is  a  petrefied  plant,  which  Hioots  out  from 
rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea  :  there  are  three 
forts  of  it,  viz.  red,  white,  and  black.  The  red 

is 

urinous  falts,  fetid  and  black  oils,  and  in  the  open  air,  fixed  al¬ 
kaline  falts  and  earths.  The  juices  of  plants,  which  are  at  firfi: 
thin  and  watery,  agitated  by  the  alternations  of  moift,  dry,  cold, 
and  hot  weather,  and  by  the  mixture  and  adtion  of  the  various 
contents  of  the  atmofphere,  are  elaborated  into  new  and  peculiar 
juices,  proper  to  the  particular  fpecies  and  part  of  the  plant : 
hence  arife  various  kinds  of  falts  and  oils,  which  are  not  only 
placed  in  particular  parts  of  the  plant,  but  are  found  in  different 
quantities,  at  different  feafons  :  thus  feeds  yield  little  or  no  oil  to 
the  prefs,  unlefs  full  ripe  ;  and  thus  fragrant  plants  have  not 
near  fo  much  fmeli  in  moifl  feafons,  nor  give  out  the  quantity  of 
oil  winch  they  do  in  the  dry  ones  :  the  fame  difference  may  be 
obferved  between  plants  in  their  infancy,  and  in  their  mature 
Hate,  between  young  and  old  trees  ;  the  firfi:  of  which  partake 
more  of  the  faline  principle,  the  latter  of  the  oily  one.  Plants 
may  be  confiaered  of  different  fpecies  with  regard  to  chemical 
opeiations  :  thus  mint  diftilled  with  water,  in  proper  veffels, 
affords  an  eflential  oil,  which  it  were  in  vain  to  expedl  from  for- 
rel  :  on  the  other  hand,  forrel  yields  a  larger  quantity  of  natu¬ 
ral  fait,  upon  fetting  its  juice  to  cr^fiallize,  and  of  fixed  alkaline 
fait  after  incineration  :  while  muftard-feed  differs  from  them 
both,  giving  little  or  no  oil  on  difiillation  with  water,  but 
affording  a  large  quantity  when  ground  and  prefied  j  expofed  to 
the  immediate  adtion  of  the  fire,  the  difference  fiill  increales  ; 
a  volatile  fait  now  arifes,  and  a  fetid  oil  like  that  obtained,  by 
a  ^imibr  proceis,  from  animals  j  the  refiduum  being  burnt  in 

the 
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is  mod  in  efteem  and  ufe  ;  the  white  next  :  but 
of  the  black,  I  have  never  met  with  any  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  red  is  found  in  the  Teas  of  the  Eaft* 
Indies  and  the  Mediterranean :  fome  fay  it  is  green 
and  fbft  under  water,  and  by  the  air,  is  prefently 
turned  red  and  hard.  The  black  is  often  upon  the 
fame  branch  with  the  red.  The  white  is  found  in 
the  Weft- Indian  fea,  upon  the  coaft:  of  Spain ,  and 
in  the  Weft  of  England ,  upon  the  coaft:  of  Corn¬ 
wall  The  chemical  preparations  of  the  red,  are 
the  tindhire,  magiftery,  and  fait;  and  of  the 
white,  the  magiftery  and  fait  :  but  fome  prefer  the 
ufe  of  coral,  brought  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
by  grinding  only,  before  any  other  preparation 
whatfoever x. 


Pre- 

the  open  air,  leaves  but  little  earthy  parts  behind  it,  which 
yield,  upon  elixation,  none  of  the  fixed  fait  obtainable  from  the 
two  former  fubjecds.  Thefe  circumftances  demand  the  particu¬ 
lar  attention  of  the  pra&ical  chemift,  to  enable  him  to  pradtife 
his  art  to  any  advantage. 

x  Coral  is  a  fea  plant,  without  leaves,  but  having  flowers  and 
feeds.  It  is  of  various  colours  ;  but  the  mod  ufual  is  red  and 
white,  which  are  the  two  forts  alone  made  ufe  of  for  medicinal 
purpofes.  Coral,  upon  a  chemical analyfis,  yields  a  fmall  portion  of 
an  urinous  fpirit,  mixed  with  a  black  fetid  oil,  and  a  little  fixed 
fait,  differing  very  little  from  fea  fait.  Red  coral  calcined  in 
an  open  fire,  lofes  its  colour,  and  becomes  white  :  from  the 
calx,  iron  may  be  extracted  by  applying  a  load-done.  Digeded 
in  effential  oils,  it  imparts  its  red  colour  to  them.  Coral  is  fo- 
luble  in  every  kind  of  acid  fpirit. 
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Preparations  of  Coral. 
Salt  and  Magiflery  of  Coral. 


^  A  Iv  E  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  red  or 


white  coral,  in  fine  powder  ;  put  it  into  a 
clean  fmooth  earthen  difih,  or  wide-mouthed  glafs  *, 
mix  with  it  diddled  vinegar,  and  there  will  arife 
prefently  a  ftrong  ebullition  -s  when  it  is  over,  put 
more  didilled  vinegar  to  it  ;  and  fo  continue  to 
do,  as  long  as  you  perceive  any  fermentation  : 
then  fet  it  upon  warm  fand,  ftirring  it  now  and 
then  with  a  clean  tobacco-pipe,  till  you  fee  the 
heat  excites  no  effervefcence  ,  then  fibre  the  liquor, 
put  by  the  moiety  of  it  for  the  magiftery,  and  the  • 
other  part  evaporate  to  drynefs  in  a  gentle  heat  , 
which  is  the  fait  of  corah 

After,  the  fame  manner  you  may  make  fait  of 
crabs-eyes,  or  of  any  tedaceous  powder. 

Make  the  evaporation  in  a  glafs  velfcl,  with  a 
wide  mouth,  and  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand :  an 
earthen  vefifel  will  fuck  up  a  great  deal  of  the  fair, 
and  too  ftrong  a  heat  will  difcolour  it. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and 
is  laid  to  revive  and  fortify  the  heart,  flop  bloody- 
fiuxes,  and  all  other  haemorrhages,  and  to  refift 
poifon.  Its  dofe  from  ten  grains  to  one  dram. 

Upon  the  other  part  of  the  liquor,  drop  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium,  upon  which  will  arife  a  white 
curd,  and  will  in  a  little  time  precipitate  to  the  bot¬ 


tom  ; 
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tom  :  when  the  liquor  is  clear,  drop  in  more  and 
if  it  turns  the  liquor  white  as  before,  let  it  fettle  ; 
and  fo  continue,  till  the  liquor  will  not  curdle  by 
the  oil  of  tartar.  When  the  magiftery  is  all  fettled, 
decant  the  liquor,  and  put  clean  water  to  the  ma¬ 
giftery ;  fhake  it  about,  let  it  fettle,  and  decant  as 
before  ;  and  fo  do  live  or  fix  times,  till  the  magiftery 
has  loft  all  its  fak  tafte  :  dry  it  gently,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe. 

When  it  is  well  fettled,  and  walked  fweet,  you 
may  drop  it  upon  a  clean  chalk- ftone,  to  abforb 
the  humidity,  and  then  dry  it  further  between  pa¬ 
per,  in  the  fhade. 

I  t  is  endued  with  the  fame  virtues  as  the  fait. 
Its  dofe  may  be  augmented  to  four  Temples. 

fhe  T'inBure  of  Coral . 


IT  is  made  feveral  ways,  and  with  divers  men- 
ftruums,  which  by  time  and  heat  becoming  red, 
it  is  thought  (with  good  reafon)  that  the  tindhire 
proceeds  more  from  the  fpirits  than  from  the  co¬ 
ral  :  I  will  therefore  give  you  one,  which  I  think 
to  be  the  moft  genuine  tindture  of  coral. 

Reduce  half  a  pound  of  red  coral  into  im¬ 
palpable  powder,  and  mix  it  with  equal  its  weight 
of  fublimed  fal  ammoniac,  alio  in  powder  :  put  the 
mixture  into  a  retort,  which  place  in  fand  ^  lit  to  it 
a  receiver,  and  having  luted  well  the  junctures, 
make  a  fire  of  the  ftrft  degree,  one  hour  •,  proceed 

to 
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to  the  fecond,  which  continue  two  hours  ;  go  on 
to  the  third,  and  keep  it  there  three  hours,  or  till 
all  the  fal  armoniac  is  fublimed.  It  will  be  tinged 
with  variety  of  colours,  as  red,  green,  blue,  &c. 
and  contain  in  it  the  true  tindture  of  coral ;  which  is 
apparent  by  its  body  being  left  white  in  the  bottom 
of  the  retort.  Put  all  thefe  fublimed  flowers  into 
a  matrafs  j  and  to  every  four  ounces  of  the  flowers, 
put  ten  ounces  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  :  fet 
them  upon  warm  fand,  in  a  double  veffel,  to  di- 
geft,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  fhake  them  every 
day  two  or  three  times :  when  the  fpirit  of  wine  is 
well  tinged,  put  on  more,  and  let  it  (land  as  be¬ 
fore.  Then  put  the  tinged  fpirits  together  (being 
twenty  ounces)  into  a  matrafs  *,  draw  off  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces,  and  the  fix  or  eight  remain¬ 
ing,  will  be  deeply  tinged  with  the  fulphur  of 
coral. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Its  dofe 
from  ten  drops  to  one  dram. 

The  fal  armoniac  ought  to  be  prepared  by  dif- 
folution  and  fubiimation,  fo  that  no  heterogeneous 
matter  may  be  elevated  with  the  genuine  fulphur 
of  corah 

C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  I  apan  Earth. 

IT  is  brought  from  Japan ,  and  by  the  natives 
called  Catechu  :  in  colour  and  weight  it  differs  5 

feme 
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fome  make  nine  or  ten  diftind  forts  of  it.  But  be 
it  of  what  colour  it  will,  that  which  is  lighted, 
breaks  fmooth,  and  is  mod  dyptic  on  the  tongue, 
is  bed.  In  tade,  it  is  fomething  bitter,  but  not 
unpleafant  ;  it  prepares  the  palate  to  receive  wine 
with  much  plea fu re.  There  are  feveral  compoii- 
tions  of  it  made  into  troches ;  that  mod  in  edeem, 
is  called  Catechu 


Catechu . 

/T  AKE  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  Japan 
earth  into  powder;  diffolve  it  in  barley- 
cinnamon  water  ;  pour  off  the  diffolution  from  the 
feces,  and  dry  it  gently  :  when  it  is  dry,  mix  two 
ounces  of  it  with  three  ounces  of  fu  gar- candy  ;  am- 
bergreafe,  half  a  fcruple  ;  mufk,  fifteen  grains  ; 
and  butter,  or  fas  they  call  it)  fpirit  of  rofes,  fif¬ 
teen  drops :  grind  them  all  extremely  well  toge¬ 
ther,  till  they  are  impalpable  ;  and  with  the  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth,  make  them  into  little  pills 
of  the  bignefs  of  pearl-barley. 

One  of  thefe  pills  held  in  the  mouth,  caufes  a 
fweet  breath,  and  renders  all  liquors  very  palatable  ; 
forty  or  fifty  of  them  diffolved  in  the  mouth,  and 

Aval  lowed 

y  Japan  earth.  Catechu ,  is  a  hard  gummy  juice,  fomewhat 
refinous,  of  a  red  colour  inclining  to  black,  and  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  bitterifh  take,  which  afterwards  turns  upon  the  palate  fome¬ 
what  fweet  and  grateful.  It  diffolves  freely  in  water,  readily 
takes  flame  in  the  fire,  and  burns  almoft  entirely  away,  leaving 
but  few  afhes. 
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fwal lowed  in  a  day,  help  catarrhs,  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  the  bloody-fiux,  and  overflowing  of  the 
terms :  it  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  a  go¬ 
norrhoea,  and  even  old  gleets. 

* 

*the  T’inBure  of  Japan  Earth . 

* 

POWDER  finely  four  ounces  of  Japan  earth  ; 

of  the  bed  cinnamon,  one  ounce  ;  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  an  ounce  and  a  half  ;  let  them  be 
made  alfo  into  fine  powder,  with  mufk  and  amber- 
greafe,  of  each  fix  grains  *,  let  the  two  lad  be  well 
ground  with  one  ounce  ol  lugar-candy.  Put  them 
all  into  a  m&trafs,  and  pour  on  them  fpirit  of  wine, 
twenty- four  ounces :  make  of  the  matrafs  a  circu¬ 
lating  veflel  j  lute  well  the  juncture  ,  let  it  upon 
warm  land  to  digeft  lour  or  five  ciays,  fhaking  it 
about  two  or  three  times  a  day  :  then  fet  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  to  fettle,  and  by  gentle  inclination  pour  it 

into  a  vial,  and  keep  tor  ufe. 

It  is  good  for  all  the  aforementioned  purpofes, 
and  alfo  an  excellent  antifebrific.  Its  dole  is  from 
half  a  fpoonful  to  three  or  four,  in  wine,  or  any 
other  proper  vehicle. 

c  H  A  P.  IV. 


Of  .Jalap. 

t  .V 

T  is  a  root  brought  to  us  from  America ,  diced 
and  dried  ;  that  which  is  mod  ponderous,  and 

breaks  with  fihinmg  black  refinous  veins,  is  bed.  Ic 

is 
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is  a  great  cathartic,  and  purges  watery  humors  :  the 
i powder  of  it  is  given  in  white-wine,  from  ten  grains 
to  one  dram  and  a  half z. 


j^TpAKE  of  feledl  jalap,  one  pound;  powdor 
I  it,  and  put  it  into  a  matrafs  ;  put  to  it  fix 
pounds  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  invert  a  bolt- 
head,  and  lute  it ;  fet  it  upon  warm  fand  three  or 
four  days,  and  (hake  it  every  day  two  or  three 
dmes  :  when  the  fpirit  is  well  tinged,  decant  it 
carefully  through  a  hair  fieve  into  a  cucurbit ;  which 
fet  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand,  or  balneum,  and  draw  off 
;the  fpirit  of  wine  to  one  pint,  which  you  may  re¬ 
turn  upon  the  jalap,  to  make  a  fecond  extradion  : 
decant  the  fpirit  as  formerly  ;  lute  on  a  head 

1 

and  receiver,  and  diftill  as  before.  Let  all  cool, 
and  in  the  cucurbit  you  will  find  the  refin  in  form 
turpentine  ;  which  walh  in  three  or  four  wa¬ 
ters,  and  in  a  gentle  heat  dry  it,  till  it  will  beat 
into  powder. 

Its  operation  is  cathartic.  It  is  given  to  open 
lobftrudions,  and  indroplies,  made  into  pills  or  an 

R  electuary* 

* 

2  Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American  plant  of  the  convofoufas 
kind.  From  twelve  ounces  of  the  belt  fort  of  it  may  be  ob- 
1  tained,  by  the  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  three  ounces  of  refin, 
and  four  ounces  of  extra&  from  the  refiduum,  by  boiling  it  in 

water.  . 
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ele&uary.  Its  dofe  from  three  grains  to  one 
fcrupie. 

cc  Extract  of  Jalap. 


TAKE  of  the  mod- ponderous,  black,  fhining 
jalap,  what  quantity  you  pleafe  ;  powder  it,  and 
put  it  into  a  pewter  balneum,  placed  in  a  full  in 
which  there  is  already  a  fufRcient  quantity  of  water. 
Pour  upon  the  root  about  twelve  times  its  weight 
of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  lute  on  the  head,  and  I! 
apply -a  gentle  fire,  fo  as  to  make  the  fpirit  run,, 
in  a  fmali  ftream,  from  the  nofe  of  the  worm:; 
when  about  one  third  of  the  fpirit  is  come  over,, 
let  the  fire  go  out,  and  pour  what  has  diflilled,  back,, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  head  made  for  this: 
purpole,  into  the  balneum  :  as  foon  as  the  wholen 
is  grown  cold,  and  perfectly  fettled,  take  out  the: 
balneum,  and  warily  decant  the  menftruum  (which1 
will  have  extradted  nearly  all  the  refinous  parts) 
through  a  hair  fieve,  to  prevent  any  lighter  fecu- 
lencies  from  palling  with  it  :  pour  upon  the  re-:: 
mainder  half  as  much  foft  water  as  you  ufed  fpirit ; 
put  die  balneum  into  the  ftill  ;  lute  on  the  head,!: 
and  apply  fire  as  before.  When  no  more  will  come 
over,  and  the  water  in  the  flill  begins  to  boil,  fuf- 
fer  the  fire  to  decay,  and  as  foon  as  the  flill  is; 
grown  almoft  cold,  take  out  the  balneum,  and 
itrain  the  liquor  (which  will  have  diffoived  nearly 
all  the  gummy  and  faline  parts,)  through  a  flanne; 
bag  :  firongly  prefs  the  feces,  and  drain  the  liquor 

tc 
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to  the  reft  ;  evaporate  this  in  a  broad  iron  or  pew¬ 
ter  pan,  over  a  foft  equable  fire,  to  the  confidence 
of  a  fyrup;  then  mix  it  well  wich  the  tinged  fpi- 
rit,  and  put  it  into  the  balneum  :  apply  a  gentle 
fire,  and  diftill  as  before,  till  no  more  fpirit  a- 
rifes,  when  the  head  may  be  unluted,  and  the  ex- 
trad  poured  out,  whilft  hot,  into  proper  veiTels. 
The  fpirit  which  is  diftilled  will  ferve  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  before. 

This  extrad  purges  fufficiently,  without  that 
violent  irritation  which  refin  of  jalap  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  occafions.  It  is  of  a  more  uniform  ftrength 
than  the  root  itfelf,  and  is  therefore  more  con¬ 
venient.95 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Rhubarb. 


\ 


IT  is  a  purgative  root,  brought  to  us  from  Tur¬ 
key  and  Eaft-lndia :  it  is  the  produd  of  fame 
parts  of  China  and  Tariary .  The  moft  compad, 
(not  flinty,)  which  cuts  in  grains  like  nutmegs,  and 
is  of  a  pleafant  flavour,  is  beft  :  and  obferve,  that 
generally  the  fmal!  pieces  exceed  the  great  ones  in 
goodnefs,  as  being  lefs  fubjed  to  corruption.  Af¬ 
ter  its  purgative  operation  is  over,  it  binds,  and  is 

therefore  given  in  fluxes. 

Its  dofe"  is  from  ten  grains  to  two  drams. 


R  2 
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Extract  of  Rhubarb . 

TD  RUISE,  or  cut  into  very  thin  dices,  what 
quantity  of  rhubarb  you  pleafe  ;  deep  it  ten 
or  twelve  hours  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  diddled 
rain  water,  or  any  proper  Ample  diddled  water  *,  let 
the  liquor  juft  dimmer,  and  then  pals  it  through  a 
drainer :  infufe  the  remainder  in  more  water,  as 
before  ;  pads  and  prefs  it  hard  through  the  drainer  ; 
put  the  infufions  together,  and  let  them  fettle  : 
then,  by  gentle  inclination,  pour  off  the  clear 
tindure  from  its  refidence,  and  evaporate  to  the 
confidence  of  honey,  and  it  is  the  extrad  of  rhu¬ 
barb.  All  extrads  made  with  water,  are  apt  to 
grow  mouldy  ;  therefore  if  you  intend  to  keep 
them  long,  they  ought  to  be  made  with  fpirit  of 
wine. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  ad  the  vegetable 
extrads  made,  except  refrns,  which  require  fpirit 
of  wine  to  diffolve  them  :  alfo  obferve,  when  you 
make  the  extrad  of  any  aromatic  herb,  flower,  or 
fpice,  that  indead  of  evaporation,  you  didill  the 
water,  and  lave  it  for  ufe,  &c. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  G  U  A  I  A  C  U  M. 


U  A I A  C  U  M  is  the  wood  we  cad  lignum 
fandum,  and  lignum  vitae :  it  grows  in  fc- 
veral  places  of  the  IVefi-Indks,  and  is  a  tree  of 

great 
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great  magnitude.  It  is  fudorific,  and  much  ufed 
in  deco&ions.  That  which  is  moft  compact,  re- 
finous,  and  ponderous,  is  beft.  Its  gum  is  both 
fudorific  and  cathartic. 

Spirit  and  Oil  of  Guaiacum. 

T7ILL  an  earthen  retort  two  thirds  full,  with 
A  fuch  duft  of  guaiacum  as  you  have  at  the 
turners  9  place  it  in  a  reverberatory,  and  lute  to  it 
a  receiver  ;  give  it  a  fire  of  the  firft  degree  one 
hour  ,  mcreafe  it  to  ihe  lecond,  and  keep  it  there 
itwo  or  three  hours  :  go  on  to  the  third  two  hours , 
and  fo  to  the  fourth  for  two  hours  more,  or  until! 
you  fee  no  more  fumes  will  come  into  the  receiver  : 
let  it  cool,  and  take  off  what  is  diftilled,  and  put 
it  into  a  coffin  of  filtring-paper,  in  a  funnel  ;  the 
ifpirit  will  filtre  through  the  paper,  and  the  oil 
will  remain  in  it.  Put  the  ipinc  into  a  glais  retort, 
let  it  in  a  land-furnace,  fit  on  its  receiver,  and  tfive 
it  a  fire  of  the  firft  degree,  to  raife  the  phleg°n  : 
when  you  perceive  the  drops  to  come  add,  remove 
the  receiver,  and  put  away  the  phlegm  as  ufelefs.  ' 
Put  on  the  receiver  again,  and  lute  it,  increafing  the 
fire  gradually  to  the  fecond  and  third  degree,  "and 
it  will  bring  over  all  the  fpirit,  which  put  in  a  via! 
for  ufe. 

The  oil  may  be  rectified  in  a  retort :  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  the  tooth-ach,  and  to  clean  rotten 
bones,  without  re&ification.  Its  operation  is  dia¬ 
phoretic.  Its  dofs  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  drops, 
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The  fpirit  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Its  dole 
from  twenty  drops  to  fixty  or  feventy. 

You  may  calcine  the  caput  mortuum  to  a  white 
afh,  and  then  with  warm  water  extract  the  fait, 
as  you  will  fee  hereafter,  of  other  vegetable  fixed 
falls. 

C  H  A  P.  VII. 

Of  the  Jefuits ,  or  Peruvian  Bark, 

& 

IT  was  brought  to  us  from  Peru  in  New  Spain , 
and  its  ufe  firft  taught  us  by  the  jefuits  :  there 
have  been,  for  feme  years,  two  forts  of  it,  viz. 
the  cultivated  and  the  wild :  the  cultivated  is  the 
beft  ;  and  the  belt  of  that  kind,  is  that  which 
is  moft  compad,  bitter,  and  of  a  reddiih  co¬ 
lour. 

It  is  a  certain  remedy  to  hinder  the  fits  of  an 
ague,  (if  judiciouily  prefcribed,  otherwife  it  is  very 
pernicious  ;)  and  it  is  given  either  in  powder,  or 
infufed  in  wine. 

Bhe  Infujion  of  Peruvian  Bark . 

/"T^AKE  of  the  bark  in  powder,  two  ounces;; 

^  put  it  into  a  matrafs,  and  to  it,  two  quarts  |j 
of  white,  or  pale  red  wine  :  fit  the  matrafs  for  |i 
circulation,  and  fet  it  upon  warm  fand,  or  in  bal-  • 
neo,  forty-eight  hours  ;  fhake  it  about  two  or  three 
times  a  day  :  then  let  it  cool,  and  pour  off  the  in-' 

fufion  I* 
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fufion  (through  a  {trainer)  into  a  vial,  and  keep  for 
ufe. 

Two  or  three  ounces  of  this  in  fufion  are  given 
three  or  four  times  a -day  in  agues  ;  but  never  in 
the  paroxyfm.  Dr,  Smith  of  Paris  (who  was  Sir 
Robert  Tabor* $  fucceffor  there)  made  his  infufion  in 
pale  reel 'wine. 

.  t .  1  *  *  '  * 

‘The  'Tincture  df  Peruvian  Bark. 

*  .  .  *  dt  a;  -w  v-c 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  the  bark  in  powder  ;  put 
it  into  a  bolt- head,  and  pour  on  it  of  tartarized 
fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  ounces  :  invert  a  lefs  bolt-head 
into  the  mouth  of  the  other,  to  make  a  double  veffel ; 
which  fet  in  a  gentle  beat  of  fand,  balneum,  or  bain. 

1  vapor,  four  or'  five  days,  (baking  it  every  day  two  or 
;  three  times :  then  decant  the  tinged  fpirit  of  wine 
:  carefully  into  a  vial  \  which  keep  for  ufe. 

Its  dofe  is  from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram,  or 
j  one  dram  and  a  half ,  and  in  fame  cafes  to  half  ui 
I  ounce  j  to  be  given  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  a?  a 
febrifuge,  beginning  its  ufe  immediately  alter  the 

v  X 

paroxyfm. 

The  ExtraSl  of  Peruvian  Bark, 

PU  T  half  a  pound  of  Peruvian  bark  in  pow¬ 
der,  into  a  large  matrafs  •,  put  to  it  or  the 
fimple  diddled  water  of  wormwood,  carduus,  or 
any  other  proper  water,  five  or  fix  quarts :  place  it 
in  fand,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  two  or  threp  hours  : 
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4 

ftrain  it  put  more  diftilled  water  to  the  bark  •. 

3  I 

boil  and  ftrain  as  before  *  put  the  infufions  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  a  glafs  or  earthen  veffel  evaporate 
gently,  to  the  confidence  of  honey.  Put  this  ex- 
trad:  into  a  pot  for  ufe  \ 

Its  dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  one  dram,  in 
pills,  or  diflolved  in  wine.  It  is  endued  with  the 
fame  virtues  as  the  former. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Sugar. 


T  T  is  the  eftential  fait  of  a  reed,  which  grows  in 
***  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  :  that  from  Brazil , 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Portuguefe ,  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  belt,  which  is  called  Brazil  or  Lijbon 
fugar  ;  but  that  which  now  we  have  from  Barbadoes 
and  Jamaica ,  is  very  good,  and  by  the  refiners  of 
fugar  is  made  equal  to  any  other  in  goodnefs.  It 
is  'refined  by  dillolu tion,  and  the  feparation  of  its 
earthy,  grofs,  oily,  and  moloftus  part  :  that  which 
is  made  moft  white  and  acceptable  to  the  eye,  is 
refined  by  the  help  of  lime-water  ;  and  being  eva¬ 
porated  to  a  due  confidence,  is  put  into  moulds  of 
a  pyramidical  form,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
to  let  the  more  feculent  part  run  out. 

Sugar-candy  is  made  of  both  refined  and  un¬ 
refined  fugar,  by  boiling  of  them  in  water,  and 


fetting 


r. 


a  This  extract  may  be  more  conveniently  made  in  the  fame 
Planner  as  the  extract  of  jalap.  Seepage  242. 
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fetting  them  to  cryftallize  in  vefifels ;  in  which  they 
put  little  flicks  for  the  cryflals  to  adhere  to.  The 
white  candy  is  of  the  refined  fugar,  and  the  brown 
of  the  unrefined  \ 

Sugar- 

b  Sugar  is  an  artificial  concrete,  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
the  fugar  cane,  by  boiling  it  gently  in  copper  velTels :  this  oc- 
cafions  the  lighter  feculencies  to  rife  to  the  top,  from  whence 
they  are  carefully  fcummed  off  ;  while  the  more  ponderous  fub- 
fide  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  The  purified  fyrup  is  then 
mixed  with  a  due  portion  of  lime-water,  and  gently  boiled  ; 
which  difpofes  it  to  granulate,  or  form  faline  concretions  :  thefe 
are  feparated  from  the  more  liquid  parts  by  fuitable  contrivances. 
By  this  means,  the  juice  of  the  cane  is  made  to  affurae  the  form 
of  coarfe  fugar  :  this  is  Hill  further  purified,  by  the  addition  of 
quick-lime,  and  repeated  coftion.  When  it  is,  by  thefe  means, 
brought  to  a  due  confillence,  it  is  poured  out  into  conical  earthen 
moulds,  having  a  perforation  at  their  fmaller  end,  which  is 
placed  lowermoft :  through  this  hole,  the  moloflus,  or  coarfer 
fyrup,  drains ;  while  the  purer  fugar  is  left  behind,  in  a  folfd 
mafs,  or  loaf.  By  prudently  repeating  this  procefs  once  or 
twice,  certain  circumftances  being  duly  obferved,  the  fugar  is 
brought  to  its  ultimate  degree  of  purity  and  perfection.  Sugar, 
like  other  falts,  readily  diiToIves  in  water,  and,  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  it,  (hoots  into  regular  cryftals,  of  a  prifinatic  figure, 
compofed  of  eight  plain  fuperficies :  the  two  oppofite  bafes  are 
equal  and  parallel.  A  weak  folution  of  fugar,  expofed  to  a 
gentle  warmth,  foon  lofes  its  tranfparency,  ferments,  and  is 
converted  into  a  genuine  wine,  which,  upon  diftillation,  yields  a 
pure  inflammable  fpirit.  If  the  fermentation  is  promoted  or 
continued  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  an  excellent  vinegar  is 
formed.  Sugar,  thrown  upon  live  coals,  emits  a  copious  fume, 
and  at  length  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  leaving  behind  it  an 
earthy  fubflance.  Difiilled  in  clofe  veflels,  it  yields  an  acid 
fpirit,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  black  coal  remaining  at 

the 
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Sugar-candy  is  accounted  a  good  pedtoral, 
and  given  in  difeafes  of  the  breafc  and  Jungs. 

■  *  -  ■  ”  *  -  c *  ! ' 1  -  *  ■  '  i*' 

Spirit  of  Sugar . 

O  one  pound  of  powdered  fugar,  put  three 
pounds  ot  fullers-earth,  alfo  in  powder  *,  or, 
in  its  room,  put  fo  much  land,  clean  walked  ;  fill 
a  retort  half  full  of  this  mixture,  place  it  in  a  fand- 
furnace,  and  give  it  fire  of  the  fird  degree  for  two 
hours  *,  then  increafe  it  to  the  fecond  for  two  hours 
more  *,  proceed  to  the  third,  where  keep  it,  till  no 
fumes  appear  in  the  receiver:  then  let  all  cool, 
and  in  the  receiver  you  will  find  a  fetid  fpirit  and 
oil,  which  feparate  as  ufual.  Put  the  fpirit  into  a 
retort,  or  cucurbit  ;  fet  to  it  a  receiver  unluted  ; 
make  fire  of  the  fird  degree,  and  there  keep  it, 
till  you  perceive  the  drops  have  a  little  acidity  :  put 
away  the  phlegm  *,  lute  on  the  receiver,  and  increafe 
the  fire  to  the  fecond  degree,  where  keep  it  till  all 
is  come  off. 

It  diffolves  pearl  and  coral,  and  is  alfo  account¬ 
ed  a  good  medicine  in  the  done  and  gravel  in  the 
bladder  and  kidneys.  Its  dole  is  from  ten  to  fifty  or 
fixty  drops,  in  any  appropriated  liquor.  The  fand,  or 

other 

the  bottom  of  the  (Milling  veflel,  from  which,  after  it  is 
throughly  calcined,  may  (according  to  Geoffrey)  be  obtained  a 
fmall  portion  of  fixed  fait.  Sugar,  boiled  along  with  vegetables, 
imbibes  their  refinous  and  mucilaginous  fubftance.  Ground 
with  diftilled  oils,  it  renders  them  perfectly  mifcibJe  with 
water. 


\ 
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other  bole,  is  mixed  with  the  fugar  to  hinder  its 
boiling  over.  The  vefifel  in  which  you  diflill  it, 
ought  to  be  at  leaft  half  empty.  The  infipid  wa¬ 
ter  which  comes  over  in  the  rectification,  ought  to 
be  kept  by  itfelf,  changing  the  receiver  as  foon  as 
you  perceive  the  drops  which  fall,  to  be  of  an  acid 
tafte.  If  you  put  a  tenth  part  of  dulcified  fpirit 
of  fait  to  the  fpirit  of  honey,  or  fu gar,’  in  their 
rectification,  it  will  make  them  of  a  more  grateful 
fmell,  and  not  lefTen,  but  rather  increafe  their  vir¬ 
tues.  Laftly,  urge  not  the  fire  too  itrongly  at 
the  latter  end,  left  you  raife  fome  of  the  fetid 


oil. 


rfhe  Compound  Spirit  of  Sugar -Candy 


AKE  of  fugar-candy,  ( white  or  brownj  half 


JL  a  pound  ;  of  fal  armoniac,  four  ounces  ;  both 
made  into  fine  powder,  and  well  mixed  :  put  them 
into  a  retort,  which  muft  be  two  thirds  empty  ; 
place  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  make  fire  of  the 
firft  degree  for  an  hour  ;  increafe  it  to  the  fecond, 
and  there  continue  it  as  long  as  the  drops  fall  at 
the  diftance  of  one  fecond  of  time  :  proceed  then 
to  the  third  degree,  and  let  it  remain  there,  till  no 
more  fumes  appear  in  the  receiver.  In  it,  you  will 
find  an  empyreumatical  fpirit,  with  a  little  oil;  take 
out  this  fpirit  and  oil,  put  them  into  a  clean  retort, 
and  reCtify  in  a  gentle  fire  of  fand,  leaving  the  oil 
in  the  bottotn  of  the  veffel ;  and  you  will  have  a 


clear 
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clear  fpirit  more  agreeabli  than  that  of  the  firft 
diff illation.  It  is  more  aperitive  than  the  former, 
and  its  ufe  and  dofe  the  fame. 

« 

The  ardent  Spirit  of  Sugar . 

^THAKE  coarfe  fugar0,  or  moloffus  d,  q.v,  put 
to  it  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  let  them  (land  a  fufficient  time  to  ferment ;  as 
foonas  the  fermentation  is  over,  put  the  liquor  in¬ 
to  a  copper  ftill,  with  its  refrigeratory,  and  give  it 
a  gradual  fire,  till  it  begins  to  drop  :  obferve  then  fo 
to  manage  the  fire,  that  the  fpirit  may  come  from  the 
mouth  of  the  worm  in  a  fmall  thread  ;  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue,  till  that  which  diftills  is  infipid  :  then  let 
out  the  fire,  and  redify  the  fpirit  by  a  fecond  di- 
filiation,  either  in  a  glafs  body  and  head,  or  (if 
your  quantity  be  great)  in  a  copper  veffel  ;  obferv- 
ing  to  feparate  the  fpirit  from  the  phlegm,  as  in 
the  firft  diftillation  ;  which  may  be  further  redi- 
bed,  till  it  burns  all  away. 

It  is  of  the  fame  ufe  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is 
preferable  to  all  but  that  of  the  grape. 


CHAP. 

i  1  .  i 

c  A  hundred  weight  of  brown  fugar,  will  afford  eighty  pints 
of  proof  fpirit.  Stare's  Vindication  of  fugar. 

d  A  hundred  weight  of  good  moloffus  will  yield,  according  as 
it  is  managed,  from  four  to  feven  gallons  of  alcohol. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Essential  Oils. 

T^1  SSENTIAL  oils  are  fuchas  retain  the  fmell 
— *  and  tafte  of  the  fpices,  gums,  herbs,  flowers, 
berries,  feeds,  and  woods,  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  viz.  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
Benjamin,  balfam  of  Peru ,  ammoniacum,  galba- 
num,  capivii,  turpentine,  Mint,  balm,  mar¬ 

joram,  wormwood,  pennyroyal,  rofemary,  fage, 
cammomel,  Annifeeds,  coriander-feeds,  car- 
raway-feeds,  cummin-feeds,  fweet  fennel-feeds, 
Juniper-berries,  bay-berries,  (Sc.  Rhodium,  fafla- 
frafs,  &c.  e 

The 

e  Eftential  oils  are  fuch  as  contain  in  a  fmall  corn  pa  fs  the 
odour,  and  fometimes  the  tafte  and  peculiar  virtues  of  the  plant 
from  which  they  are  extracted  :  fuch  fuoftances  as  are  deprived 
of  this  oil,  are  perfe&ly  undiftinguiihable  from  each  other,  either 
by  their  fmell  or  tafte.  Eftential  oils,  expofed  to  the  air  for  a 
length  of  time,  lofe  their  fragrancy,  and  become  vifcid  and 
thick  ;  by  this  means  oftentimes  the  more  grateful  oils  acquire 
a  difagreeable  fmeii  and  tafte.  Being  diftilled  without  anv  ad- 
dition,  they  exhale  iome  aqueous  parts,  and  afterwards  become 
more  clear,  liquid,  penetrating,  and  light  ;  leaving  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  diftilling  veftel,  in  a  ftroog  heat,  a  black,  fixed, 
fpongy  matter  .  Mr.  Boyle  by  this  means  reduced  a  pound  of 
effential  oil  almoft  wholly  to  earth.  Ground  with  thrice  their 
weight  of  pure  dry  fea-falt,  and  diftilled,  they  are  Laid  to  grow 
clean,  pure,  limpid,  and  fitter  for  keeping  ;  a  grofs  matter  re** 
maining  behind  :  but  their  imdl  receives  a  notable  alteration 

for 
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T’he  manner  of  dif  tiling  Effential  Oils . 

TAKE  what  quantity  of  any  fplce,  gum,  ber¬ 
ry,  feed,  herb,  or  wood  you  pleafe,  fuch  as 
are  proper  to  be  bruifed  or  powdered  ;  let  them  be 
put  into  a  copper  it  ill,  and  to  them  put  eight  or 

ten 

for  the  worfe  by  this  treatment.  The  lighted  and  molt  limpid 
effential  oil,  being  fet  on  lire,  is  refolved  into  a  large  quantity 
of  fuliginous  matter,  which  being  catched  by  proper  contri¬ 
vances,  affords  a  fine  black  pigment  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  & c. 
Effential  oils  are  readily  foluble  in  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  i 
but  one  with  greater  facility,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  another  : 
upon  diflilling  thefe  folutions  with  the  gentle  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  the  finer  parts  of  the  oil  arife  along  with  the  fpirit;  leaying 
behind  a  grofier  part,  which  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  fpecific 
diftinguifhing  fmell  of  the  fubjett  from  which  the  oil  was  obtained. 
EiTential  oils  readily  unite  with  dry  fugar,  and  thus  become 
foluble  in  water,  with  which  they  are  likewife  rendered  mif- 
cible,  by  being  diligently  rubbed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Ef¬ 
fential  oils  digeiled  upon  fulphur,  dilfolve  it,  and  acquire  a  red 
colour.  Mixed  with  fixed  alkaline  fait,  they  form  a  foap  ; 
which  expofed  to  the  fire  in  proper  veffels,  yields  a  volatile  fait. 
Digefted  with  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  they  undergo  various 
changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  acquire  confi- 
derabie  degrees  of  fragrancy  by  this  means.  Effential  oils,  vo¬ 
latile  alkaline  fpirit,  and  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  readily  unite 
into  one  volatile,  faline,  oily  liquor.  Thefe  kinds  of  oils  more 
readily  unite  with  mineral  acids,  than  with  fixed  alkaline  falts. 
Mixed  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  they  effervefce,  throw  out  a  ful- 
phureous  vapour,  and  acquire  a  confiderable  degree  of  confidence. 
With  fpirit  of  nitre,  they  effervefce  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
grow  vadly  hot,  and  fome  of  them  adtually  burfl  out  into  flame* 
Digefled  with  flrong  fpirit  of  fait,  they  change  into  a  thick  pel¬ 
lucid  fubftance. 
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ten  times  their  weight  of  common  water  ;  lute  the 
heaa  to  the  fhll,  and  its  refrigeratory  or  worm  ; 
make  fire  under  it  to  make  the  liquor  boil,  and  in  a 
little  time  the  water  and  oil  will  run  into  the  receiver, 
which  we  call  a  fpout-receiver,  (fuch  as  the  figure 
at  the  beginning  reprefentsj  When  you  appre¬ 
hend  that  all  the  oil  is  come  off,  hold  a  Ipoon  un¬ 
der  the  nofe  of  the  worm  ;  and  if  you  perceive  any 
oil  comes  with  the  water  into  the  fpoon,  continue 
the  fire  longer  :  if  no  oil  appears  in  the  fpoon, 
let  out  the  fire5  and  feparate  the  water  from  the 


f  Several  metnods  have  been  propofed,  to  improve  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  diftilling  effential  oils  from  vegetable  matters  ;  but 
few  with  any  commendable  fuccefs :  for,  although  it  muft  be 
admitted,  that  in  fome  cafes  the  quantity  of  oil  has  been  con- 
fiderably  increafed,  yet  its  quality  has  been  at  leaf!  proportional¬ 
ly  debafed.  It  is  well  known  to  the  operator,  that  the  oil 
which  rifes  firft„  more  perfectly  refembles  the  fubjeCt  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  than  that  which  comes  over  towards  the 
end  of  the  dill  illation .  It  feems  necefTiry  to  macerate  the 
fufcjeCt,  before  it  is  diftilled,  fo  long,  as  that  the  water  may 
have  fufficiently  penetrated  its  pores  ;  to  facilitate!  which,  the 
wood  fhould  be  thinly  fhaved  scrofs  its  grain,  the  feeds  lightly 
bruifed,  the  roots  cut  in  thin  flices  tranfverfely,  barks  reduced 
to  a  coarfe  powder,  &c.  The  lighter  and  more  porous  fub- 
fiances  require  no  preparation,  but  may  be  immediately  diflilled* 
EfTential  oils  greatly  vary  in  their  virtues,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  feafon,  the  different  age  and  perfection  ,  of  the 
plant,  or  fkill  of  the  operator :  too  great  a  fire  makes  a  din- 
agreeable  impreffion  on  them  ;  too  much  water  impoverifhes 
them  :  both  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  oil 

which 
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Observe,  firft,  few  of  thefe  oils  are  worth  di- 
ilillation,  except  in  great  quantities  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
feveral  ftills  full. 

Secondly,  that  you  watch  it  at  its  firft  begin¬ 
ning  to  diftill,  to  prevent  its  boiling  over  ;  and  if 
you  think  the  little  ftream  runs  too  fall  through 

the 

which  the  vegetable  yields,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
feparated  and  diftilled.  Nor  is  the  choice  of  proper  and  well 
proportioned  inftruments  of  little  confequence  :  the  lighter  oils 
will  readily  pafs  over  the  fwan-neck  of  the  head  of  the  common 
flill ;  while  others  are  with  difficulty  elevated  into  the  lower 
head  defcribed  in  the  plates  of  inilruments.  I  have  frequently 
obtained  from  the  flowers  of  lavender,  rofemary,  and  fuch  like 
volatile  and  highly  odoriferous  fubftances,  whofe  texture  is  fo 
rare,  as  not  to  admit  of  nny  preflure,  or  even  maceration  in 
water,  without  injury,  an  oil  of  great  volatility  and  fragrancy, 
by  fufpending  the  materials  in  the  vapour  of  water  made  only 
juft  to  boil.  In  fome  vegetable  fubftances,  the  oil  is  fo  ftrongly 
retained  in  their  mucilaginous  parts,  as  not  to  be  eafily  feparated 
by  Ample  maceration.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  convenient  to  flightly 
ferment  the  fubjed,  by  adding  a  little  yeaft  to  its  infufion  in 
water :  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  fer¬ 
mentation  too  long,  which  inftead  of  promoting  the  feparation 
of  the  oil,  will  combine  it  with  the  water  ufed  in  the  infufion, 
and  fo  produce  an  inflammable  fpirit.  However  carefully  ef- 
fential  oils  are  diftilled,  their  fmell  is  far  lefs  pleafant  at  firft 
than  that  of  the  fubftances  from  which  they  are  obtained  ;  but 
upon  being  kept  for  fome  time  in  veflels  flightly  ftopt,  they  de- 
poftte  a  mucous  fediment,  grow  more  limpid,  and  in  time  nearly 
refemble  the  original  plant,  when  they  are  immediately  to  be 
put  up  in  fmall  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  quite  full,  clofely 
flopped,  and  in  a  cool  place  :  by  thefe  cautions,  they  will  re¬ 
tain  their  virtues  in  great  perfe&ion  for  many  years. 
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the  worm,  open  the  door  of  the  fire-hole,  and 
that  will  a  little  allay  its  vigour  :  if  it  he  not 
fufficient,  interpofe  a  fire-fhovel  between  the  fire 
and  the  bottom  of  the  alembic,  fo  as  to  keep  it 
running  in  a  fmall  thread,  and  after  the  firft  half 
hour  of  its  working,  you  may  be  more  bold  with 
the  fire. 

Thirdly,  that  you  leave  water  enough  in 
the  Hill  to  fecure  the  matter  contained  in  it  from 
;  burning. 

Fourthly,  that  you  return  the  water  you  di- 
i  Hilled  off,  upon  the  frefh  matter  in  the  ftill,  fo 
long  as  it  is  the  fame  fpice,  wood,  or  herb,  you 
■drew  the  firft  water  from  ;  for  that  water  beino- 

S3 

I  filled  with  fome  oily  particles  of  the  vegetable 
from  which  you  drew  it,  you  will  have,  by  re¬ 
turning  it,  more  oil  from  the  laid  quantity  of 
wood,  feeds,  or  herbs,  the  fecond  diftillation,  than 
|  you  had  the  firfl'. 

Fifthly,  Alfo  obferve,  that  the  oils  of  cin¬ 
namon,  cloves,  and  faflfafras,  being  more  concen¬ 
trated  and  compact  than  the  other,  fink  to  the 
:  bottom  of  the  water,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  effen- 
jtial  oils  fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  &. 

S  Sixthly, 

s  To  the  catalogue  of  oils  which  fink  in  water,  may  be 
added  thofe  of  mace,  pepper,  cubebs,  cardamoms,  nutmeg, 
myrrh,  pimento,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  rhodium.  Mr.  EoJJman 
found  the  fpecific  gravity  of  feveral  effential  oils  by  the  foliow- 
ing  experiments.  He  took'  a  glafs,  whofe  weight  was  two 
drams  and  forty-two  grains  :  this  filled  with  highly  rectified 

fpi* 


l 
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Sixthly,  obferve,  that  the  oils  of  annifeeds, 
iweet  fennehfeeds,  and  rofes,  will  coagulate  ; 
therefore  you  ought  fo  to  order  your  matter  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  your  diftiliation,  to  keep 

the  worm  warm  to  the  very  nofe  of  it,  by  which 

means 

fpirit  of  wine,  weighed  fix  drams  and  thirty-two  grains  ;  with 
olive  oil,  fix  drams  and  forty  grains.  This  g!afs  being  fuc- 
cefiively  filled  with  effential  oils,  weighed  as  follows : 

With  oil  of  faffafras,  fix  drams  and  fifty-three  grains. 

Cloves,  fix  drams  and  fifty-two  grains. 

Cinnamon,  fix  drams  and  fifty-one  grains. 

Annifeed,  fix  drams  and  fifty  grains. 

Fennel,  fix  drams  and  fifty  grains. 

Cinnamon  adulterated  with  exprefied  oils,  fix 
drams  and  forty-eight  grains. 

Mint,  fix  drams  and  forty  grains. 

Spike,  fix  drams  and  thirty -feven  grains. 

Turpentine,  fix  drams  and  thirty  two  grains. 

Lavender,  fix  drams  and  thirty  grains. 

Marjoram,  fix  drams  and  thirty  grains. 

Citron  peel,  fix  drams  and  twenty  grains. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  oils  is  not  to  be  abfolutely  depended 
upon  as  a  certain  criterion  of  their  goodnefs  :  for  not  to  mention 
that  one  oil  may  be  mixed  with  another  of  the  fame  gravity, 
genuine  effential  oils  them  fed  ves  are  of  different  gravities,  as  it 
th.ev  are  dill  died  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fire.  Many" 
other  circum fiances  likewife  happen,  which  promote  this  un¬ 
certainty  ;  thus  cinnamon  and  cloves,  whofe  oils  ufually  fink  : 
in  water,  warily  and  flowly  dift'illed,  yield  at  fir  ft  an  oil  off 
exceeding  fragrancy,  which  is  never thelefs  fpecincally  lighten 
than  the  aqueous  fluid  employed  in  their  preparation  ;  while,, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  laft  runnings  of  fo  me  of  the  lighter 
oik  fo  me  times  fink  in  water. 
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means  the  coagulated  oil  melts  down  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 


Oil  of  Saffafras . 

AKE  of  the  /havings,  or  the  wood  in  pow¬ 
der,  twenty-eight  pounds  \  put  it  into  a 
copper  full  ,  to  which  put  of  clean  water,  twelve 
gallons:  lute  on  the  head,  and  fet  a  fpout~re- 
ceiver  to  the  worm  ;  make  a  gradual  lire,  till  it 
runs  in  a  imall  thread  into  a  receiver  \  in  which 
condition,  keep  it,  till  by  holding  a  fpoon  under 
the  nofe  of  the  worm,  you  perceive  no  oil  to  di- 
1H11  with  the  water.  When  the  operation  is  ended, 
feparate  the  oil  whicn  (inks  to  the  bottom,  and 
put  it  up. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  :  it  is 
given  in  the  venereal  difeafe,  gout,  ifene,  fcur- 

iry,  a.nu  aiopfy.  Its  dole  from  three  to  ten  or 
:welve  drops. 

After  the  fame  manner  you  may  make  the 
oils  of  rhodium,  cinnamon,  cloves,  clove-bark, 
ill  aromatic  herbs  and  feeds  5  and  therefore  I  will 

;iot  trouble  you  with  any  other  procefs  of  this 

dnd  hs 


5  2  As 

It  may  here  be  convenient  to  add  a  catalogue  of  the  quan- 
hy  of  effentia I  oils,  obtained  from  certain  vegetabl/ fob- 
dances. 


From 
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As  I  (hewed  you  how  to  difcern  the  genuine  fait 
of  amber  from  the  ipurious,  fo  I  fhall  here  teach 

you 

From 


Two  pounds  of  dried  dowers 

of  fpike  — - - — - - 

Two  pounds  of  green  dowers 

of  fpike  - - — - - 

Four  pounds  of  lavender 

dovvers - * — - 

One  pound  of  balfam  of 

.  < 

Copaivi  - — — * -  ~ 

Four  pounds  of  mint  leaves 

Ten  pounds  of  lignum  aloes 

Four  pounds  of  marjoram  - 

Six  pounds  of  fhavings  of 

faffafras  — — - * 

Two  pounds  of  favin  * — — - 

Twelve  pounds  of  rofes  — 

One  pound  of  nutmegs— 

One  pound  of  myrrh — — 

Fifty  pounds  of  calamus  aro- 

maticus  - — - — - * 

Two  pounds  of  cloves  — - * 

/  I 

Ten  pounds  of  rue  — — ~  i 

•  •  ! 

Eight  pounds  ot  juniper-  1 

berries  «—> — —  — — ■ — —  j 

From 


Hoffman. 

one  ounce. 

half  an  ounce. 

fcarce  an  ounce. 

fix  ounces, 
an  ounce  and  a  half, 
half  an  ounce, 
one  ounce. 

C  gbi  one  ounce,  fix  drams* 

*  I 

\  five  ounces. 

fcarce  half  a  dram, 
one  ounce, 
two  drams. 

» 

two  ounces, 
five  ounces. 

from  two  drams  to  half  a» 
ouRce. 

f  *  I 

P three  ounces. 

Lemery. 


Sixty  four  ounces  of  cinna¬ 
mon  - - - ™ 


One  pound  of  cloves  (di- 
frilled  per  defeenfum)- — -  j 


fcarce  fix  drams. 

one  ounce  and  two  dramsi 


From 
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rou  how  to  di (cover  when  thefe  vegetable  chemi- 
:al  oils  are  adulterated.  If  they  are  mixed  with 
)il  of  turpentine,  you  cannot  take  a  drop  or  two 
n  fugar,  but  you  will  loon  perceive  it.  If  with 
)il  of  balfam  of  capivi,  the  fragrancyof  the  vege* 
able  will  be  much  weakened.  But  the  common 
vay  of  fophifticating  the  dearer  oils  of  cinnamon, 
loves,  and  faffafras,  is  by  adding  a  twelfth  or 
ixteenth  part  of  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  quick- 
y  and  intimately  unite  with  them.  But  this 
jheat  alfo  you  will  eafily  difeover,  by  dropping 
hree  or  four  drops  into  a  little  water,  which  will 
lontinue  milky  a  confiderable  time ;  but  if  the  oils 
re  true,  they  will  fink  to  the  bottom,  without  dis¬ 
colouring  the  water. 

S3  CHAP. 


From  my  o<zvn  obfer<vation . 


A  bufhel  of  cummin  feed — 

A  bulhel  of  fweet  fennel- 

)  feed"  " - —  —  ■■■ 

\\  hundred  weight  of  cara¬ 
way  feeds  - - - - - 

;fwo  hundred  weight  of  hyf- 

fop . . . . 

Thirteen  hundred  weight  and  k 
two  quarters  of  lavender  I 
A  hundred  weight  of  rofe- 
mary  tops  in  flower  — « — 
Two  hundred  weight  of 

thyme  in  flower  . . . 

i  Fifty  fix  pound  of  turpen¬ 
tine  - - - - - 


f one  pound,  five  ounces, 
upwards  of  eighteen  oun¬ 
ces. 

five  pounds,  three  ounces. 


v<! 


fix  ounces, 
three  pounds,  twelve  on 

Cl. 


ces. 


1  eight  ounces. 


five  ounces  and  a  half. 
^Thirteen  pounds,  nine  tran¬ 


ces. 
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C  H  A  P.  X. 


Of  Turpentine. 


IT  T  is  of  a  balfamic  confidence  and  nature,  and 
comes  by  ineifion  from  feveral  kinds  of  trees,, 
viz.  the  turpentine-tree,  in  the  iiland  of  Chios ; 
alfo  from  the  pine-tree,  the  larch,  and  nr.  It 
is  diuretic,  and  given  in  gonorrhoea’s,  ulcers  of 
the  reins,  bladder,  and  matrix.  Its  effential,  or! 
ethereal  fpirituous  oil,  is  drawn  in  water,  in  a: 
large  copper  ft  111,  as  other  effential  vegetable  oils 
are.  From  the  colophony  which  remains  in  the 
copper  Hill,  may  be  diftilled  by  a  retort  its  yellow 
oil  and  red  balfam,  as  followeth. 


The  yellow  Oil,  and  Balfam  of  'Turpentine . 

AKE  of  the  colophony  which  remains  in  the 
copper  ftill,  after  the  fpirituous  oil  is  ex¬ 
tra-fled,  what  quantity  you  pleafe  5  break  it  into  little; 
pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  retort  not  above  half  full ; 
place  it  in  a  land-furnace,  heat  it  gradually  to  thei 
fecond  degree  of  fire,  and  then  home  oil  will  drop: 
into  the  receiver  3  augment  that  degree  a  little, 
and  it  will  caufe  ail  the  oil  to  diftill  3  then  change; 
the  receiver,  and  urge  the  fire  to  the  third  degree,: 
which  will  caufe  yellow  thick  drops  to  diftill,  with 
fbme  fumes  :  when  the  fumes  decreafe,  augment 
the  fire  to  the  fourth  degree,  which  will  drive  0-: 
ver  the  red  balfam  3  when  the  receiver  begins. 

tot 
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to  cool,  and  the  fumes  difappear,  let  out  the 
fire. 

By  this  method  you  may  diflill  the  oils  and 
acid  fpirits  of  madic,  frankincenfe,  tacamahacca, 
gum  elerrri,  labdaaurn,  and  all  other  gums  of  this 
nature. 


C  H  A  P.  XL 

Of  Ben  j  a  m  1  n. 

IT  is  a  refinous  fragrant  gum,  which  di dills 
out  of  a  large  tree  growing  in  Samaria ,  and  the 
countries  adjacent  ;  its  greateft  cohfutnption  is  by 
the  perfumers  :  its  phyfical  ufe  is  to  refill  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  humors.  It  is  alfo  pedtoral  and  ce¬ 
phalic.  That  which  breaks  grey,  and  is  full  of 
white  lucid  fpots,  is  accounted  the  bed  \ 

\ 

The  TinEture  of  Benjamin . 


pOWDER  four  ounces  of  feledt  benjamin; 
•**  put  it  into  a  matrafs,  and  put  to  it  tartarized 

S  4  fpirit 

1  Benzoine  is  a  brittle  refinous  fubflance  of  a  reddifh  colour 
fometimes  interfperfed  with  white  fpots.  It  is  obtained  from  a  tree 
faid  to  grow  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  Benzoine  readily  takes 
fire,  and  then  emits  a  very  fragrant  fmell.  Expofed  to  a  gentle 
heat  in  proper  veflels,  it  yields  white  fhining  cry  Hals  or  flowers, 
which  are  readily  iolnble  in  fpirit  of  wine  :  tbefe  are  followed  by 
a  thin,  yellowifii,  fragrant  oil,  intermingled  with  an  acid  li¬ 
quor.  Upon  increafing  the  fire,  a  thick  butyraceous  matter, 
and  a  deeper  coloured  oil,  arife.  There  remains  behind  a 
light,  fpongy,  black  matter,  without  any  take  or  fmell. 
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fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound  •,  fit  the  matrafs  for  cir¬ 
culation,  lute  the  joint,  and  let  in  warm  fand  three 
or  four  days,  now  and  then  (halting  it  about  :  in 
that  time  it  will  acquire  a  fine  tindture,  which  de¬ 
cant,  and  keep  for  ufe. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  to  fmooth  the  (kin,  and  take  a- 
way  fpots  out  of  the  face  :  one  dram  of  it  being 
put  into  four  ounces  of  clean  water,  turns  it  white. 
This  is  called  virgin’s-milk.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in 
afthma’s,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  Its  dofe 
is  from  twenty  to  fixty  or  feventy  drops. 

You  may  add  to  the  four  ounces  of  benjamin 
one  ounce  of  fiyrax,  and  alfo  one  dram  of  the 
balfam  of  Peru ;  they  will  not  only  render  the 
fcent  more  grateful,  but  alfo  add  to  the  deepnefs  of 
the  tin&ure. 

Flowers  of  Benjamin . 

DUT  into  a  fubliming-pot  (of  which  you  have 
the  figure  in  the  cuts)  two  or  three  ounces  of 
benjamin  in  grofs  powder  ;  fet  on  its  cover,  with¬ 
out  luting  k,  and  keep  it  in  the  fecond  degree  of 
fire  in  fand,  or  immediately  over  a  very  (mail 
fire  of  charcoal  ;  the  flowers  will  prefently  begin 
to  rife  into  the  cover,  which  once  in  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  mud  be  taken  off,  and  wiped  out 
upon  a  clean  (fleet  of  paper,  with  a  feather.  You 

ought 

k  A  conical  cover  made  of  paper  is  more  convenient  than  one 
of  glafl  or  earth. 
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ought  to  have  two  covers  to  one  bottom,  that  you 
may  clap  on  one  as  loon  as  the  other  is  taken  off. 
When  you  fee  the  flowers  begin  to  rife  yellow, 
take  the  melted  benjamin  out  of  the  pot,  with  a 
fpoon,  and  put  into  it  more  powdered  benjamin,  as 
you  did  at  firft,  and  fo  proceed,  till  you  have  as 
many  of  the  flowers  as  you  defire.  You  muff  take 
care  that  the  Are  be  not  too  big  ;  if  it  be,  it  forces 
up  fome  of  the  oil  with  the  flowers,  and  difcolours 
them  h 

^The  Oil  and  Spirit  of  Benjamin , 

^’pAKE  of  the  black  melted  benjamin,  (which 
you  took  out  of  the  pot,  after  the  fublima- 
tion  of  the  flowers.)  one  pound  ;  put  it  into  a  re¬ 
tort,  which  place  in  a  fand-furnace  *,  cover  it  well 
with  fand,  lute  on  its  receiver,  and  make  fire  of 
the  firft  degree  for  one  hour  ;  then  increafe  to  the 
fecond,  in  which  you  will  have  fome  oil  and  fpirit, 
with  fome  difcoloured  flowers  y  augment  the  fire  to 
the  third  degree,  and  at  laft  to  the  fourth,  till  no 
fumes  appear,  and  you  will  have  a  blacki  fin  oil, 
with  an  acid  fpirit,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort  will 
be  filled  with  the  difcoloured  flowers,  which  you 
may  take  out,  and  put  upon  clean  brown  paper 
to  fuck  up  the  oik  Thefe  flowers  (though  not  fo 
beautiful)  are  as  good  for  ufe  as  the  former  *,  and 

though 

1  One  pound  of  good  benzoins  will  yield  from  one  ounce  t« 
two  ounces  of  flowers. 
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thougii  both  the  oil,  fpirit,  and  flowers,  have  ac¬ 
quired  (at  prefen  t)  an  empyreumatical  (cent,  in 

fix  or  eight  months  time  their  fragrancy  will  re¬ 
turn, 

1  Hii  oil  is  a  baham  for  wounds.  The  fpirit  is 
CiJj -tic.  Its  dole  is  from  ten  to  fifty  drops,  m  any 
proper  vehicle. 

After  the  fame  method  you  may  diftil]  the 

oil,  fpirit,  and  volatile  fait  of  the  balfams  of  Tolu 
and  Peru ,  &c. 

I  f  you  have  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  oun¬ 
ces  of  the  black  oil,  you  may  put  it  into  a  cucur¬ 
bit,  which  is  capable  of  holding  a  gallon  of  liquor, 
in  which  you  may  put  two  or  three  quarts  of  water 
to  the  oil,  and  fet  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  luting  on  its 
head  and  receiver,  and  give  it  a  gradual  fire,  till 
the  water  is  ready  to  boil.  In  this  heat  the 
fpirituous  parr  of  the  oil  will  diftill  with  the 
water,  of  a  fine  amber  colour,  and  a  fragrant 
fcent. 

It  is  a  good  internal  medicine,  a  powerful  diu¬ 
retic,  and  a  fpecific  againfl:  the  ftone  and  gravel  in 
the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Its  dofe  is  from  three  to 
fifteen  drops,  in  a  littie  refined  fugar.  The  fpirit 
may  (before  the  rectification)  be  feparated  by  fil¬ 
tration. 
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Of  Camphor. 

IT  is  a  volatile  fulphureous  fubftance,  which 
drops  from  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  ifland 
of  Borneo  in  the  Eafi- Indies,  It  is  feparated  from 

its  dirt  by  iublimation,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  a 
tranfparent  friable  cake.  The  clear,  white,  and 
fuch  as  is  hard  to  quench,  when  let  on  fire,  is  the 
be  ft.  It  is  accounted  a  volatile  alkali,  fetu  rated  by 

nature  with  fatnefs  m. 

*  '  r 

It 

m  Camphor  is  a  lingular  concrete,  extracted  by  art  from  a 
particular  kind  of  tree  in  the  Eajl- Indies,  It  is  brought  to 
us  in  little  femi- tranfparent  pieces,  or  grains,  of  a  reddifh  or 
afli  colour,  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  ftiarp  pungent  tafte.  It  ia 
of  fo  very  volatile  a  nature,  as  to  entirely  exhale,  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  free  a&ion  of  the 
air.  Pure  camphor  melts  in  a  fmall  heat,  and  affumes  the 
fluidity  and  colour  of  water  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  arifes  in  a 
thin  vapour,  which  being  catched  in  proper  veifels,  concretes 
into  a  folid  tranfparent  cake,  which  is  the  refined  camphor  of 
the  Ihops.  This  eafily  takes  fire,  and  burns  away  without 
leaving  any  remains.  It  readily  diflolves  both  in  expreffed  and 
diftilied  oils.  One  ounce  of  highly  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  will 
take  up  fix  drams  of  camphor  :  if  this  folution  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  the  fpirit  flies  off,  before  the  camphor  begins  to  exhale  :  if 
it  be  diftilied,  the  fpirit  rifes  firft  :  if  fet  on  fire,  the  fpirit  en¬ 
tirely  burns  away,  before  the  camphor  takes  flame.  Camphor 
is  foluble  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  but  is  feparated  from  it  upon  the 
addition  of  water  :  it  likewife  diflolves  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
feems  to  lofe  its  fmell  in  it ;  but  recovers  it,  and  its  priftine  ap¬ 
pearance. 
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It  is  anti-peflilential  and  procreative, 
lome  have  aflerted  the  contrary )  good  againft  fits 
of  the  mother,  and  a  great  fmoother  and  beauti- 
fier  of  the  ikin. 

'  / 

The  Oil,  or  JDiJJolution  of  Camphor . 

'TP  AKE  of  clear  white  camphor,  four  ounces  ; 
^  powder  it  groOy,  and  put  it  into  a  matrafs  ; 
pour  upon  it  eight  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  fet  it 
in  a  very  gentle  heat  of  digeftion,  often  fhaking  it, 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  time  it  will  diffoive  in¬ 
to  a  clear  liquor,  fwimming  above  the  fpirit  of 
nitre,  which  you  may  feparate  as  you  do  other  oils. 
Its  ufe  is  chiefly  external.  If  it  be  dropped  into 
rofe- water,  and  with  it  wafhed  from  its  acrimony, 
it  reaiTumes  its  body  ;  not  being  lubtilized  into  an 
effential  oil,  but  only  diffolved  by  fo  much  of  the 
nitrous  fpirit  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving;  itfmooths 
and  whitens  the  Ikin. 

Compound  Oil  of  Camphor . 

npAKE  of  the  aforefaid  oil,  four  ounces;  of 
^  the  rectified  oil  of  amber,  juniper-berries, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  ana  three  ounces  ;  put  them 

into 

pearance,  upon  the  affuficn  of  water.  This  folution  digefted 
for  fo  me  time,  emits  a  penetrating  vapour,  like  to  that  of  burn¬ 
ing  brimflone.  Spirit  of  fait  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  camphor  : 
nor  do  vegetable  acids,  nor  fixed  alkaline  falts,  any  way  act  upon 
it.  Diltilled  feveral  times  over  from  frefii  parcels-  of  bole, 
it  affumes  and  retains  the  appearance  of  oil. 
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I  » 

into  a  matrafs,  and  let  them  (land  in  digeftion  till 
they  are  united,  which  will  be  in  three  or  four 
days.  But  if  you  will  more  ftri&ly  unite  them, 
put  into  a  large  glafs  body,  fo  much  water,  as  will 
dll  it  two  thirds  ;  put  to  it  the  compound  oil : 
let  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  with  its  head  and  receiver  ; 
give  it  fire  gradually,  till  the  water  limmers  and 
bubbles  ;  continue  the  fire  till  all  the  oil  is  diftilled. 
If  any  of  the  camphor  remains  coagulated,  either 
in  the  head  or  receiver,  return  it  (with  all  that  is 
diftilled)  into  the  body  again,  and  diflill  it  as 
before.  Repeat  this  operation  two  or  three  times, 
and  the  oils  and  camphor  will  become  inseparable, 
and  unite  into  an  eiiential  oil. 


C  H  A  P.  XIII. 


Of  Fixed  Salts  n. 
piXED  falts  are  extracted  out  of  the  ajhes  of 


woods  and  plants  :  for  example  ; 


Take 


n  The  fixed  falts  of  plants  are  obtained  from  their  afhes,  by 
pouring  water  on  them  fo  long  as  it  is  perceived  to  gain  any 
tafte,  and  then  evaporating  the  folutions,  in  proper  veilels,  to 
a  dry  fait.  The  herb  Kali  being  a  common  material  employed 
for  this  purpofe,  in  fome  countries,  has  occafioned  thefe  forts  of 
falts,  from  whatever  vegetable  procured,  to  be  called  alkaline 
falts  :  they  appear  to  be  nearly  one  and  the  fame,  and  not  to  be 
diflinguifhed  from  each  other,  provided  they  are  equally  pure, 
and  prepared  exadly  in  the  fame  manner.  Fixed  falts  are  not 
obtainable  in  clofe  vefTels :  neverthelefs,  vegetables  burnt  in  the 
open  air,  fo  as  to  flame,  yield  lefs  afhes  and  fait,  than  if  cal¬ 
cined 
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Take  of  dry  wormwood,  what  quantity  you 
pleale  :  burn  it  upon  a  clean  hearth  rake  the 
alhes  fo  long  as  any  fire  appears  amongfc  them  ; 

put 

cined  with  a  doff,  mothering  heat.  Extracts  of  plants,  duly 
burnt,  yield  more  fait  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  or  the  plants  themfelves,  if  calcined  immediately  without 
fuch  preparation.  If  different  degrees  of  heat  be  employed  in 
the  calcination  of  the  vegetable  matters,  their  fairs  acquire 
different  degrees  of  acrimony  :  the  more  vehement  and  lafting 
the  fire,  the  more  acrid  is  the  fait.  The  different  circumfiances 
of  applying  the  water  hot  or  cold  to  the  afhes,  likewife  make 
a  notable  variation  :  boiling  water  takes  up  more  of  the  earthy 
and  oily  parts,  than  cold  water  does  ;  hence  the  fait  becomes 
fomewhat  faponaceous  and  of  a  brown  colour  :  boiling  water 
likewife  diffolves  a  neutral  kind  of  fait,  of  a  quite  different  na¬ 
ture  from  fixed  alkaline  fairs,  though  frequently  found  among 
the  afhes  of  vegetables  ;  while  cold  water  extra&s  from  them 
only  the  pure  alkaline  fait,  unlefs  it  be  ufed  in  too  large  a  quan¬ 
tity,  or  imprudently  fuffered  to  fland  too  long  upon  them. 
All  vegetables  are  not  equally  fit  for  yielding  thefe  falts  :  thus 
muftard-ieed,  horfe-radifh,  and  the  like,  yield  no  fixed  fait, 
and  very  little  is  obtainable  from  feeds  or  grain  :  every  vegetable 
matter,  either  putrefied  or  decayed  by  being  long  expofed  to 
the  air,  is  rendered  utterly  unfit  for  this  purpofe.  Alkaline 
falts,  when  perfe&ly  pure,  are  extremely  white,  but  never 
aflame  the  appearance  of  cryftals.  Expofed  to  a  moift  air. 
they  flow  per  deliquium,  as  it  is  called,  into  a  thick  unduous 
liquor  *,  and  at  the  fame  time  depoflte  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  :  the  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  the  greatefl:  of  any 
faline  fluid,  except  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  is  to  that  of  water 
as  1,55°  t0  1  >Q0°  ;  if  this  liquor  be  inlpiffated  over  a  ftrong 

>  '  Are, 

*  ®ne  ounce  cf  dry  fixed  alkaline  fait ,  will  imbibe  firo?n  the 
air  near  three  ounces  of  water.  Boerh. 
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put  thofe  allies  into  an  unglafed  pan,  which  fee  in 
a  calcining  furnace  *,  make  fire  about  it,  till  the 
pan  is  red-hot,  where  keep  it  (continually  {lining 

the 


fire,  and  the  dry  matter  expofed  again  to  the  air,  it  will  relent 
as  before,  and  leave  behind  it  more  earthy  feces :  by  alternately 
repeating  thefe  two  procefles  feveral  times,  a  thick  ponderous 
fluid  is  obtained,  which  cannot  any  longer  be  reduced  to  a  dry 
form  by  fire,  but  either  entirely  flies  away,  or  penetrates  the 
veffel  which  it  is  expofed  to  the  fire  in.  Pure  fixed  alkaline  falts 
eafily  diffolve  in  confiderably  lefs  than  their  own  weight  of  cold 
water.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  they  melt,  and  do  not  fuffer  any 
confiderable  lofs  of  parts,  unlefs  certain  neceflary  circumftances 
be  obferved,  when  they  are  readily  difiipated.  Mixed  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  they  change  its  blue  colour  into  a  green  ;  and 
turn  a  folution  of  fublimate  into  a  reddiih  precipitate  ;  the 
purer  the  alkali,  the  brighter  and  redder  is  the  precipitate. 
Mixed  with  adds,  they  effervefee,  and  unite  into  a  liquor  which 
gives  no  hgns  of  an  alkaline  or  acid  nature  :  this  liquor  duly  in- 
fpiffated,  affords  cryftais  of  different  (hapes  and  magnitudes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  acid  employed.  Alkaline  faffs,  diffolved  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  confidered  as  menflruums,  diffolve  refins,  reduce  ani¬ 
mal  fubdances  to  a  mucilage,  concrete  with  oils  and  animal 
fats  into  foaps,  and  diffolve  fulphur  into  a  red  liquor  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  mingled  with  quick  lime,  which  confiderably  promotes 
their  adlivity  and  virtue.  Pure  alkaline  fait,  melted  with  ful¬ 
phur,  diffolves  it  into  a  red  fluid,  which  concretes  in  the  cold 
into  a  folid  rnafs,  and  flows  per  deliquium  in  the  air.  Melted 
with  lead,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  regains  of  antimony,  it  cor¬ 
rodes  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  fo  me  what  foiuble  in  water; 
but  has  no  effedt  upon  gold  or  fiver.  It  diffolves  fand,  in  a 
great  heat,  and  unites  with  it  into  a  tranfparent  glafs :  if  a  large 
quantity  of  it  be  melted  with  a  fmall  one  of  glafs,  fand,  hints, 
df fc.  it  renders  them  foiuble  in  water  ;  from  which  thefe  fuh- 
ftances  are  again  precipitated  by  the  flighted  affufion  of  an  acid. 

Fixed 
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the  afhesj  till  they  are  perfectly  calcined  into  whi- 
tifh  grey  allies,  without  any  blacknefs  :  then  put 
them  into  a  clean  pan,  and  pour  hot  water  to  them  : 
when  that  water  is  fufficiently  impregnated  with 
the  fait,  filtre  and  evaporate  to  drynefs,  and  till 
the  afhes  are  left  in  lipid. 

sc  The  Method  of  extracting  and  purifying 
fxed  Alkaline  Salts . 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  the  afhes  of  vegetables 
burnt  to  a  perfedt  whitenefs,  and  which  have 
not  been  long  expofed  to  the  air :  with  thefe,  al- 
moft  fill  a  tub,  or  other  convenient  vefifel,  having 
a  falfe  bottom  perforated  with  a  great  many  holes, 
and  covered  with  a  coarfe  canvas,  or  cloth.  Pour 
upon  the  allies  foft  water,  till  it  rifes  above  their 
furface  :  let  the  liquor  Hand  four  and  twenty  hours, 
to  extradl  the  faline  parts  ;  then  drain  it  out  through 
an  aperture  left  for  this  purpofe  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  vefifel.  Pour  on  more  water,  and  let  it  Hand 
as  before  :  repeat  this,  till  the  water  comes  off 
without  any  faline  tafle.  Then  let  all  the  liquor 
fettle,  till  it  is  grown  perfedlly  fine  ;  decant  it  from 
the  feces  into  a  broad,  fhallow  iron  pan,  and  eva¬ 
porate  the  folution  till  it  begins  to  grow  thick, 

when 

Fixed  bits  precipitate  folutions  of  metalline  and  earthy  fubftan- 
ces  made  in  acids,  and  concrete  fo  firmly  with  the  vitriolic,  ma¬ 
rine,  and  nitrous  acids,  as  not  to  be  feparable  from  them  by  any 
degree  of  fire.  Added  to  ammoniacal  falts,  they  lay  hold  of 
the  acid,  and  fit  die  volatile  fait  at  liberty. 
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■i  when  the  matter  is  to  be  kept  continually  ftirring 
1  with  an  iron  fpatula,  ( to  prevent  its  (ticking  to 
the  fides  of  the  vefielj  till  it  becomes  a  dry  powder, 
j  This  may  be  farther  purified,  by  diflfolving  it  in 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  filtring  the  folution 
through  paper  fupported  by  a  piece  of  canvas, 
and  then  evaporating  it  to  drynefs  with  the  fame 
cautions  as  before. 

Pot-Ashes  may  be  purified  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fait  above-mentioned,  and  then  are  as  fit  for 
any  chemical  operation.5* 


<c  The  Method  of  making  Pot-ajhes  °. 

At  one  end  of  a  houfe  convenient  for  this 
purpofe,  place  tv/ o  vats,  each  of  which  is 
to  be  four  foot  high,  five  foot  broad,  and  fix  foot 
!  long.  Thefe  are  to  be  fitted  with  falfe  bottoms, 

:  compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  and  bored  full  of  holes, 
and  placed  at  a  final  1  diflance  above  the  real  bot- 
1  tom  of  the  vefiel.  Make  a  hole  in  the  fide  of 
i  each  of  thefe  vats,  between  the  two  bottoms, 

1  which  is  to  be  occafionally  ftopt  with  a  plug* 
Sink  two  other  vats,  of  the  fame  width  and 
I  breadth  with  the  former,  but  only  three  foot  and 
a  half  deep  ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  holes  in 
the  upper  vats  may  command  thefe.  Cover  the 

T  falfe 

0  Pot-aihes  are  made  in  different  manners,  and  of  different 
materials  in  feveral  countries  :  the  above  way  of  making  them  in 
our  own  was  communicated  to  me  by  an  artiil  expert  in  this  af¬ 
fair. 
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fjilfe  bottoms  of  the  upper  vefTels  with  wheat 
ftraw,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  :  upon  this  the 
allies  are  to  be  diligently  trod  in,  till  they  arife 
within  four  inches  of  the  top.  Fill  one  of  them 
with  foft  water let  it  remain  on  the  aiLes  for  three 
or  four  days  •,  then  let  it  drain  off  into  the  receiver. 
This  lye  is  to  be  put  on  the  frefh  allies  in  the  other 
vat,  and  left  to  Hand  as  before  *,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  firft  veffel  is  to  be  filed  with  water  a- 
frefh,  in  order  to  ex  trad  the  remaining  part  of  the 
fait.  When,  by  a  mixture  of  the  weaker  lye 
with  the  ftronger,  you  have  brought  the  lye  to  be 
twelve  cadukes  or  carrats  p  flrong,  it  is  fit  for 
leaking  your  draw  in  q  :  in  one  hour’s  time,  the 
ft  raw  (which  is  to  be  put  into  the  lye  in  the  lower- 
mofl  vats)  will  be  fufficiently  foaked,  when  it  is 
to  be  taken  out,  and  laid  upon  boards  fo  placed, 
as  to  convey  the  liquor  which  drains  nom  n,  back 


mfn 


p  A  eadukc ,  or  carrat ,  is  one  fixteenth  part  or  the  weight  Of 
any  quantity  of  a  lirong  and  fully  faturated  lye.  In  older  to 
know  the  ftrength  of  your  liquor,  diffolve  as  much  potato,  or 
any  other  fixed  alkaline  fait,  in  water,  as  it  will  take  up:  With 
this,  fill  a  bottle,  or  other  convenient  ghfs,  and  weigh  it ;  divide 
the  weight  (i'ubtra&ing  the  weight  of  the  bottle)  into  fixteen 
parrs,  each  of  which  will  be  equal  to  one  caduxe.  Empty  the 
bottle,  and  fill  it  with  the  liquor  to  be  examined,  and  fo  many 
cadukes  as  it  weighs,  fo  many  cadukes  firong  the  lye  is. 

q  Snftead  of  wheat  or  barley  draw,  you  may  ufe  peafe,  or 
bean  ft  raw,  fern,  furze,  heath,  or  any  other  porous  fuel  that 
will  burn  to  a  white  alh  :  Boughs  ot  elder  are  judged  excellent 
for  this  pur  pole. 
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into  the  lower,  or  leaking  vats.  You  mull  put 
frefh  ftraw  into  the  remaining  lye,  and  repeat  this 
untill  it  is  all  taken  up.  As  foon  as  the  ftraw  is 
become  fo  dry  as  to  ceafe  dripping,  it  is  to  be  burnt 
in  a  large  chimney.  Make  a  cavity  in  the  hearth 
about  fix  inches  deep,  and  cover  over  its  bottom 
evenly  with  dry  allies  to  half  an  inch  depth,  and  tread 
them  fmooth  and  clofe  5  then  fpread  a  little  dry 
ftraw  upon  it,  and  fet  it  on  fire  *  and  gradually  feat- 
:!  ter  on  the  prepared  ftraw,  fo  as  to  keep  it  conti- 
\  nually  burning  :  when  it  is  all  burnt,  the  pot-alli 
]  will  be  found  in  a  folid  lump  :  break  it  to  pieces 
1  with  an  iron  crow,  or  fuch  like  inftrument,  and 
1  pack  it  up  clofe  in  calks  for  ufe.  < 

Fifteen  quarters  of  allies  r  ("which  quantity 
:i  your  vats  will  contain  at  once)  will  produce  about 
feven  hundred  weight  of  pot-aOies.39 
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Of  W  I  N  E. 

WINE  is  made  of  the  exprefled  juice  of 
the  grape,  which  immediately  after  the 
;  prefture  is  called  muft,  and  being  fermented,  be- 

T  2  comes 

r  The  allies  Ihould  be  kept  dry,  or  they  will  be  unfit  for  this 
purpofe.  The  wood  afhes  from  brick  kilns,  and  fuch  like  places, 
are  excellent ;  for  Hilling  the  fmoke  increafes  the  quantity  of 
fait  in  the  allies. 
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1 

comes  wine  The  fermentation  caufes  a  reparation 
of  the  grcfs  tartar,  and  the  vifcous  part  of  the 
mud  from  the  pure  fulphureous  and  oily  ones,  in 

which 

s  The  difference' of  flavour,  tafte,  colour,  body,  in  wines,  is 
perhaps  as  much  owing  to  the  different  manner  and  time  of  pref- 
ftng,  gathering,  fermenting,  &c.  the  grape,  as  to  any  difference 
in  the  grape  itfeif.  In  Hungary,  whence  Tockay,  and  fome 
of  the  v richeft  and  higheft-flavoured  wines  come,  they  are 
extremely  curious  in  thefe  refpedts :  For  their  prime  and 
moft  delicate  wines,  the  grape  is  [offered  to  continue  upon  the  a 
vine,  till  it  is  half  dryed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  if  the  fun  s 
heat  fhould  not  prove  [efficient,  they  are  dried  by  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  furnace,  and  then  picked  one  by  one  from  the  ftalks. 
The  juice  of  this  grape,  when  preffed  out,  is  of  a  fine  flavour,,, 
and  fweet  as  fugar  :  this,  after  due  fermentation,  is  kept  for  a u 
year,  and  then  racked  from  the  lees,  when  it  proves  a  generous, N 
oily,  rich  wine,  and  is  fold  at  a  very  high  rate.  The  Hunga¬ 
rians  prepare  a.  fecondfort  of  wine,  by  colleaing  together  the: 
better  kind  of  grapes,  carefully  picking  the  fruit  from  the  ftalks,, 
and  then  preftlng  out  the  juice  :  this  is  extremeiy  fweet,  and  is: 
made  richer  by  infuflng  in  it,  after  it  has  fermented  for  fome 
days,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  half  dried  grapes.  This  wine  is 
very  fweet,  oily,  of  a  grateful  tafte,  and  retains  thefe  qualities 
for*  a  long  time.  There  is  a  third  fort  made  from  the  pure  juice 
of  the  fame  kind  of  grape,  without  any  addition.  This  is  a 
more  brisk  and  lively  wine,  and  far  lefs  fweet.  They  likewifc 
prepare  a  fourth  fort,  from  grapes  of  different  goodnefs  mixed 
together  :  this,  though  not  fo  generous,  is  neverihelefs  an  ex-ji 
cel  lent  wine.  Thefe  Hungarian  wines  are  remarkable  for  pre-i 
ferving  their  fvveetnefs,  and  for  the  delicacy  of  their  tafte  anc: 
fmell :  they  likewife  do  not  grow  eafily  vapid,  and  may  be  kepd 
in  perfe&ion  for  many  years. 

The  pradlice  Of  th eHungarians,  which  we  have  extracted  From 

Hoffmans  obfervations,  fairly  points  out  a  method  of  improvi 

inj 
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which  are  the  fpirit  and  eflential  fait.  The  folid 
part  of  the  tartar  adheres  to  the  Tides  of  the  veflel, 
and  the  vifcous  falls  to  the  bottom. 

The  fharp  fprightly  wines,  Champaigns,  Bur¬ 
gundy  y  Nanis,  Bourdeaux ,  &c.  being  mod  impreg¬ 
nated  with  eflential  fait,  yield  more  fpirit  than 
fweet  Spanijh  and  mufcate  wines  ;  becaufe  they  are 
more  loaded  with  a  vifcous  fubflance  t. 

L  ,  y  T  3  a Spirit 

fng  muff:,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fo  as  to  make  it  of  any 
aflignable  degree  of  richnefs  and  ftrength ;  and  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Stahl  has  given  us  another  method  of  improving  poor, 
thin  wines,  fo  as  to  make  them  ffrong  and  full-bodied,  without 
any  ways  altering  their  natural  flavour  or  tafle.  This  he  effects 
by  expoflng  a  quantity  of  the  liquor  in  proper  veffels,  to  the 
a&ion  of  a  cold,  freezing  air,  which  foon  congealing  the  watery 
parts  alone,  fuffers  the  richer  to  be  poured  from  them.  By  this 
means,  I  have  made  the  product  of  our  Gvvn  country,  cider,  of 
fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  richnefs,  as  to  equal,  if  not  ex¬ 
ceed,  the  flrongeft  bodied  wines,  and  to  ftand  the  alternatives 
of  the  winter’s  cold,  and  the  fu miner’s  fun  without  alteration  : 
and,  if  as  much  care  was  taken  in  the  culture,  choice  and 
management  of  the  fruit,  and  particularly  in  the  preflure,  and 
flow,  wary  fermentation,  of  the  juice  ;  there  is  good  reafon  to 
expedl,  that  the  flavour  and  tafle  would  not  fall  far  fliort  even  of 
the  more  excellent  wines.  See  Stahlii  Zymotechn.  fund .  Qpufic. 
phyfico-med.  Schediafma  commendans  concentrationem  <vini  alioram- 
yue,  and  Dr.  Shaw's  Comment  on  this  Trad,  in  his  Hid  pfifay 
in  Artificial  Philofiophy.  Miller's  Gardeners  Dictionary. 

t  The  principles  of  wines  are,  an  inflammable  fpirit,.  a  phlegm 
or  watery  liquor,  an  acid  fait  or  tartar,  and  a  fulphureous  oily 
fubflance.  Wines,  therefore,  greatly  differ  in  their  tafle,  fmell, 
and  virtue,  according  to  the  various  proportions  and  manner  in 

which 
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Spirit  of  Wine ?  or  Brandy , 

JT'ILL  a  copper-ftill  (which  hath  a  refrigera- 
-  tory )  two  thirds  full  of  French  wine  u  ;  lute 

on  the  head,  and  put  a  receiver  to  the  nofe  of 

the 

which  thefe  principles  are  combined.  There  is  in  fome  wines 
\  another  principle,  which  is  a  foft,  oily,  mild,  vifeid,  fweet  fub- 
flance,  and  is  particularly  obfervahle  in  fack,  Frontiniac,  and  the 
more  generous  kinds  of  Hungarian  wine.  The  fulphureous,  oily, 
principle,  is  more  fubtile  and  grateful  in  fome  wines,  than  in  o- 
thers  :  thus  Rhenijh  and  Hungarian  wines  yield  a  lar  more  de¬ 
licate  and  fubtile  fpirit,  than  thofe  of  France  and  Mifnia  : 
the  very  fmell  of  good  old  Rhenijh  wine  has  a  remarkable  effect 
in  refrelhing  the  fpirits.  Nor  is  the  acid  principle,  or  tartar,  lefs 
different  in  wines  :  fome  abound  with  it  ;  while  others  have  it 
more  fparingly,  but  of  a  more  fubtile  kind,  as  Rhenijh  wines : 
the  tartar  of  fome  wines,  particularly  that  of  Mofelle ,  has  a  bit- 
teriHi,  nitrous  tafle  ;  whence  they  are  held  to  be  laxative  and 
diuretic. 

A  good  deal  of  circumfpeflion  is  necefTary  to  analyfe  wines, 
and  the  diflillation  fhould  be  fet  about  in  a  workman-like  man¬ 
ner.  Three  pounds  of  the  bell  Rhenijh  wine,  diflilled  in  a 
glafs  cucurbit,  yielded  upwards  of  fix  ounces  of  fpirit.  The 
fame  quantity  of  French  wine  gave  four  ounces.  One  pound 
and  three  quarters  of  ilrong  Hungarian  yielded  near  fix  ounces. 
One  pound  and  fix  ounces  of  Burgundy  gave  four  ounces.  From 
thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  Hungarian  wine  is  more  fpiritu* 
ous  than  Burgundy ,  Burgundy  than  Rhenijh ,  and  that  than  French. 

. —  The  remains  of  all  thefe  wines  after  the  fpirit  is  come  over, 
are  of  a  deeper  colour  than  before,  and  of  an  acid  tafle  :  but  in 
this  relpedl,  the  wines  remarkably  differ  from  each  other  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  Hungarian  is  of  an  acid  tafie,  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  iweetnefs  that  of  the  Burgundy ,  of  a  rough  acid  ;  the 
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the  Worm  ;  give  a  gradual  fire,  till  the  fpirit  runs 
in  a  Email  thread,  keep  it  in  that  degree,  till 
that  which  comes  over,  being  thrown  into  the 
fire  with  a  fpoon,  will  not  burn  :  then  let  all  cool,  , 
and  remove  the  receiver,  which  contains  the  weak 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  brandy,  &c. 

T  4  Reffi- 

;  old  Rhenijb  (harper  than  this  ;  and  the  French ,  (harped  of  them 
all.  Upon  pouring  the  fpirit  of  Rhenffi  wine  back  upon  what 
i  remains  in  the  cucurbit,  the  acidity  is  much  broke  and  rendered 
i  fofter  ;  but  this  does  not  reftore  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  wine. 

Red  wines  receive  their  colour  from  the  (kins  of  the  grape, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  are  allowed  to  (band  up- 
r  on  them.  This  circumftance  contributes  likewife  to  their  rough- 
r  nefs  or  aftringency,  which  they  extract  not  only  from  the  (kin, 

(  but  likewife  from  the  (tones.  The  colour  of  red  wines  is 
changed,  by  the  a  flu  (ion  of  an  alkaline  lixivium,  into  a  brown ; 

|  at  the  fame  time,  the  mixture  grows  turbid,  and  foon  depofltes 
jj  a  confiderable  fediment.  Wines  of  a  golden  or  yellow  colour, 
t  grow  deeper  upon  being  mixed  with  alkaline  falts :  fuch  as  are  of 
j  an  acid  nature  effervefee  therewith,  and  form  a  neutral  fait.  Rhe- 
'  7iijh  wines  may,  by  this  means,  be  eafdy  rendered  an  elegant 
i  and  ufeful  medicine.  If  the  reader  defires  further  fati.sfadlion  on 
this  head,  he  may  confult  Hoffman's  Obfervat  'tones  phy/lco-chymica?. 
u  French  wine  is  too  dear  an  article  in  this  country,  to  be 
:  employed  in  diftillation  :  nor  is  the  fpirit  obtainable  from  it  any 
ways  preferable  to  one  procurable  from  cheaper  liquors.  Me- 
lafles,  coarfe  fugars,  or  (what  is  better,  and  will  in  the  end 
turn  out  cheaper,)  a  dry,  grained  fugar,  diflolved  in  feven  or 
eight  times  its  weight  of  water,  (lowly  fermented  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  little  well-flavoured  ale  yeafl,  till  it  has  quite  loft 
its  fweet  tafte,  and  then  warily  diftilled,  in  a  workman-like 
manner,  will  yield  a  fpirit  almoft  flavourlefs  and  taftelefs,  e„ 
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Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine . 

PUT  into  a  long-bodied  matrafs  w,  fo  much 
of  the  foregoing  vinous  fpirit,  as  will  fill  one 
half  of  it;  place  it  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand,  and 
draw  off  one  half,  or  till  you  fee  the  fmall  veins 
expand  themfelves  to  twice  the  breadth  they  at  Hrft 
appeared  of :  then  remove  the  receiver,  and  you 
will  have  a  fpirit  which  will  burn  away  to  a  drop 
or  two,  if  a  fpoonful  be  fet  on  fire,  by  the  flame 
of  paper  or  candle. 

This 

fpecially  if  it  be  carefully  rectified  in  a  water-bath.  —  As  for 
wines,  thofe  which  are  made  about  Orleans  and  Paris>  yield  a 
greater  plenty  of  fpirit,  than  the  Spanijh  and  Mufcate  wines,  and 
many  others  which  feem  to  be  ftronger. 

w  This  method  of  rectifying  fpirit  of  wine  in  glafs  veffels, 
is  attended  with  too  much  expence,  and  too  hazardous  and 
troublefome  an  apparatus,  to  anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofes :  and, 
although  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lemery ,  in  condemning  the  tall  fer- 
pentine  tube,  and  other  complex  metallic  veffels  contrived  for 
dephlegming  inflammable  fpirits,  as  being  rather  pompous  than 
ufeful  ;  yet  they  appear  liable  to  objection  upon  a  more  ma-‘ 
terial  account,  as  being  built  upon  wrong  principles  :  for,  if 
the  vinous  liquor  be  made  to  boil,  (which  point  of  heat  is  ab- 
folutely  necefiary  to  make  the  diflillation  fucceed  in  thefe  kinds 
of  vefiels)  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will  be  ele¬ 
vated  along  with  the  fpirit.  In  the  plates  of  inilruments,  there 
is  a  draught  of  a  copper  adopter,  which  being  placed  between 
the  fmalHtill  and  its  head,  makes  a  fimple  and  convenient  ap_ 
paratus  for  this  purpofe.  The  rule  to  be  obferved  in  ufing  this 
inflrument  is,  that  the  taller  the  adopter,  and  the  gentler  the 
heat  applied,  the  lefs  phlegm  will  the  diftilled  fpirit  have. 
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This  fpirit  ferves  for  making  feveral  extra£ts and 
tinctures. 

But  if  you  will  have  yet  a  more  high  and  per™ 
fe£t  fpirit  of  wine,  put  what  quantity  you  pleafe 
of  the  foregoing  fpirit  into  a  veflel  5  and  to  each 
gallon,  four  pounds  of  calcined  tartar,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  pot-afhes,  in  powder,  and  very  dry  ; 
lhake  them  well,  and  let  them  Hand  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  •,  repeat  the  agitation  two  or  three  times, 
that  the  fait  may  imbibe  the  phlegm  :  when  it  is 
well  fettled,  decant  the  fpirit  into  a  long  body,  in 
the  mouth  of  which  hang  a  clean  cloth,  which 
contains  in  it  one  pound  of  fait  of  tartar,  proporti¬ 
onally  to  each  gallon  x  :  place  your  matrafs,  or  bo¬ 
dy,  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  ;  and  the  fpirit  of 
wine  which  diftills  into  the  receiver,  will  be  per- 
fe£ 1  *,  the  fait  receiving  and  keeping  back  the 

This 

x  If  your  fpirit  be  any  thing  flrong,  the  calcined  tartar,  or 
pot-aSies,  is  ordered  in  too  large  a  proportion  ;  and  it  is  a  need- 
iefs  trouble  to  fufpend  any  fait  of  tartar  in  the  mouth  of  the 
vcffel.  The  ftrength  of  fpirits  is  bell:  determined  by  weight ; 
and  the  hydrometer,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Clarke ,  is  a  well-con-^ 
trived  inftrument  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  fufficient  to  add  fome- 
what  lefs  than  twice  as  much  well-dryed  pot-aihes  in  powder,  as 
you  fufpeft  there  is  phlegm  contained  in  the  fpirit  ;  and  then  to 
ilir  the  mixture  well  together  every  now  and  then,  letting  the 
fpirit  Hand  upon  the  fait  for  at  leak  twelve  hours.  If  the  faline 
talle  and  acrimony,  which  fpirits  gain  from  fixed  alkaline  falts,  ef- 
pecially  when  highly  calcined,  or  if  the  fpirits  be  drawn  off  from 
them  by  diftillation,  be  thought  inconvenient  ;  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  entirely  take  it  off. 
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This  fpirit  is  fit  for  any  ufe  in  chemiftry,  as  a 
menftruum,  or  for  extracting  tinctures,  &c.  It 
is  fometimes  taken  inwardly,  to  the  quantity  of 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a  fpoonfuJ,  by  apople&u 
cal  perfons  5  and  is  external ly  a  fed  in  burns,  alfo  in 
cold  pains  and  contufions,  &c. 

I  f  you  have  a  great  quantity  to  rectify,  you  may 
put  feveral  parcels  to  work  in  a  digefting  furnace* 
in  five  or  fix  veffels,  and  you  may  have  of  pure 
rectified  fpirit  two  or  three  gallons  in  twenty-four 
hours  time  :  or  it  may  alfo  be  rectified  in  a  cop¬ 
per  with  its  refrigeratory. 

Spirit  of  Wine  t  art  arize  d. 

HP  A  K  E  fait  of  tartar,  two  or  three  times  co-, 
agulated  and  dillblved,  one  pound  *,  give  it 
a  ftrong  fufion  in  a  crucible,  for  two  hours  ?  ,  pow¬ 
der 

1  Mr.  Lemcry ,  from  whom  this  procefs  feems  to  be  taken* 
employs  the  fait  of  tartar  as  commonly  prepared  ;  and  indeed 
the  troublefome  purification,  and  long  fufion,  here  ordered,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  needlefs  j  for  it  is  fufficient  that  the  fait  be  throughly 
dried,  and  finely  powdered,  and  that  the  diftillation  be  per¬ 
formed  as  quick  as  poffible,  to  elevate  with  the  fpirit  a  con- 
fide r able  portion  of  the  fait.  This  circumfiance  is  negle&ed  by 
L emery,  but  pointed  out  in  the  procefs  above.  Glafs  veffels  are 
very  inconvenient  inftruments  for  this  operation,  which  may  be 
performed  with  greater  advantage  both  to  the  operator  and  the 
preparation  itfelf,  in  the  fimall  copper  ftill  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  a  larger  one,  with  its  head  (which  ought  to  be  of  fine  pewter) 
luted  to  the  worm  fixed  in  the  refrigeratory.  See  a  draught 
or  this  apparatus  in  the  plates  of  inftruments. 
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der  it  in  a  warm  mortar,  and  whilft  warm,  put  it 
into  a  matrafs,  to  two  quarts  of  the  former  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  ;  fliake  them  well  together,  and 
place  them  in  a  fand-furnace  lute  the  jun&ures  of 
the  head  and  receiver  ;  give  fire  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  may  make  the  drops  fucceed  each  other  very 
quickly.  This  fpirit  of  wine  volatilizes,  and  carries 
over  with  it  fome  part  of  the  fait  of  tartar,  which 
is  demonflrable,  by  the  fait  fuflaining  the  Ms  of 
at  lead  one  ounce  2  of  its  weight. 

By  this  operation,  the  fpirit  of  wine  acquires  a 
more  agreeable  fcent  and  tafle  than  before,  and  it 
is  more  fubtile,  and  given  in  a  lefs  dofe,  and  for 
the  fame  ufe  as  the  former. 

I  f  you  let  the  fpirit  fland  thirty  or  forty  hours 
upon  the  fait  of  tartar  in  digeflion,  before  you  be¬ 
gin  the  diflillation,  it  will  the  better  imbibe  the 
more  fubtile  part  of  the  fait. 

Spirit  of  Wine  tartarized  another  Way. 

HR  A K  E  the  fait  of  tartar  left  in  the  bottom  of 
the  matrafs,  in  the  foregoing  operation  ; 
diffolve  it  in  pure  rectified  difalled  vinegar ;  filtre 
the  diffolution,  and  coagulate  the  fait,  which  dif- 

folve 

z  Mr.  Lsmery  fays  he  gained  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  will,  in  all  probability  be  in  proportion  to  the  dip- 
patch  with  which  the  diflillation  is  performed.  It  is  furprifing 
therefore,  that  the  above-mentioned  author  fhoiild  diredt  a  gra¬ 
dual  lire,  and  the  diflillation  to  be  continued  no  longer  than  till 
three  fourths  of  the  fpirit  are  come  over. 
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folve  again  in  more  diftilled  vinegar :  filtre  and 
coagulate  as  before.  Repeat  this  operation  fo  often, 
that  no  blade  feces  remain,  and  that  the  diftilled 
vinegar  comes  off  as  ftrong  as  it  was  put  upon  the 
ialt  ;  then  is  this  fait  prepared,  which  fome  call 
fbut  not  truly)  by  the  -name  of  volatile  fait  of 
tartar. 

I  f  you  will  farther  exalt  this  fait,  take  of  the 
foregoing  fait  of  tartar,  four  ounces ;  and  put  to 
It  one  pound  of  the  fpiritof  wine,  which  will  readi¬ 
ly  diffolve  it.  Let  the  diflblution  ftand  quiet  three 
or  tour  hours,  and  decant  it  gently  from  the  feces ; 
draw  off  the  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand 
In  a  retort  *,  diffolve  the  fait  again  in  the- fame  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  no  feces 
remain  :  return  the  fait  again  into  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  which  it  will  totally  diffolve. 

This  is  the  true  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  with 
which  I  extrad  the  tinctures  and  anodyne  fulphurs 
ot  metals,  and  unite  them  with  vegetable  fixed,  and 
animal  volatile  alkalies ;  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
Ingredients  in  the  compofition  of  that  excellent 
anti-rheumatic  tindure,  which  fifteen  or  fix  teen 
years  ago,  cured  me  of  a  violent  rheumatiim,  that 
afflided  me  three  years  fucceffively  :  and  I  was 
not  only  freed  then  from  thofe  acute  pains  which 
attended  the  diftemper,  but  have  been  preferved  to 
this  day  without  the  leaft  fymptom  of  them.  Nor 
are  its  virtues  confined  to  the  cure  of  that  difeafe 

only, 
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only,  but  even  to  the  gout,  fcurvy,  droply,  jaun¬ 
dice,  colic,  green-ficknefs,  done  and  gravel  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  and  levers:  in  all  thefe  di- 
dempers  it  has  manifeded  its  virtues,  and  given  re¬ 
lief  to  fome  hundreds,  within  thefe  thirteen  years 
lad  pad. 

This  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  is  cathartic,  diu¬ 
retic,  and  diaphoretic.  Its  dofe  is  from  fifty  drops 
to  two  drams,  in  wine  and  water,  or  water  a- 

lone. 

The  diddled  vinegar  you  ufe  in  this  operation 
ought  to  be  redlified  fo  often,  till  it  leaves  nothing 
in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  in  which  it  is  rectified, 
but  a  little  white  lalt. 

The  Cephalic ,  or  Head  Spirit . 

AKE  of  the  effential  oils  of  cloves,  einna- 


1  mon,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  hall  a  dram  *,  or 
thofe  of  marjoram,  lavender,  and  rofemary,  of  each 
two  fcruples  ;  thofe  of  oranges  and  lemons,  ana  one 
fcruple  and  a  half ;  of  fine  benjamin  in  powder, 
one  ounce  :  mix  thefe  all  together,  with  three  pints 
of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  in  a  cucurbit  ;  which 
place  in  a  fand  furnace,  and  fit  and  lute  on  the 
head  and  receiver  .*  kindle  the  fire,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  increafe  to  the  fecond  degree,  and  in  that  heat 
continue  it,  till  three  pints  are  drawn  off.  Then 
take  off  the  receiver,  and  put  the  fpirit  in  a  clean 
matrafs,  to  which?  put  of  marum  lyriacum,  and 


lillies 
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lillies  of  the  valley,  ana  one  ounce  ;  of  fal  volatile 
oleofum,  two  ounces  ;  and  of  effence  of  amber- 
greafe,  one  dram  and  a  half :  (hake  them  well, 
and  invert  a  blind-head  to  the  matrafs,  and  keep  it 
in  a  gentle  heat  of  digeftion  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  put  the  fpirit  into  a  vial,  well  flopped, 
for  ufe  a. 

This  fpirit  is  a  moft  pleafant  and  excellent 
cephalic  ;  three  or  four  drops  of  it  being  ftrongly 
fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  and  the  temples  a  little  rub¬ 
bed  with  it,  immediately  remove  moft  pains  of 
the  head  :  it  may  alfo  be  taken  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty  drops,  in  a  little  glafs  of  wine  or  water, 
and  is  a  moft  effe&uai  pedoral  medicine.  This  is 
that  true  fpiritus  cephalicus  which  I  have  made  a- 
bove  thirty  years,  and  has  by  feveral  perfons  of 

late  years  been  counterfeited,  and  called  by  the 
name  of  liquid  ihufft 

In 

a  There  Teems  to  be  no  occafion  for  the  diftiilation  in  this 
piocels .  the  efiential  oils  may  be  as  well  dropt  in,  after  the 
fpirit  has  hood  fome  time  upon  die  other  ingredients.  The  di- 
geilion  is  likev^ife  rather  inconvenient  than  of  any  fervice. 
The  following  alteration  of  the  whole  is  fubmitted  to  the 
reader.  —  Take  of  marum  fyriacum,  and  fpirit  of  volatile 
city  fait,  of  each  two  ounces,  tartarifed  fpirit  of  wine  three 
pmCs .  Let  thefe  hand  in  a  clofe  veilel,  in  the  cold,  for  four 
and  twenty  hours ;  then  filter  the  tin&ure,  and  add  to  it  of 

oil  of  lavender  two  drams,  oil  of  lemons  and  pimento,  ana  one 
dram. 
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In  this  operation,  exceed  not  the  fecond  de¬ 
gree  of  fire,  nor  draw  off  above  three  parts  of  fpirit, 
before  you  take  off  the  receiver  from  the  retort  j  which 
von  may  do  while  the  fire  is  ftill  under  it  :  then 
put  the  receiver  on  again,  and  without  fupplying 
the  fire  any  more,  let  what  will  come  off,  till  all 
is  cold,  which  will  be  about  a  pint  more,  and  is 
a  pretty  water  to  wafh  your  fingers  and  mouth  af¬ 
ter  meals. 


Spirit  of  Scurvy-Grafs . 

TAKE  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs  in  flower,  (or 
frefh  and  newly  gathered,  at  any  other  timej 
twenty  pounds  ;  bruife  it  grofsly,  and  put  it  into 
a  copper-flil],  tinned  within  ;  put  to  it  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  grounds  of  ale,  with  a  pint  of  new 
yeaft  ;  ftir  them  well  together,  lute  on  the  head, 
and  kindle  a  little  fmalhcoal  under  it,  to  give  juft 
a  fermenting  warmth  :  let  it  Hand  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  then  give  fire  to  diftill  the  fpirit, 
.That  which  comes  fir  ft  is  the  beft,  and  ought  to 
be  kept  by  itfelf :  the  fecond  running  will  ferve  to 
put  to  more  grafs,  when  you  diftill  It  another 
time. 

I  t  is  alfo  made  without  fermentation,  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  thus :  to  twenty  pounds  of  feurvy- 
grafs,  bruifed  as  before,  put  two  gallons  of  brandy, 
or  diftillers  proof-fpirit ;  diftil  one  gallon,  which 
will  be  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  virtue  of 
'*  the 


j 
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the  herb.  The  fecond  running  you  may  keep  For 
the  fame  ufe  as  before  :  fome  add  to  every  ten 
pounds  of  grafs,  two  pounds  of  horfe-radifh,  diced 
or  bruifed,  &c. 

The  purging  fpirit  is  made  by  diffolving  one 
ounce  of  refin  of  fcammony,  or  jalap,  in  one  pound 
of  the  fpirit. 

The  dole  of  the  plain  fpirit  is  from  twenty  to 
an  hundred  drops  *,  and  of  the  purging  fpirit,  from 
twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

T’he  Queen  of  Hungary’^  Water . 

*TPAKE  of  the  tops  of  rofemary,  when  full  of 
A  flowers,  what  quantity  you  pleafe  ;  put  them 
into  a  copper-ftill,  tinned  within  ;  pour  upon  them 
three  times  their  weight  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
with  as  much  clean  water  :  lute  on  the  head,  fit  a 
receiver  to  the  worm,  and  make  a  little  fireoffmall- 
coal,  but  not  fo  hot  as  to  elevate  any  fpirit  :  and 
thus  let  it  Hand  twenty-four  hours  :  then  give  a  fire  to 
make  the  liquor  diftill  in  a  fmall  thread,  and  draw  off 
all  the  fpirit,  and  hair  the  water :  then  let  out  the 
fire,  and  take  the  rofemary  tops  out  of  the  ftill, 
and  put  one  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  flowers, 
to  thofe  already  in  the  ftill  Return  all  the  for¬ 
mer  diftillation  upon  the  flowers ;  lute  on  the  head, 
digeft  as  before,  and  draw  off  by  gentle  fire,  the 
fame  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine  which  at  firft 

you 
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you  put  on  ;  which  keep  clofe  flopped  for  ufe  b. 

The  operation  of  this  fpirit  is  diaphoretic:  it 
is  given  in  convulfions,  cramps,  palfies,  lethargies* 
apoplexies,  and  hyfterical  maladies.  Its  dbfe  is 
from  one  dram  to  two  or  three,  in  a  proper  ve¬ 
hicle. 

After  the  fame  method  in  which  the  two  Fore¬ 
going  fpirits  are  made,  you  may  make  the  (pints 
of  all  herbs  and  flowers,  &5V.  adding  fo  much 
water  as  is  fufficient  to  keep  them  from  burning. 

€To  make  Cordial  Waters * 

TAKE  of  dried  orange-peel,  two  pounds  ;  of 
the  tops  of  clary,  (in  flower)  two  handfuls  % 

U  of 

b  The  diftillation  of  Hungary -water  is  moil  conveniently 
performed  in  lalneo  marine,  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  patting 
Water  to  the  flowers,  which  flrangely  abates  their  native  flavour 
and  volatility.  The  fpirit  employed  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  be  as 
pure,  and  free  from  any  difagreeable  flavour,  as  poflible  :  To  bs 
Certain  of  this,  lower  a  little  of  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  fair  water  ;  if  the  fpirit  by  this  means  betrays  any  ill  fmell, 
or  turns  whitifh  or  bluifb,  it  is  not  fit  for  this  ufe.  Two  or 
three  pounds  of  tops  of  rofemary  fhould  be  allowed  to  one 
gallon  of  fpirit :  they  fhould  be  frefh  gathered,  in  a  dry  feafon, 
not  at  all  prefTed  or  bruifed,  full  of  flower,  well  blown,  and 
very  fragrant.  If  you  defire  to  have  this  ’Water  highly  odori¬ 
ferous,  and  in  great  perfedion,  you  mu  ft  not  only  obferve  the 
above  eircumftances  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  flowery  and 
fpirit,  but  the  diftillation  muft  be  flow  and  equal,  not  at  all 
hurried ;  and  you  muft  not  draw  off  all  the  fpirit  put  on,  or 
elfe  referve  the  laft  runnings  (about  one  fixth  part  of  the  whole 
quantity)  by  themfdves*  for  inferior  purpofes. 
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0f  French  brandy,  four  gallons ;  of  ipring-water, 
three  gallons  :  put  them  into  a  copper  alembic, 
and  draw  off  three  gallons  and  a  half  of  fpint  s 
then  change  the  receiver,  and  draw  off  one  gallon 
more;  in  which  dillolve  four  pounds  of  fine 
fugar,  and  mix  it  with  the  firft  drawn,  and  da- 

fify  all  with  the  whites  off  . 

After  this  manner  you  may  make  cinnamon* 

water,  fefa  If  you  would  draw  fpirit  of  faffron* 

you  cannot  allow  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  faffron 

each  gallon  of  brandy. 

CHAP*  XV. 

Of  Vinegar. 

WINE  becomes  eager  by  a  fecond  fer men* 

tation ;  for  that  caufeth  the  lofs  of  fome 

of  its  moft  fubtile  fulphureous  fpirits,  by  which 

debilitation,  the  acid  falts  predominate,  and  fix  the 

reft  of  the  fpirits  remaining  in  the  wine  d. 

D  if  illation 

C  fnltead  of  four  gallons  of  French  brandy,  put  five  gallons 
of  clean,  well-tafted  proof  fpirit,  without  any  water,  and  draw 
off  as  much  as  will  arife  in  the  heat  of  a  balneum.  To  this 
fpirit,  which  will  be  clear  and  limpid,  gradually  add,  by.  little 
Quantities  at  a  time,  pure  foft  water,  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
prow  milky,  when  you  may  put  in  the  quantity  of  fugar  above 
ordered.  In  a  few  hours  {landing,  the  fpirit  will  grow  bright 
and  transparent,  and  prove  a  far  more  agreeable  cordial  than 
when  made  according  to  the  dire&ions  above,  which  are  more 

troublefome.  #  .  „ 

<i  Vinegar  is  not  produced  from  wine  by  the  lofs  of  its  in- 

Saminable  fpirit,  but  by  a  new  change  in  the  whole  compofi- 
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DiJUllation  of  Vinegar „ 

PUT  of  good  wine-vinegar  into  a  large  re¬ 
tort,  or  body  fitted  with  a  head,  what  quan¬ 
tity  you  pleafe,  fo  that  one  third  part  remain  emp- 

U  2  ty  1 

tion,  effedled  by  a  higher  degree  of  fermentation  than  is  lie- 
cefiary  to  produce  wine  :  this  degree  of  fermentation  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  fenfible  warmth.  The  Wronger  and  mor© 
fpirituous  the  vinous  liquor  is,  the  better  and  ftronger  vinegar 
will  it  yield.  Wines,  upon  lofing  their  fpirit,  are  changed  in* 
te  vapid  liquors,  which  do  not  at  all  referable  vinegar.  Vi* 
negar,  upon  being  diftilled  with  gradual  degrees  of  fire,  yields, 
at  firft,  a  confiderable  deal  of  phlegm,  which  at  length  be¬ 
comes  flightly  acid  :  upon  cautioufly  increafing  the  fire,  a  truly 
acid  liquor  comes  over,  of  no  difagreeable  fmeil ;  at  length  a 
more  ponderous  acid,  with  a  dark-coloured  oil,  fmeliing  ftrong 
of  an  empyreuma  :  a  black,  acid  caput  rcortuum  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  diftilling  veiled,  which  being  burnt  in  the 
open  air,  yields  a  large  portion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  to  water. 
The  acid  parts  in  vinegar,  according  to  Mr.  Homberg,  bear  but 
little  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  thirty-fix  parts  out 
of  thiriy-feven  being  a  mere  aqueous  fluid.  A  kind  of  vine¬ 
gar  is  faid  to  be  artificially  produced,  by  infuling  ihavirgs  of 
fir-wood  in  water,  which  is  probably  promoted  by  the  addition 
of  certain  faline  matters.  This  procefs  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
fince  woods,  upon  diftillation,  yield  an  add  liquor  ;  and  fines 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  water  which  comes  over  in  the  di¬ 
ftillation  of  turpentine,  along  with  its  oil,  is  very  fenfibly  acid, 
and,  in  fame  refpe&s,  not  greatly  different  from  diftilled  vine¬ 
gar.  There  likewife  comes  over  in  the  diftillation  of  vinous 
liquors,  particularly  of  fuch  as  have  undergone  a  complete  de¬ 
gree  of  vinous  fermentation,  a  volatile  acid  liquor  ;  which, 
with  regard  to  feme  fubftances,  is  a  powerful  and  agreeable 

dif- 
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ty  e  ;  place  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  with  a  fire  of 
the  fir  ft  degree,  draw  off  a  fifth  part,  which  keep 

by  itfelf,  for  it  will  ferve  for  fome  ufes  •,  then  in- 

creafe 


diffolvent.  If  a  proper  quantity  of  common  tartar  in  powder, 
be  diffolved  in  the  melaffes  of  the  fugar  bakers,  previoufly  di¬ 
luted  with  a  fuitable  portion  of  fair  water,  it  becomes  a  liquor 
well  adapted  for  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation,  and  may  be  fo 
managed,  as  to  prove  a  not  unpleafa/nt  wine,  or  an  excellent 
vinegar.  Vinegar,  confidered  as  a  menftruum,  diffolves  chalk, 
Sony  matters  which  become  lime  upon  being  calcined,  either 
burnt  or  unburnt,  into  a  clear,  and,  to  appearance,  homoge¬ 
neous  fluid.  Vinegar  diffolves  copper,  lead,  zink,  and  iron, 
but  does  not  aft  upon  gold  or  filver,  or  the  harder  kinds  of 
Hones. 


c  Wine-vinegar  is  more  proper  for  diflillation  than  beer- 
vinegar  ;  for  the  latter,  however  acid  and  fine,  contains  a  large 
portion  of  a  vifeous,  mucilaginous  fubflance,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fliminefs  and  ropinefs  to  which  this  kind  of  vinegar  is 
very  much  fubjeft  :  this  not  only  hinders  the  acid  parts  from 
arifing  freely,  but  is  likewife  very  apt  to  make  the  vinegar  boil 
over  into  the  recipient,  and  at  the  fame  time  fubjefts  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  difagreeable  imprefiion  from  the  fire  :  and  indeed  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  avoid  an  empyreuma,  even  with  the  beffc 
kind  of  vinegar,  if  the  diflillation  be  continued  to  any  great 
length.  The  bell  method  of  preventing  this  inconvenience  is, 
if  a  retort  be  made  ufe  of,  not  to  place  the  fand  too  high  up  its 
fides ;  and,  when  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  vinegar  is  come 
over,  to  pour  to  the  remainder  a  quantity  of  frefli  vinegar, 
made  hot,  equal  to  that  of  the  liquor  drawn  off :  this  may  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times.  If  the  common  frill  be  employed 
for  this  purpofe,  the  head  fhouid  be  made  of  pure  tin,  and  frefli 
vinegar  be  frequently  added,  in  proportion  as  the  diflilled  liquor 
runs  off ;  otherwife  an  empyreuma  is  unavoidable.-  ■  ■■■  ~Vigani 
(m  his  Medulla  Chymi&}  p.  13.)  makes  mention  of  a  fubtile 

fpirif? 
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creafe  the  fire  to  the  fecond  degree,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  till  all  is  diftilled,  except  a  fmall  quantity 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffei,  of  the  confidence 
of  honey.  When  all  is  cold,  take  off  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  if  you  would  rectify  the  fpirit,  put  it 
into  a  clean  vefiel  ;  fet  it  in  the  fame  degree  of 
fire,  to  feparate  more  phlegm,  and  in  every  thing 
proceed  as  before,  till  you  come  almoft  to  a  dry 
bottom  ;  which,  however,  mud  not  be  urged  too 
far,  for  fear  it  (hould  give  an  empyreuma  to  that 
which  is  already  diftilled. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  for  the  diffolutions  and  precipi¬ 
tations  of  feveral  bodies. 

The  concentrated  Spirit  of  Vinegar . 

pUT  as  much  diftilled  vinegar  upon  filings  of 
A  copper,  or  the  fcoria  which  the  brafiers  call 
fpittle-duft,  as  will  cover  it :  let  the  mixture  ftand 
together  for  fome  time,  that  the  vinegar  may  pe¬ 
netrate  the  copper :  then  expofe  the  whole  to  a 
gentle  heat,  till  the  phlegmy  parts  are  evaporated, 
and  a  ftrong  fmell  of  vinegar  is  perceived,  when  it 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  impregnated 

U  3  with 

fpirit,  which,  he  fays,  arifes  at  the  beginning  of  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  vinegar,  before  the  phlegm,  and  ufually  efcapes  the  artift 
through  its  great  degree  of  fubtility.  Boerbaa've[El.Chem  proc.  t;  1 .) 
fuppofes,  that  this  liquor  was  a  truly  inflammable  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  may  very  well  be  fuppofed  to  arife,  if  the  former  made 
ufe  of  new  vinegar,  as  the  latter,  I  think  with  a  great  degree  ©£ 
probability,  imagines. 
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with  vinegar  afrefh  :  this  procefs  is  to  be  repeated 
fo  often,  till  you  perceive  an  eager  fcent^at  the 
beginning  of  the  evaporation,  which  fignmes  the 
copper  is  fatiated  with  the  diftilled  vinegar  :  put 
this  fatiated  calx  into  a  retort,  place  it  in  a  fand, 
furnace,  fit  to  it  a  receiver,  and  lute  well  the  joint 
with  a  wet  bladder  ;  give  the  firft  degree  of  fire 
for  two  hours ;  then  increafe  it  to  the  ftcond  two 
or  three  hours  more  ;  and  fo  to  the  third  three 
hours  longer  •,  at  laft  give  it  the  fourth  degree  for 
two  hours  more  :  then  let  all  cool,  and  in  tnc  re¬ 
ceiver  you  will  have  a  concentrated  vinegar,  which 
is  called  fpirit  of  vinegar.  You  may  ftiil  fepa- 
nte  the  more  phlegmatic  part  by  rectification.  It 
has  all  the  properties  of  diftilled  vinegar,  but  will 
perform  any  operation  with  more  force,  and  in 
much  lefs  quantity. 

The  fame  copper  will  ferve  feveral  times  for 
the  concentration  of  more  diftilled  vinegar. 

‘The  concentrated  Spirit  of  Vinegar ,  another 

Way , 

TAKE  a  gallon  of  fharp  vinegar,  and  put  it 
into  a  receiver  capable  of  holding  four  times 
the  Quantity.  Gradually  add  to  this,  by  little  and 
little,  ftirring  the  liquor  well  every  time,  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  vinegar,  if  the 
vinegar  is  very  ftrong,  of  pure,  dry,  fixed  alkaline 
fait :  an  effetvefcenCe  will  arife  upon  every  addi- 


tion, 
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tion,  and  grow  Itronger  each  time,  till  the  vi¬ 
negar  is  fatiated,  when  it  will  entirely  ceafe  f* 
When  this  happens,  pour  the  mixture  into  a  broad 
iron  pan  :  evaporate  it  over  a  flow  fire,  with  a 
gentle  and  equable  heat,  (ftirring  it  with  a  fpatu- 
]a  when  the  liquor  begins  to  grow  thick)  untill  a 
dry,  faline  matter  remains  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  immediately  to  be  taken  out,  and  kept  in  a 
veflfel  clofe  ftopt  from  the  air;  Put  this  into  a  v 
retort,  and  add  to  it  a  fubduple  quantity  of  its 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  well  redified,  and  perfed- 
jy  feed  from  its  volatile  fpirit :  lute  on  a  receiver, 
and  apply  a  very  gradual  fire,  till  no  more  liquor 
is  perceived  to  come  over.  The  fpirit  fhould  be 
cautioufly  poured  out  of  the  receiver  into  a  bottle  1 
for  it  is  extremely  volatile,  and  highly  acid.** 

CHAP,  XVI. 

Of  T  A  R  T  A  Ro 

IT  is  the  eflential  fait  of  wine,  which  after  fer¬ 
mentation  feparates  and  adheres  to  the  fides  of 
the  calks.  It  is  red  and  white ;  the  white  contains 
lefs  earth  than  the  red  §  and  is  therefore  preferable 
to  the  red  ;  the  bell  white  tartar,  is  that  of  Rhe~ 
nilh  wine,  which comes  from  Germany.  The  lees 
of  wine  alfo  contain  much  tartar,  which  being 

U  4  dried 

f  There  is  no  need  of  being  very  fcrupulous  in  hitting  the 
exa&  point  of  faturation  betwixt  the  vinegar  and  the  alkaline 
fait ;  it  is  better  to  let  the  firft  prevail 
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dried  and  calcined,  are  called  cineres  clavellati  f 
out  of  which,  a  fait  of  tartar  may  be  extradled 

Cryftah , 

/ 

g  Tartar  i?  the  effential  fait  of  wine,  or  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  thrown  off  to  the  Tides  of  the  containing  veffel,  after  it 
has  undergone  a  complete  vinous  fermentation.  It  is  of  two 
different  colours,  white  and  red,  according  to  the  wine  which  it 
is  obtained  from.  This  fubftance  difappears,  or  is  taken  up  by 
the  liquor,  if  the  fermentation  is  fo  increafed,  as  to  change  the 
wine  into  vinegar.  The  red  fort  of  tartar  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  lefs  pure,  and  more  terreftriai,  than  the  white :  but* 
of  either  fort,  fuch  as  is  clean,  folid,  fomewhat  tranfparent, 
with  its  outfide  covered  .over  with  fhining  cryftals,  is  preferable 
to  fuch  as  is  porous,  opaque,  droffy,  and  lefs  bright.  Cold 
water  fcarcely  acls  at  all  upon  tartar :  half  an  ounce  of  the 
cry  dais,  or  cream,  requires  twelve  ounces  of  boiling  water  to 
diffolve  in  ;  but,  if  the  tartar  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
the  fame  quantity  of  water,  while  boiling,  may  be  made  to 
take  up  feven  drams  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  mendruum 
grows  cold,  it  depcdtes  the  whole.  The  folutions  of  both  the 
tartars  pafs  the  fibre  colourlefs,  and  fhoot  into  white  term- 
tranfparent  cryftals.  Certain  earthy  matters  have  powerful 
efffdts  upon  tartar,  all  the  earths  which  are  foluble  in  vinegar, 
rendering  it  more  readily  foluble  in  water  ;  hence  the  refiners 
of  tartar  are  faid  to  make  ufe  of  a  faponaceous  earth,  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  folution.  Tartar,  boiled  with  repeated  additions  of 
well  concentrated  lime-water,  at  length  effervefces  with  it,  and 
diffolves  in  confiderable  quantity,  three  pounds  of  the  men- 
druum  taking  up  a  pound  and  a  half  of  tartar :  the  folution 
being  filtred,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  fet  to  fhoot,  yields 
cryfpls  which  give  fame  marks  of  an  alkaline  nature,  but  on 
repeating  the  folution  and  crydallization,  appear  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  :  their  figure  is  that  of  fquare  prifms,  terminated 
by  two  flat  fufffces.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  powdered  chalk, 
foiled  and  vyell  mixed  with  water,  diffolves  a  pound  of  cre^m 
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TAKE  of  crude  tartar,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe  ;  boil  it  in  water,  till  the  parts  which 
are  capable  of  diffolution,  be  entirely  diffolved  : 
run  the  liquor,  whilft  it  is  hot,  through  a  flannel- 
bag  into  an  earthen-pan,  and  evaporate  till  a  pel¬ 
licle 

of  tartar,  fo  as  to  pafs  aim  eft  entirely  through  a  filtre' :  the  fo- 
lution  treated  as  the  foregoing,  yields  cryftals  of  tne  fame  kind„ 
Fixed  alkaline  falts  are  powerful  diffolvents  of  tartar  :  a  pound 
of  fixed  alkali,  if  exceeding  ftrong  and  pure,  will  diflblve  ah 
moft  three  times  its  weight  of  clean  tartar.  The  anomalous 
fait  borax  has  a  very  extraordinary  effedl  upon  tartar  :  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  borax,  and  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  diftblve  quiet¬ 
ly  in  twelve  ounces  of  boiling  water;  the  falts,  on  evaporation,, 
concrete  into  a  tranfparent  fubftance  refembling  gum,  of  a n 
acid  tafte  ;  this  gummy  mafs  ftowly  relents  in  the  air.  Tartar, 
expofed  to  the  fire  in  clofe  veflels,  yields  firft  an  aqueous  liquor, 
then  a  weak  acid  liquor,  which  is  followed  by  a  oark-coioured 
empjreumatic  oil  i  what  remains  is  a  fpongy,  light,  black  coal, 
which,  being  expofed  to  the  adtion  both  of  fire  and  air,  is  foon 
converted  into  whitifh  faline  allies,  which,  upon  elixation,  yield 
a  large  portion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait.  1  artar,  boiled  in  water, 
diflolves  iron  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  common  fait,  copper. 
Tartar  and  nitre,  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities,  and  in- 
jedled  into  a  red  hot  ladle,  deflagrate,  and  are  changed  into 
a  white,  imperfedl  alkaline  fait,  which  is  about  half  the  weight 
of  the  two  :  if  the  quantity  of  tartar  be  double  to  that  of  the 
nitre,  the  mixture  becomes  a  blackilh  mafs,  of  an  alkaline  na¬ 
ture,  but  ftill  containing  a  large  portion  of  oil :  this  eafify  melts. 
It  likewife  promotes  the  fufion  of  metals,  and  prevents  thena 
from  being  calcined  or  deftroyed  by  the  aOionof  the  fire. 
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licle  appears  :  then  fet  it  in  a  cold  place,  and  fuffer 
it  to  ftand  quiet  two  or  three  days  *,  afterwards,  de¬ 
cant  the  liquor,  and  you  will  find  the  cryftals  ad¬ 
here  to  the  fades  of  the  pan  •,  fcrape  them  off,  and 
evaporate  the  reft  of  the  liquor  as  before,  and  fet 
it  again  to  (hoot  into  cryftals  :  repeat  the  evapora¬ 
tion,  till  all  the  cryftals  are  fhot. 

Its  operation  is  cathartic  and  diuretic.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a  dram  to  one  ounce. 

If  you  dry  the  crude  tartar  in  an  oven,  till 
it  is  a  little  fcorched  (not  calcined)  to  evaporate 
fome  of  its  acid  particles  it  will  diffolve  more 
eafily,  and  the  cryftals  will  be  larger  and  whiter 
chan  Gtherwife  they  would  be. 

The  fixed  Salt  ofi  Tartar * 

^ijpAKE  what  quantity  of  crude  tartar  you 
1  dL  pleafe  1  calcine  it  in  a  pot  or  glafs-houfe  :  or 
you  may  put  three  or  four  pounds  of  it  in  ftrong 
brown  paper,  which  tie  up  with  thread,  and  wet 
it  with  water  ;  then  put  it  upon  fome  burning 
charcoals,  and  bury  it  with  more  coals  :  there  let 
it  continue,  till  all  that  is  combuftible  be  confumed, 
and  you  will  find  the  calcined  tartar  in  an  entire 
lump.  Diffolve  it  in  warm  water  ;  then  fdltre  and 
evaporate  the  folution  to  drynefs,  in  a  clean  iron  or 
earthen  pan,  and  that  which  remains  is  the  fixed 
felt  of  tartar  h  ;  whioh  may  be  farther  purified  by 

dift 

i  k  Mr.  Lemery  obtained  four  ounces  of  very  white  and  well 
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diffolution,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  till  in  the 
diffolution  it  leaves  no  feces. 

It  is  a  good  aperitive  fait,  and  ufed  to  draw 
tindlures  from  vegetables  ;  and  is  given  in  all  ob* 
ftrudions.  Its  dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  one 
dram.  Some  think  it  is  of  the  fame  ufe  with  e» 
very  vegetable  fait. 

Let  this  fait  be  laid  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cool 
moifl  place,  and  it  will  attract  the  air,  fo  as  to 
liquify  it,  which,  after  filtration,  we  call  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium.  It  is  endued  with  all  the 
virtues  of  the  fait,  and  is  fome times  dropped  in 
lilly,  bean-cod,  or  orange-flower  water,  to  dear  the 
complexion. 

The  firft  evaporation  of  the  diffolved  tartar  may 
be  made  in  a  clean  iron  pan,  in  which  the  liquor 
ought  to  be  kept  ftirring,  when  it  begins  to  coa¬ 
gulate,  till  the  fait  is  quite  dry  •,  and  if  you  defign 
a  farther  purification,  and  it  is  not  fo  white  as  you 
exped  it,  put  it  into  a  crucible,  which  fet  in  a  little 
charcoal  fire,  (To  that  the  fait  do  not  melt,)  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hours  time  it  will  be  very 
white. 


Soluble 

purified  fait,  from  fixteen  ounces  of  red  tartar  :  he  likewife 
obferves,  that  a  little  more  may  be  drawn  from  the  white  fort. 
Forty  pound  of  good  Rbenijh  tartar,  perfedly  well  calcined  in 
an  open  fire,  after  it  had  been  diitilled  in  a  clofe  veflel,  yielded 
5^0  ten  pounds  four  ounces  of  an  excellent  alkaline  fait. 
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Soluble  Tartar* 

*V  /T  IX  four  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar  1  with  eight 
i-VJL  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  pulverize 
them  together  :  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan, 
whereinto  you  have  poured  three  pounds  of  fpring- 
water ;  boil  them  till  they  are  diffolved,  and  re¬ 
member  to  ftir  them  now  and  then.  Filtre  the 
diffolution  whilft  it  is  warm  ;  evaporate  to  dry- 
nefs,  and  keep  the  remainder  in  a  glafs  well 
Hopped. 

Its  operation  is  cathartic  and  diuretic.  It  is 
given *  in  obflru&ions,  cachexies,  and  dropfies. 
The  dofe  is  from  one  fcruple  to  a  dram,  or  a 
dram  and  a  half,  in  broth,  or  any  other  proper 
vehicle. 

« 

If  you  defire  the  fait  to  cryftallize,  evaporate 
the  liquor  only  till  a  fcum  appears  :  then  in  a 

clean 

3  In  dead  of  fait  of  tartar,  take  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  made 
perfe&ly  pure,  (fee  page  273  )  diffolve  this  it?  water  ;  then  add 
to  it,  while  it  boils,  the  cryftals  of  tartar,  by  little  and  little  at 
a  time,  to  prevent  the  ebullition,  which  always  happens  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two,  from  caufing  the  liqupr  to  run  over  the  fides 
of  the  veil'd.  1  he  proportion  of  the  two  ingredients  cannot 
be  exafily  determined  by  weight,  if  the  alkaline  fait  be  ex¬ 
tremely  pure,  the  cryflals  of  tartar,  or  rather  fine  white  tartar, 
are  in  too  fmall  a  quantity.  It  is  better  to  add  fomewhat 
more  of  the  latter  than  isneceflhry  to  exadl'y  faturate  the  for¬ 
mer  z  and,  if  the  folution  be  fullered  to  cool,  before  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  filtre,  the  fuperlluous  quantity  of  tartar  will  be 
left  upon  it. 
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clean  earthen  pan,  or  wide-mouthed  glafs,  fet  it  in 
a  cold  place  to  fhoot  into  cryflals ;  which  mull  be 
carefully  dried,  and  kept  clofe  flopped,  becaufe 
they  are  apt  to  diflolve. 


Chaly heated  Soluble  Tat* tar* 

HP  A  K  E  half  a  pound  of  the  tindure  of  tartar, 
A  made  with  fteel,  and  put  it  into  a  glafs-body  5 
pour  upon  it  two  ounces  of  the  aforefaid  foluble 


tartar ;  fet  the  mixture  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  to 
evaporate  :  ftir  it  about  fometimes  with  a  clean 
wooden  fpatula  *,  and  when  it  is  dry,  you  will  have 
a  black  powder,  which  keep  in  a  vial  well  flopped. 

It  is  a  good  aperitive,  and  is  endowed  with  all 
the  virtues  of  the  tindure  of  tartar  with  mars, 
according  to  the  defcription  in  the  chapter  of  mars. 
Its  dofe  from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram,  or  one  dram 
and  a  half. 

Be  careful  in  the  drying  of  it,  that  it  be  not 
burnt,  becaufe  burning  deprives  it  of  its  cathartic 
quality. 


% 


Chalybeated  Tartar 


POUR  three  pints  of  fpring-water  into  an 
earthen-pan,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire  to  boil; 
as  foon  as  it  boils,  put  in  half  a  pound  of  cryflals 
of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  fteel  (finely 
powdered  apart)  and  afterwards  ground  together  : 

let 
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let  them  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ftirring  them 
with  a  wooden  fpatula,  till  they  are  diffolved  ;  then 
ftrain  the  mixture,  boiling  hot,  through  a  cotton 
bag,  into  a  clean  pan,  and  fet  it  in  a  cold  place  to 
jfhoot  into  little  greenifh  cryftals. 

It  is  endued  with  the  qualities  of  the  foregoing 
preparations  \  and  its  dofe  from  one  fcruple  to  one 
ciram. 

It  may  be  made  with  the  fait,  or  filings  of  mars  \ 
if  you  put  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  filings  in  the 
place  of  half  an  ounce  of  fait,  and  bake  the  com¬ 
mon  cryftals  of  tartar  to  a  brownnefs,  it  will  diffolve 
with  more  eafe,  and  the  cryftals  will  be  fairer* 

Emetic  Tartar * 

TAKE  cream  of  tartar,  half  a  pound  ;  crocus 
metallorum,  two  ounces  ;  let  them  be  very 
finely  powdered,  and  after  they  are  well  mixed, 
put  them  into  a  glazed  pot,  and  add  two  pounds  of 
fpring  water  \  let  them  boil  feven  or  eight  hours, 
ftir  them  often,  and  as  the  water  waftes,  fupply  it ; 
take  off  the  mixture  from  the  fire,  boiling,  and 
run  it  prefently  through  a  flannel-bag  :  then  evapo-* 
rate  two  thirds  in  a  glafs*body,  in  fand,  and  fet  the 
remainder  in  a  cold  place  to  flioot.  Separate  the 
fuperfiuous  water,  and  evaporate  as  before ;  gather 
the  cryftals,  dry  them  gently,  and  keep  them  in  a 
vial  for  ufe  k. 

It 

k  This  medicine  will  be  uncertain  in  point  of  flrength,  in  pro¬ 
portion 
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It  is  a  gentle  emetic.  Its  dofe  from  three  to  tea 
©r  twelve  grains. 

It  may  be  made  with  crocus  metallorum,  glafs 
of  antimony,  dowers  of  antimony,  or  mercurius 
vitas :  the  cream  of  tartar,  as  before,  being  baked, 
will  render  the  emetic  cryftals  more  large  and 
fair, 

fhe  foluble  emetic  far  tar ; 

PULVERIZE  four  ounces  of  cryftals  of  tartar 
with  one  ounce  of  crocus  metallorum  5  grind 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs 
body  ;  pour  upon  them  half  a  pound  of  fpirit  of 
urine  ;  and  when  the  ebullition  is  well  over,  add 
twelve  ounces  of  fpring- water  :  boil  them  in  a 
fand-heat  feven  or  eight  hours,  fupplying  the  li¬ 
quor  as  it  confumes.  Take  the  liquor  from  the 
fire  as  hot  as  you  can,  and  run  it  through  a  fine 
flannel  bag  :  then  evaporate  it  gently,  till  it  is  dry3 
and  keep  it  in  a  vial  for  ufe. 

It  is  a  very  good  emetic;  The  dofe  is  from 
Four  to  fifteen  grains,  in  broth,  or  thin  water- 
gruel. 

The 

portion  as  more  or  lefs  nitre  is  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  ths 
crocus.  This  inconvenience  may  be  remedied,  by  previoufly  e- 
dulcorating  the  crocus  with  boiling  hot  water.  Some  chemift# 
are  accuftomed  to  make  it  with  glafs  of  antimony,  which  is  full 
as  effectual  as  the  wafhed  crocus  metallorum*  and  lefs  apt  to  dif; 
colour  the  cream  of  tartar. 
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The  fpirit  of  urine  partly  fatiates  the  acidity 
of  the  tartar,  by  which  it  more  readily  dififolves. 
Take  care  to  dry  it  without  burning. 

The  emetic  and  cathartic  fait  of  Tartar. 

TAKE  of  fait  of  tartar,  half  a  pound  *  era-* 
cus  metallorum,  two  ounces  ;  make  them 
both  into  line  powder,  and  mix  them  well  ;  put 
them  into  a  crucible,  and  let  them  melt  together 
half  an  hour  ;  then  take  the  matter  from  the  fire, 
and  dififolve  it  in  clean  water  :  filtre  the  diflfolution, 
and  evaporate,  till  a  fkin  appears :  then  drop 
gradually  into  it,  oil  of  vitriol,  till  the  ebullition 
ceafes,  and  over  a  gentle  heat  of  fand,  evaporate 
to  drynefs  :  ftir  it,  in  the  evaporation,  with  a  glafs 
ipatula,  or  clean  tobacco-pipe  *,  and  when  the  fait 
is  cold,  put  it  up  into  a  wide-mouthed  vial,  well 
flopped,  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  a 
febrifuge,  given  with  good  fuccefs  in  tertian  and 
quartan  agues ;  alfo  in  dropfies,  feurvy,  jaundice, 
and  hypochondriac  melancholy.  The  dofe  is  from 
three  to  fifteen  grains. 

The  evaporation  will  be  beil  performed  in 
a  glafs  cucurbit  ;  becaufe  the  infpifiation  of  the  oil 
of  vitriol  would  prey  upon  the  glazing  of  an 
earthen  veffel,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  medicine. 


Viiriolatei 
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Vitriolated  "Tartar . 

Y)  U  T  what  quantity  of  oil  of  tartar  you  pleafe 
into  a  glafs  cucurbit ;  drop  gradually  upon  it 
rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  till  the  ebullition  ceafes  : 
then  evaporate  the  humidity  in  a  gentle  heat  of 
fand,  and  there  will  remain  a  very  white  vitriola¬ 
ted  tartar,  which  keep  in  a  wide-mouthed  glafs 
well  flopped. 

It  is  a  little  cathartic  and  diuretic,  and  a  good 

aperitive  :  it  is  given  in  quartans,  in  fcrophulous  and 
hypochondriacal  cafes.  ^ 

It  may  be  made  of  pure  fait  of  tartar  indead 
of  the  oil,  dropping  the  oil  of  vitriol  upon  the 
fait,  and  dirring  it  with  a  glafs  fpatula,  or  clean 
tobacco-pipe,  till  the  fermentation  is  over  :  but 
take  care  you  do  not  evaporate  too  much,  led  you 
deprive  it  of  the  acidity  it  ought  to  retain. 

■  i  ■ 

The  Soap  of  Tartar . 

HPAKE  Rhenifh-wine  tartar,  or  cream  of  tar- 
**•  tar,  and  falt-petre,  of  each  one  pound,  in 
powder  ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  put  them 
into  a  red  hot  crucible  by  a  fpoonful  at  a  time  : 
when  the  mixture  is  melted,  take  it  out  with  a  little 
iron  ladle,  and  put  it  into  a  warm  earthen  pan,  ad¬ 
ding  to  it  as  much  warm  water  as  is  neceflary  to 
diffolve  it  :  filtre  and  dry  it  into  a  fair,  which 
grind  into  an  impalpable  powder,  or  as  fine  as 

X  pollibly 

i 


i 
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pofiibly  you  can  •,  then  put  it  into  a  wide- mouthed 
glafs,  and  expofe  it  to  the  air,  till  it  is  a  little 
moiftened,  which  it  will  fufficiently  be  in  fixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the 
moidnefs  or  drynefs  of  the  weather  :  then  put  to 
each  pound  of  the  fait,  four  ounces  of  redlified 
oil  of  turpentine  ;  dir  them  well  together  with  a 
wooden  fpatula,  till  they  feem  to  be  incorporated  : 
then  fet  the  mixture  afide,  and  cover  it  to  keep 
out  the  duff.  Stir  it  well  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  till  you  perceive  the  oil  and  fait  incorporated, 
and  of  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup  :  if  it  wants  oil 
to  make  it  of  that  confidence,  add  more. 

This  foap  is  an  excellent  diuretic,  and  fomething 
cathartic,  and  is  given  in  the  done  and  gravel  in 
the  bladder  or  kidneys.  Its  dofe  from  one  fcruple 
to  a  dram,  in  a  little  fine  fugar.  It  is  called  the 
corrector  of  vegetables,  and  the  chief  ingredient 
which  corrects  the  opium  in  Starkey’ s  or  Mat - 
thews’ s  pill. 

The  fik  may  be  evaporated  in  a  clean  iron 
pan  ;  and  if  it  be  a  little  moidened  by  the  air, 
before  the  oil  is  put  to  it,  their  union  will  be  faci¬ 
litated  thereby.  You  may  alfo  didill  the  oil  of 
turpentine  from  aromatic  herbs  and  fpices,  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  fcent.  The  older  the  foap  is,  the 
better  it  is  :  I  have  feveral  ounces  of  it  by  me  now, 
which  I  made  in  the  year  1665  »  and  I  value  it  as;“ 
much  as  its  weight  in  gold. 

Another 
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Another  Method  of  making  Soap  of  Tartar, 
according  to  Mr.  Geoffroy.  v 

inpAKE  of  the  pureft  and  ftrongeft  fixed  alka- 
'  line  fait,  ten  ounces:  heat  it  gently  in  acru- 

Icible,  till  it  is  almofb  red  hot:  then  put  it  into 
an  iron  mortar  made  exceedingly  hot ;  and  grind 
it,  as  expeditioufiy  as  you  can,  into  a  fine  pow¬ 
der,  with  a  hot  iron  peftle.  To  this  fait,  while 
diot,  add  gradually  eight  ounces  and  a  half  of  ethe¬ 
real  oil  of  turpentine  :  the  oil  will  immediately, 
iwith  a  hilling  noife,  diffufe  itfelf  intimately  through 
)the  fait,  and  form  with  it  a  truly  faponaceous  mafs. 

If  this  foap  is  not  immediately  ufed,  a  larger 
quantity  of  oil  may  be  added,  to  give  it  a  foftifh 
[[confidence  ;  for,  with  time,  it  dries  and  hardens 
iconfiderablyd* 


Method  of  preparing  Soap  without  Fire ' 
according  to  Mr.  Geoffroy. 

|  rn  A  K  E  five  pound  of  well  calcined  lime,  and 
^  -»•  ten  pound  of  Alicant  kelp.  Powder  the 
I  fait,  and  break  the  lime  into  pieces  as  big  as  an 
egg  :  put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  cover 
it  with  the  fait  :  moiden  the  mixture  with  warm 
water,  which  gradually  fprinkleon  it,  till  the  lime 
is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  meal  :  then  dir  the  whole 
well  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  and  pour  on  eighteen 
1  or  nineteen  pints  of  water  ;  leave  the  mixture  to 

X  2  fettle 
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fettle  for  twelve  hours  •,  then  filtre  the  lye.  Pour 

upon  the  remainder  ten  pints  of  water  ;  boil  it  im 

an  iron  pan  for  an  hour  •,  then  filtre  the  liquor,  and] 
return  it  to  the  iron  pan,  which  fet  over  a  good! 

fire  :  as  the  liquor  evaporates,  add,  by  degrees, 

all  the  fir  ft  lye.  Continue  the  evaporation,  till  a 
pellicle  forms  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  liquor 
and  a  drop  of  it,  let  fall  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  in- 
ftantly  appears  covered  with  a  fkin.  Then  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  fire,  and  put  it  in  glafs  veffcls,  to 
be  keptclofe  (topped  till  ufed. 

Point  one  part  of  this  lixivium  upon  two  parts 
of  any  exprefled  oil,  in  a  (tone  pan  :  ftir  them,  with 
a  wooden  fpatula,  till  they  come  to  the  confiftence 
of  thick  cream  :  let  this  ftand  for  four  or  five  days, 
ftirring  it  every  now  and  then  y  and  it  will  become 
a  perfect  foap  m.” 


<£  Method 

1  At  this  time,  the  liquor  will  corrode  the  pan,  and  grow 
black  ;  but  if  the  lye  be  kept  in  glafs  veffels  for  three  or  fouu 
days,  it  will  depofite  a  black  fediment,  and  grow  clear  and  fit 
for  ufe. 

m  The  facility  and  fmallnefs  of  expence  of  preparing  foap  af¬ 
ter  this  manner,  ieem  well  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  fcap- 
boiler.  The  method  is  certainly  practicable  to  advantage,  and 
requires  no  more  than  a  fuitable  apparatus,  to  agitate  and  {tin 
the  ingredients  well  together ;  and  there  teems  to  be  no  othen 

fecret  in  the  affair,  than  to  be  fure  to  have  your  lye  of  a  due 

degree  of  ftrength. 
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1  “  Method  of  making  hard  Oil-Soap  with 

71  • 

rire. 

WBg  / 

3  — _ 

1  nPAKE  Ruffian  pot-afhes,  and  well -burnt  fre Hi 
lime,  of  each  one  pound  :  reduce  the  pot- 
!  afhes  to  fine  powder,  and  fprinkle  the  lime  with  a 
S  little  water,  which  will  make  it  fall  into  powder. 
Then  mix  them  well  together  in  an  earthen  pan  : 
pour  on  the  mixture  a  gallon  of  boiling  hot  water ; 
and  ftir  the  whole  well  together.  When  the  lye 
is  perfectly  fettled  and  fine,  which  will  be  in  four 
or  five  hours,  decant  it  for  ufe.  Upon  the  feces 
pour  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  and  proceed  as 
before.  In  order  to  know  the  ftrength  of  your  lye, 
pour  a  pint  of  common  water,  into  a  bottle,  of 
fuch  a  fize,  that  the  liquor  may  rife  fome  height 
into  its  neck,  and  mark  the  place  with  a  diamond  : 
fill  the  bottle  with  the  firfi:  lye  up  to  the  mark  ; 
and  for  every  quarter  of  an  ounce  that  it  weighs 
above  fixteen  ounces  troy-weight,  add  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  the  fecond  lye  to  every  pint  of  the  firfi: : 
this  will  nearly  reduce  the  lye  to  a  proper  ftrength 
for  making  of  foap.  If  upon  weighing  a  fecond 
time,  it  fhould  prove  too  heavy,  add  more  of  the 
weak  lye  :  but  if  it  fhould  be  a  fmall  matter  lighter 
than  the  ftandard  weight,  it  is  of  no  confequence. 
All  the  inftruments  employed  in  this  procefs  fhould 
be  either  of  wood,  earthen-ware,  or  glafs.  If  iron 
or  pewter  be  employed,  the  lye  will  corrode  them, 

X  3  and 
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and  grow  black  :  but  upon  (landing,  depofite  afe- 
diment,  grow  clear  again,  and  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Take  nine  pound  of  the  above  lye,  and  three 
pound  of  any  frcfh-drawn  expreffed  oil.  Let  them 
fimmer  together  for  fome  hours,  and  they  will 
unite.  Boil  the  liquor  a  little,  and  it  will  grow 
tranfparent  and  (limy,  and,  when  cold,  appear  like 
jelly  :  throw  in,  by  little  at  a  time,  fome  common 
fait,  till  it  lofes  its  fliminefs.  Continue  the  boil¬ 
ing,  till  a  drop  of  it  on  a  tile  coagulates,  and  the 
water  runs  from  it :  put  out  the  fire,  and  the  foap 
will  gradually  arife  on  the  top  of  the  liquor  :  before 
it  is  quite  cold,  pour  it  into  a  wooden  mould  with 
a  cloth  bottom  :  at  length,  take  it  our,  and  lay  it 
afide  till  it  is  grown  of  fufiicient  hardnefsd* 

€C  Method  of  Purifying  Soap  for  Medicinal 

Ufi- 

LICE  one  pound  of  pure,  dry,  hard,  Genoa , 
Aiic ant ,  or  any  other  oil-foap,  into  a  clean  pew¬ 
ter  veffcl  :  pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of  redlified 
fpirit  of  wine  :  place  the  veffel  in  balneo  maria, 
and  apply  fuch  a  degree  of  heat,  as  may  make  the 

fpirit  boil,  when  it  will  foon  diflolve  the  foap. 
Let  the  veffel  (land  clofe  covered  in  a  warm  place, 
till  the  liquor  has  grown  perfectly  clear ;  if  any  oily 
matter  fwim  upon  the  furface,  carefully  fcum  it  off. 
Then  decant  the  folution  from  the  feces  ;  return 
the  limpid  liquor  into  the  pewter  veffel,  or  dill  y 

lute 
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f  lute  on  its  head,  and  difbill  off  all  the  fpirit  that 
t  will  rife  in  the  heat  of  a  water.bath.  Expofe  the 
;  remainder  to  a  dry  air  for  a  few  days,  and  it  will 
“become  a  white,  opaque,  and  fomewhat  friable 
£  mafs,  having  little  or  no  fmell,  and  proving,  upon 
i  examination,  not  in  any  degree  acrimonious,  but 
i  quite  mild  and  foft,  and  confequently  well  fitted 
|  for  medicinal  purpofes.  If  there  has  been  too  much 
i  common  or  alkaline  fait  in  the  foap,  it  will  be  fe~ 

•  parated  in  the  feces.” 

The  dijlilled  Oil  and  Spirit  of  Tartar. 

FILL  an  earthen  or  coated  glafs  retort,  half 
full  with,  cream  of  tartar  ;  place  it  in  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace,  and  lute  to  it  a  receiver  n  ;  let 

X  4  the 

a  In  the  diflillation  cf  tartar,  a  large  portion  of  elaftic  va¬ 
pour  is  generated,  which,  unlefs  a  great  deal  of  care  be  taken, 
certainly  burfts  the  drilling  yeflels,  if  dole  luted.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  a  long  pipe  may  be  perpendicularly  inferted  at  th* 
jundures  of  the  veffels,  through  the  luting,  fo  as  to  allow'  a 
free  exit  for  the  incoercible  vapour,  while  the  diflilled  liquors, 
not  rding  fo  high,  are  condenfed  in  the  pipe,  and  conveyed 
into  the  recipient.  See  Hales's  Veget.  Stat.  vol.  ii,  p.  281. 

This  contrivance  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  may  at  firft  bo 
cxpeded  :  for  the  luting  becomes  foft  and  ufelefs,  from  the  li¬ 
quid  matters  which  fall  from  the  pipe,  penetrating  it.  This 
inconvenience  likewife  happens  if  the  common  veffels  are  madeufe 
of ;  and  Boerhaaue  mentions  this  accident  as  unavoidable.  But,  if 
inilead  of  a  common  recipient  a  tubulated  one  be  made  ufe  of,  or 
an  adopter,  into  the  extreme  orifice  of  which  a  tube  fomewhat 

bent 
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the  fire  of  the  firfl  degree  be  for  three  or  Four 
hours,  then  increafe  it  to  the  fecond  three  hours 
longer,  and  on  to  the  third  three  or  four  hours 
more  ,  at  laft  to  the  fourth  degree,  where  keep  it, 
till  no  fumes  afcend  into  the  receiver,  in  which  you 
will  find  a  fetid  oil  and  fpirit :  you  may  feparate 
the  oil  by  fikring  it  through  a  coffin  of  paper. 
Then  put  the  fpirit  into  a  long-boiled  retort,  and 
in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  rectify  it,  and  feparate  the 
phlegm  which  comes  over  after  the  fubtile  fpirit  °. 

To  make  this  fpirit  more  aperitive  and  excel- 
lent,  to  three  parts  of  the  oil  and  fpirit,  which 
your  cliflillation  produced,  put  one  part  of  fpiritus 
nitri  dulcis  \  fliake  them  well  in  the  receiver,  and 
put  them  carefully  into  a  clean  glafs  retort,  which 
fet  in  a  fand-furnace  j  fit  and  lute  on  a  receiver, 

and 

bent  at  one  end  is  to  be  inferted,  and  the  juncture  fecured  with 
a  bladder  5  the  diftillation  may  be  performed  with  eafe  and 
fafety. 

There  is  no  necefiity  of  coating  the  glafs  retort,  provided  it 
be  placed  in  a  fand  furnace,  the  heat  of  which  is  fufhcient,  and 
likewife  more  eafiiy  regulated  than  the  lire  of  a  reverberatory. 
Crude  tartar,  either  white  or  red,  provided  it  be  clean,  is  full 
as  good  as  cream  of  tartar. 

0  Mr.  Lemery  fays,  that  forty-eight  ounces  of  tartar  will 
yield  four  ounces  of  phlegm,  eight  ounces  of  fpirit,  and  three 
ounces  of  oil  ;  and  that  from  the  black  mafs  which  remains  in 
the  bottom  of  the  diflilling  veffel,  and  weighs  two  and  thirty 
ounces,  you  may  extraft  twelve  ounces  of  fixed  fait.  It  is  pretty 
remarkable,  that  this  is  the  only  inftance  fpoke  of  by  chemical 
writers  of  procuring  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  from  vegetable  matters 
without  expofmg  them  to  the  open  air. 
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and  give  it  a  fire  of  the  firft  degree,  till  the  lute 
be  dry  :  then  advance  to  the  fecond  ;  in  which 
you  will  have  a  moft  penetrating  and  grateful  fpirit3 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  diaphoretics 
that  I  know.  It  is  alio  diuretic  and  anodyne.  It 
is  given  in  the  palfy,  epilepfy,  afthma,  hyfterical 
maladies,  icurvy,  and  in  fevers,  with  good  fuccefs. 
Its  dofe  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drams,  in  any 
proper  vehicle. 

The  phlegm  may  be  feparated  either  at  the  firft 
diftillation,  or  in  its  re&ification  :  if  at  the  firft  di- 
ftillation,  put  on  the  receiver,  without  luting  it  ; 
and  when  the  white  fumes  appear,  change,  and  lute 
on  the  receiver. 


A  V^atile  Salt  of  "Tartar . 

qpAKE  the  lees  of  wine  and  dry  them 
A  gently ;  when  dry,  beat  them  into  grofs 
powder  :  fill  a  glafs  coated,  or  earthen  retort,  half 
full  with  them  ;  place  it  in  a  reverberating  furnace, 
give  it  a  gentle  fire  to  drive  off  the  phlegm  which 
firft  comes  over  ;  and  when  you  perceive  fumes  to 
rife,  fit  and  lute  on  the  receiver,  augmenting  the 
fire  gradually  ;  till  at  laft,  with  the  moft  extreme 

de- 


p  Lees  of  wine  differ  greatly  from  tartar  :  they  fubflde  from 
the  vinous  liquor  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  veffel,  before 
the  tartar  begins  to  fhoot  to  its  fides.  Upon  diftillation  with 
water  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  inftruments  that 
effential  oils  are  drawn,  they  yield  a  large  portion  of  inflammable 
fpirit,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil. 
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degree,  no  more  fumes  will  arife.  Then  let  all 
cool,  and  take  off  the  receiver,  in  which  you  will 
find  a  whitifh  liquor,  which  contains  the  volatile 
fair,  and  upon  it  will  fwim  a  little  fetid  oil :  put 
it  into  a  phial,  and  with  a  little  clean  water  rince 
out  the  fait  which  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  re¬ 
cipient,  and  put  it  to  the  reft:  then  put  them  into 
a  coffin  of  brown  paper,  and  the  fpirit  with  the 
fait  will  pafs  through,  and  leave  the  oil  in  the 


coffin. 

Put  the  fpirit  into  a  long  matrafs  ;  fit  to  it  a 
head  and  receiver  \  lute  the  joints  well,  and  with  a 
gentle  heat  of  fand  fublime  the  fait  into  the  head  : 
when  it  is  pretty  well  charged,  take  off  that  head, 
and  prefently  fit  on  another ;  and  '^ntinue  the  fame 
degree  of  fire,  kill  the  fait  begins  to  melt :  then 
change  the  head,  and  augment  the  heat  a  little,  to 
diftill  the  volatile  fpirit  of  tartar.  When  the  drops 
are  infipid,  take  off  the  receiver,  and  keep  the 
fpirit  from  the  air  in  a  vial  well  flopped,  becaufe 
of  its  volatility,  as  alfo  the  fait  *,  for  if  the  leaft  air 
be  admitted,  the  fait  will  relent. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Its 
dofe  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram.  It  is  a  medi¬ 
cine  much  efteemed  by  many  phyficians*,  and  is 
given  in  the  palfy,  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  tertian  and 
quartan  agues  :  It  opens  all  obftruftions,  and  pro¬ 
vokes  the  terms.  The  volatile  fpirit  is  fome  of 
the  phlegm  impregnated  with  the  fait,  and  endued 

with 
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with  the  fame  virtues,  and  given  from  ten  drops 
to  two  ferupies. 

If  you  can  have  fuch  lees  as  the  juice  is  prefled 
out  of  by  thofe  who  make  vinegar,  it  will  fave 
you  the  labour  of  drying  them,  and  will  be  alto¬ 
gether  as  good  for  this  operation  :  and  if  in  the 
rectification,  you  defire  to  preferve  the  fait  in  a  dry 
form,  you  mu  ft  be  watchful  ;  and  when  you  fee 
the  fait  have  the  leaft  inclination  to  d'i Ablution, 
you  mu  ft  change  the  head,  prefently  take  out  the 
fait,  and  put  it  into  a  dry  phial,  well  flopping  it, 
to  preferve  it  from  the  air,  which  would  prefently 
diffolve  it  :  but  if  fo  much  water  come  over  with 
it,  as  to  render  it  in  a  liquid  form,  it  then  has  the 
fame  effc6l  with  the  fait,  being  given  in  a  greater 
dofe. 

If  after  the  redlification,  you  feparate  the  phlegm 
from  the  oil,  and  return  the  volatile  fpirit  upon  it, 
and  put  to  them  a  third  of  their  weight  of  fweet 
fpirit  of  nitre  :  digeft  them  in  a  double  veflel  two 
or  three  days,  in  a  gentle  heat :  then  unlute  the 
veflel,  and  fit  and  lute  on  a  head,  with  its  re¬ 
ceiver ;  you  will  obtain,  with  a  gentle  heat,  a 
moft  excellent  and  penetrating  fait  and  fpirit. 

Another  volatile  Salt  of  T nr  tar . 


TAKE  the  fatiated  fait  of  tartar,  fdeferibed  to 
-A-  make  the  true  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  fill 
a  coated  retort  half  full  with  it  *  place  it  in  an  open 

furnace. 
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furnace,  lute  on  a  receiver,  and  give  a  gradual  fire  ; 
obferving  the  fame  method  as  in  the  former  ope¬ 
ration,  both  in  the  diftilling  and  rectification. 

tincture  of  \ Tartar » 

PUT  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar  into  a  crucible, 
which  place  in  a  melting  furnace,  and  let  it 
heat  gradually,  till  it  is  of  a  white  melting  heat  % 
cover  it  well  with  coals,  and  keep  it  in  the  molt  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  fire,  five  or  fix  hours  :  then  pour 
the  matter  into  a  warm  mortar,  and  whilfb  warm, 
powder  it,  and  put  it  into  a  matrafs,  heated  upon 
warm  fand,  to  preferve  it  from  breaking  with  the 
hot  fait  :  then  pour  upon  it  twenty  ounces  of  tar- 
tarized  fpirit  of  wine  ;  invert  and  lute  well  to  it 
another  matrafs,  to  make  a  double  veflfcl.  Make  a 
gentle  fire,  and  let  the  whole  fim trier  fix  or  feven 
hours,  and  in  that  time  the  fpirit  will  acquire  a  good 
tindlure  :  which  when  cold,  put  into  a  phial,  and 
keep  it  well  flopped  q. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It  is 
an  excellent  aperitive,  and  a  good  anti-fcorbutic. 
Its  dofe  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  in  any  con¬ 
venient  vehicle.  Melt  not  lefs  than  one  pound 

of 

*  This  tedious  procefs  is  defcribed,  under  the  name  of  Eel - 
wont's  tin&ure  of  fait  of  tartar,  by  Boerhaave  in  his  Elem.  Chem . 
Proc.  80.  in  the  mofi  minute  and  circumhantial  manner.  But 
however  exactly  the  operation  be  performed,  the  fpirit  will  re¬ 
ceive  no  colour  from  the  fait,  unlcfs  the  fait  retains  fome  of  the 

oil 
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•  '  I 

of  the  fait,  becaufe  it  waftes  confiderably  by  long 
fufion  ;  and  be  fare  that  your  fpirit  of  wine  be  to¬ 
tally  dephlegmated,  otherwife  your  tindlure  will 
not  be  full. 

The  fecret  Corrector. 

T  Have  before  taught  you  how  to  make  a  very 
-*•  good  foap  of  tartar  ;  but  this,  which  follows, 
I  have  kept  many  years  tor  private  experiments  : 
and  indeed  it  has  afforded  me  abundance  of  fa- 
tisfa&ion. 

Take  cream  of  tartar,  and  purified  nitre,  ana 
three  pounds  ;  powder  and  mix  them,  and  put 
them  by  fpoonfuls  into  a  red  hot  crucible  :  when' 
the  matter  is  melted,  diffolve  it  in  warm  water, 
filtre  the  diffolution,  and  evaporate  to  a  dry  fait, 
and  put  it  into  a  clean  glafs  body,  and  add  three 
times  its  weight  of  pure  diftilled  vinegar,  (by  half 
a  pint  at  a  time  ;)  fliake  the  glafs,  and  place  it  in 
a  fand  furnace ;  then  draw  off  the  liquor,  which 
will  be  an  infipid  phlegm  :  diffolve  the  fait  again 

in 

\ 

oil  of  the  vegetable,  from  which  it  was  prepared,  or  has  got  a 
tinge  from  fome  of  the  fuel  falling  into  the  crucible,  or  from 
the  fmoke  of  the  coals,  as  Geoffrey  and  others  have  observed. 
This  preparation  therefore  may  be  made  without  the  long  and 
tedious  fufion  ordered  above,  by  taking  a  quantity  of  crude 
tartar,  and  calcining  it,  as  dire&ed  in  the  making  of  fait  of 
tartar,  to  a  grey ifh  and  almofl  white  afh  ;  at  which  time,  it  is 
become  fufficiently  faline  to  impart  to  a  fpirit  a  notable  degree  of 
acrimony,  and  retains  oil  enough  to  give  it  the  defired  colour. 
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in  fpring-water ;  filtre  and  evaporate  as  before ; 
powder  the  fait,  and  put  it  into  a  clean  body,  ad¬ 
ding  three  times  its  weight  of  pure  diftijled  vi¬ 
negar,  and  draw  it  off  as  before.  Repeat  thefe  o- 
perations,  till  the  fait  has  no  feces,  and  the  di- 
fbilled  vinegar  comes  off  as  acid  as  when  put  on. 
This  is  the  foliated  fait  of  tartar,  which  readily  dif- 
folves  in  fpirit  of  wine  r. 

To  this  foliated  fait,  put  as  much  fpirit  of  wine 
as  will  diifolve  it ;  let  it  fettle,  and  decant  the  fpi¬ 
rit  *,  draw  off  the  remaining  fpirit  by  a  gentle  heat. 
Take  one  pound  of  this  fait,  and  of  offa  alba  (made 
with  fpirit  of  wine  and  fpirit  of  urine)  half  a 
pound  ;  grind  them  well  together,  and  add  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  fpirit  of  wine,  impregnated  with  an 
dfential  oil,  (according  to  your  intended  ufe  ;)  as 

oil 

\ 

r  This  fait  may  be  more  conveniently  made  by  taking  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  vinegar  at  firil,  and  then  gradually  adding 
the  fait  to  it :  one  pound  of  the  latter  requires  about  twenty  of 
the  former.  It  is  likewife  lefs  troublefome,  and  much  more  ex¬ 
peditious,  to  evaporate  the  phlegm  of  the  vinegar  in  a  ihallow, 
broad,  Hone  or  glafs  veffel,  than  to  draw  it  ©fF  in  retorts.  If 
the  fait  be  required  white  and  foliated,  it  fhould  be  kept  juft 
melted  over  the  fire  for  fomedme,  afterwards  difFolved  in  water, 
filtred  and  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  at  laft  diffolved  in  highly 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  again  filtered  and  infpiffated  i  when 
being  melted,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  fome  time,  it  will 
flioot  into  white  leaves  fomewhat  refembling  talk.  Sennsrtus 
and  fome  others,  purify  this  fait  to  a  very  great  degree  of  white- 
nefs :  but  Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this  labour  is  not  only 
uielefs,  but  likewife  detrimental.  See  fome  further  remarks  OR 
this  procefs  in  p.  55,  and  303,  of  Pbarmacop ,  Reform, 
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oil  oF  turpentine,  juniper,  faffafras,  mint,  marjo¬ 
ram,  favin,  cloves,  cinnamon,  &c.  Put  them  into 
a  body,  with  its  head  and  receiver  ;  lute  the  joints, 
and  draw  off  the  fpirit  of  wine,  with  fo  very 
gentle  a  heat  in  afhes,  as  will  only  elevate  the  fpi¬ 
rit,  and  leave  the  oil  with  the  fait  :  impregnate 
the  fpirit  with  more  oil,  and  return  it  upon  the 
fait.  Repeat  the  operation,  till  your  fait  is  become 
afoap.  This  is  the  grand  fecret  corredor  of  vege¬ 
tables,  animals,  and  minerals  :  for  the  ufe  of  it,  I 
refer  you  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  George  Starkey 9s 
Corollary  Appendix  to  his  Pyrotecbny  ajferted  and 
illufirated. 

If  you  can  have  patience,  and  proceed  carefully, 
you  may  volatize  every  grain  of  this  fait :  I  have 
often  done  it,  and  with  pleafure  feen  the  good 
effeds  of  it,  in  a  medicine  only  prepared  by 
myfelfi 

C  H  A  P.  XVII. 

Of  Aloes. 

IT  is  the  juice  of  a  plant  called  femper  vive, 
which  grows  in  Egypt ,  the  ifland  of  Socotora  in 
the  P  erfian-Gulph ,  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  in  the 
JVeft-lndies ,  and  other  places.  That  of  Socotora  is 
accounted  the  bed,  becaufe  they  tranfplant  and  cul¬ 
tivate  it ;  but  in  other  places  they  ufe  the  plant 
wild,  as  they  find  it.  Every  country  produces  two 

forts 
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forts  of  it,  viz.  that  made  of  the  juice  which  drops 
from  the  plant  by  incifion,  and  that  made  of  the 
exprefied  juice.  Hepatic  aloes  is  that  fort  made  by 
incifion  in  all  countries,  and  takes  its  name  from 
its  fimilitude  to  the  liver  s. 

The  hiftory  of  this  plant  is  very  well  worth 
readings  its  fudden  and  vaft  increafe  feven  to  twen¬ 
ty  feet  high,  with  a  ftem  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh) 
and  that  in  a  very  few  days,  is  very  furprizing ! 
but  fuch  a  one  Dr.  Brown  faw  in  the  gardens  of 
Conte  Augujiino  Giufto ,  at  Verona.  Vid.  his  Travels. 
p.  202.  And  the  like  alfo  was,  not  many  years 
fince,  in  a  garden  at  Lambeth.  Vid .  etiam  Petri 
Borellii  Obfervat.  Cent .  i,  Obferv.  i. 


ExtraEi 

8  There  are  two  forts  of  aloes,  the  Socotorine,  or  finer  aloes, 
and  the  caballine,  or  coarfer.  The  Socotorine  is  bright,  fiiining, 
friable  in  the  winter,  pliable  in  the  fummer,  of  a  yellowifh 
red  colour,  with  a  purple  call  :  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  of  a 
bright  golden  colour,  of  an  aromatic,  bitter  tafte,  and  ftrong, 
but  not  ungrateful,  fmell.  The  inferior  fort  of  aloes  may  be 
further  divided  into  hepatic  and  caballine,  which  are  both  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  fame  plant,  and  differ  only  in  purity  :  the  firff 
is  made  of  the  finer  juice  decanted  from  the  feces  ;  the  latter 
from  the  remainder.  Both  thefe  forts  are  eafily  diftinguifhed, 
by  their  ilrong,  difagreeable  fmell,  from  the  Socotorine  ;  though 
fometimes  they  are  fo  artfully  managed,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiih-* 
ed  by  the  eye.-  Mr.  Boulduc  obferves,  that  the  hepatic  aloes 
contains  more  refin  than  the  Socotorine  ;  that  this  refin  has  little.* 
if  any  purgative  virtue,  andthat  the  hepatic  purges  more,  though 
with  lefs  irritation  than  the  other. 
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Ext  raff  of  Aloes . 

ISSO  LYE  what  quantity  of  Socotorine,  or 
hepatic  aloes,  you  pleafe,  in  the  diddled 
water  of  rofes,  fuccory,  borage,  or  any  other ; 

v 

filtre  the  difiolution  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  eva¬ 
porate  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract.  A  better 
extraft  is  made  with  fpirit  of  wine ;  but  the  bed 
is  made  with  tindlure  of  tartar,  which  not  only 
corrects  the  crudity  of  the  aloes,  but  the  pure  fait 
of  tartar,  which  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  impregna¬ 
ted  with,  will  preferve  it  in  its  full  virtue,  and  due 
confidence,  very  many  years; 

If  the  aloes  be  very  good,  it  will  almod  all  did 
folve,  leaving  nothing  behind  it,  but  fome  dirt, 
which  accidentally  falls  into  the  juice  in  drying. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  M  Y  R  R  H» 

TT  is  a  refinous  gummy  juice,  which  drops  from 
A  a  little  thorny  tree  by  incifion.  The  bed  is  in 
tranfparent  Imooth  drops  ;  and  when  new,  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  but  in  time  becomes  yellow,  but 
continues  tranfparent,  and  breaks  with  little  white 
fpecksin  it :  fuch  as  this  is  not  often  met  with  ;  but 
of  fuch  as  is  commonly  vendible,  chufe  that  which  is 
yellow,  or  red,  bitter,  tranfparent,  and  of  a  grateful 
fmell t. 

Y  It 

t  From  frefh  myrrh  an  effentiai  oil  may  be  obtained,  by  di- 
flilling  it  with  water  in  the  common  manner,  exattly  refembling 
the  myrrh  in  tafte  and  fmell.  Hoffman  [Obferwat.  Phyffo- 
chem.  lib.  i.  obf.  «j.)  greatly  recommends  the  ufe  of  this  oil  in 
the  allhma,  and  as  a  prefervative  in  epidemic  diforders. 
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It  grows  in  Abyjfme  in  Africa ,  and  Moco  in 
Afia :  thac  of  Abyffine  comes  through  Egypt  into 
Europe ;  and  that  from  Moco,  by  the  caravans  to 
Aleppo ,  &c. 


TAnAure  of  Myrrh. 

PUT  into  a  matrafs  of  fine  myrrh,  in  pow¬ 
der,  one  pound  ;  of  fpirit  of  wine,  four 
pounds  :  invert  another  glafs  into  the  mouth  of 
the  matrafs,  to  make  a  double  vefiel  ;  lute  the 
jundture,  and  fet  the  veiled  in  a  gentle  heat  of 
fand,  till  the  tincture  is  extracted.  Shake  the  ma¬ 
terials  well  together  two  or  three  times  every  day, 
and  let  the  fpirit  be  charged  with  a  full  red  before 
you  pour  it  off  from  the  myrrh,  which  will  require 

two  or  three  days  time  u. 

This  tin&ure  is  fudorific  and  aperitive:  it  is 
given  in  the  apoplexy,  lethargy,  and  palfy  ;  is 
good  to  expedite  womens  labour,  and  is  often  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly.  Its  dofe  is  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  drops,  in  a  proper  vehicle. 

Oil 


»  Myrrh  diflolves  freely  in  boiling  water,  but  about  one  third, 
or  foraewhat  lefs,  fubfides  as  the  liquor  cools  :  this  part,  if  the 
myrrh  be  very  pure,  is  almoft  wholly  taken  up  by  fpirit  of  wine. 
—I  have  oftimes  made  an  excellent  and  fragrant  tincture  of 
myrrh,  by  grofly  pulverizing  fome  of  the  frefher  and  purer 
forts,  and  then  expofing  it  to  the  a&ion  of  a  dry  air,  in  a  ihady 
place,  for  a  few  days ;  when  it  was  again  pulverized,  andexpofed 
as  before,  for  a  longer  time,  and  then  a  pure  rectified  fpirit 
poured  on  it,  which  foon  extracted,  without  the  affiftance  of  any 
heat,  a  deep-coloured  tindture,  containing  in  a  very  eminent  de¬ 
cree,  the  fragrant  fmell,  and  bitter  aromatic  take,  of  the  myrrh. 
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Oil  of  Myrrh  by  Dift illation. 

t^ill  a  retort  half  full  with  coarfe  myrrh, 
place  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  Jute  to  it  a 
receiver  ;  give  it  fire  by  degrees,  to  the  greateft 
[height  :  when  the  fumes  ceafe,  let  out  the  fire,  and 
in  the  receiver  you  will  have  a  fetid  oil  and  an  acid 
Spirit  w. 

'  The  oil  is  externally  applied  to  bring  fcubborn 
ulcers  to  fuppuration.  The  fpirit  is  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic.  Its  dofe  is  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
drops,  in  a  proper  vehicle.  You  may  rectify  the 
Oil  and  fpirit  together,  and  then  feparate  them  : 
then  put  to  the  fpirit  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight 
rf  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis,  and  redify  them  ;  by  which 
the  fpirit  will  be  rendered  more  agreeable  both  in 
fmell  and  taile,  and  likewife  more  aperitive. 

I  Oil  of  Myrrh  per  deliquium , 

BOIL  eggs,  till  they  are  hard;  fplit  them  in 
the  middle,  and  take  out  the  yolks ;  fill  the 
cavities  with  fine  myrrh,  in  powder  ;  place  them 
upon  little  flicks  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  three  or  four  of  them  being  pricked  into  the 
egg  ;  fet  them  in  a  clean  earthen  pan,  in  a  cellar,  or 
feme  fuch  moift  place,  and  there  will  drop  from 
ithem  into  the  pan,  a  liquor,  which  is  called  oil  of 
myrrh.  Its  ufe  is  to  take  away  fpots  and  blemifhes 
on  the  fkin,  outwardly  applied. 

Y  2  CHAP. 

w  Two  pounds  of  myrrh  diftilled  in  a  retort,  according 
to  the  directions  above,  yielded  about  four  ounces  of  oil. 
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CHAP*  XIX. 

Of  Saffron. 

IT  is  a  flower  which  comes  to  its  perfection  in 
the  latter  end  of  September  ^  and  in  October. 
That  of  England  is  accounted  the  befl,  both  for  the, 
large nefs  of  the  leal,  its  fragrancy,  and  colour.  Then 
Englifh  have  alfo  a  way  to  preferve  ir3  exceeding; 
that  of  any  other  country. 

T 'inShire  and  Extract  of  Saffron. 

P,  U  T  four  ounces  of  good  Englijh  faffron  into 
a  tnatrafs,  with  twenty-four  ounces  of  fpirit  of, 
wine  let  them  hand  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  forty- 
'eight  hours,  fometimes  lhaking  them,  and  you  will 
find  the  fpirit  well  charged  with  the  tindure  of  the 
faffron  :  pour  off  the  tinged  fpirit,  and  put  on  one 
pound  more,  proceeding  as  you  aid  before,  and  you 
will  have  a  fecond  tindure,  but  not  altogether  ft 
deep  as  the  firft  :  put  both  the  tindures  into  a  cm 
curbit,  place  it  in  fand,  lute  on  its  head  and  rei 
ceiver,  and  in  a  gentle  heat  draw  one  half  of  the 
fpirit  of  wine  off,  and  that  which  remains  behind 
will  be  a  ftrong  tindure.  After  decantation  of  the 
tinged  fpirit,  you  may  add  new  fpirit  of  wine  a. 
long  as  it  extrads  any  tindure  ;  and  then  put  al 
the  tinged  fpirits  into  a  cucurbit,  and  draw  off,  til 
you  leave  not  above  twenty  ounces  of  tindure  ii 
the  cucurbit,  _ 
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This  tincture  is  made  into  an  extraft,  by  eva¬ 
porating  it  to  a  due  confidence  x.  In  a  very  gentle 
heat  of  allies,  diftill  off  as  much  of  the  fpirit  of  wine 
I  as  you  can,  without  burning  the  extradl  *,  then  pour 
it  into  the  bottom  of  a  glafs,  cut  fhaliow,  or  a 
clean  fmooth  earthen  vefiel  :  fet  it  upon  fo  much 
hay  or  draw,  as  to  hand  firm  in  a  balneum  ;  and 
in  that  heat  keep  it  continually  flirring,  till  it  is 
evaporated  into  an  extract 

CHAP.  XX. 

Of  Elixirs. 


Elixir  is  the  name  of  a  medicine,  intend¬ 
ed  (by  adepts)  to  heal  all  human  difeafes,  and 
I  remove  the  impurities  of  im  per  feel  metals  :  but 

I  my  defign  is  only  to  handle  thofe  vegetables,  whofe 
efiential  parts  being  feparated  from  the  grofler  and 
more  feculent,  by  proper  menftruums,  and  the  in- 
duflry  of  the  artift,  will  yield  greater  medicines 
by  the  union  of  their  virtues ;  and  fo  may  not  im¬ 
properly,  though  fubordinately,  be  called  by  the 
name  of  elixirs.  And  firfl  of 


Elixir  Proprietatis ,  with  Oil  of  Sulphur . 

TAKE  of  the  belt  aloes,  fine  myrrh,  and  En- 
glijh  faff  ton,  of  each  one  ounce ,  let  the 

Y  3  myrrh 

x  The  fpirit  of  wine  fhould  be  highly  redified,  and  the  di« 
{filiation  is  more  conveniently  performed  in  a  water-bath  j  the 
heat  of  which  is  fufficient  to  reduce  the  tindure  to  the  proper 
confiftence  of  an  extrad. 
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myrrh  and  aloes  be  beaten  into  fine  powder,  and  the 
faffron  cut  into  final  1  pieces  ;  put  them  into  a  long 
body,  or  bolt- head,  and  put  to  them  nine  ounces 
of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  ;  make  the  veffel  double, 
fit  for  circulation,  and  fet  it  in  a  gentle  heat  for 
leven  days,  fhaking  it  once  or  twice  a  day  *,  then 
unlute  the  veffel,  and  put  to  the  tin&ure  three 
ounces  of  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  bell,  by  an  ounce 
at  a  time  ,  and  wThen  all  is  in,  Ihake  them  well,  lute 
on  the  other  part  of  the  circulatory,  and  let  them 
ftand  in  warmth  fourteen  days,  agitating  them  as 
before,  once  or  twice  a  day  *,  then  let  them  cool, 
and  prefs  out  all  the  moifture  through  a  fir  on  g 
cloth  :  let  it  ftand  till  fettled,  and  by  decantation 
feparate  the  elixir  from  the  feces ;  put  it  into  a 
phial,  and  keep  it  clofe  flopped  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  aperitive  :  it 
fortifies  the  heart,  and  purifies  the  blood,  creates  an 
appetite,  and  helps  digeftion  ;  and  fome  account 
it  a  great  prefervative  again  ft  peftilentious  air,  with 
many  odier  virtues.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  fixty  drops,  in  wine  or  water,  beer  or  ale,  broth, 
or  fpring-water,  or  any  other  vehicle  appropriated 
to  the  difeafe  you  would  remove  by  it. 

Elixir  Proprietatis ,  with  Tinffiure  of  'Tartar . 

■HjpAKE  of  feleft  myrrh,  aloes,  and  faffron, 
ana  one  ounce  ,  beat  and  cut  as  before  5  put 
.  them  into  a  veffel  of  circulation,  and  pour  upon 

them 
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\  them  twelve  ounces  of  tindfure  of  tartar  :  place 
:  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  to  ftand  twenty-one  days, 
j  fhaking  the  mixture  every  day  ;  then  let  it  cool, 

1  and  prefs  it  out  as  you  did  the  former ;  let  it 
s  fettle  :  decant  the  elixir  from  the  feces,  and  put 
1  it  into  a  phial,  which  flop  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  ;  it  is 
j  faid  to  have  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  former, 
j|  and  to  be  more  aperitive,  and  a  greater  fweetner 
I  of  the  blood.  Its  dofe  is  from  one  fcruple  to  one 
I  dram  and  a  half. 

1  Elixir  Proprietatis ,  with  Spirit  of  Harts - 

Horn . 


*  nPAKE  of  the  bef:  myrrh,  aloes,  and,,  faffron, 
'A  ana  one  ounce  j  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine, 

::  eight  ounces  ;  fpirit  of  harts.horn,  four  ounces  ; 
ij  and  proceed  in  every  thing  as  in  the  preceding 
]  procefs. 

This  preparation  is  alfo  diaphoretic  and  diure- 
j  _  tic,  and  endued  with  the  virtues  of  the  former, 
j  but  more  effectual  in  hyfteric  vapours. 

Elixir  Proprietatis ,  with  Sal  V olafik 

Oleofum . 

TAKE  of  choice  myrrh,  aloes,  and  faffron, 
ana  one  ounce  ;  place  them  in  a  circulatory 

veffel,  and  put  to  them  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine, 

Y  4  four 
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four  ounces  ;  and -of  fal  volatile  oleofum,  nine  oun¬ 
ces,  and  proceed  in  every  thing  as  before. 

This  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  is  proper  in  all 
cafes  where  the  former  is  ufeful,  and  more  agree¬ 
able  both- to  fcent  and  tafte.  Its  dole  the  fame  with 
the  other. 

An ti- Con vuljive  Elixir . 

AKE  of  fpirit  of  fait  armoniac,  ('made  with 
fait  of  tartarj  four  ounces  j  of  tartarized  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine,  eight  ounces ;  unredlified  oil  of  am¬ 
ber,  two  ounces  ;  and  two  drams  of  oil  of  caraway- 
feeds  :  put  them  into  a  retort,  and  diftill  in  a  gentle 
fand-heat.  Return  the  oil  and  fpirit  upon  the  re- 
fidence,  and  re-diftill,  repeating  the  cohobations, 
till  the  fpirit,  oil,  and  fait  are  perfectly  united  : 
then  put  into  a  matrafs,  half  an  ounce  of  caffumu- 
nar,  one  ounce  of  Ruffia  caflor,  two  ounces  of  the 
feed  of  male  paeony,  and  one  dram  of  afifa  foetida  % 
pour  the  fpirit  upon  thefe  ingredients,  fet  the  ma¬ 
trafs  in  a  digefting  heat  four  or  five  days,  and  then 
decant  the  elixir.  Thedofe  is  from  three  to  three- 
fcore  drops  in  black-cherry-water,  csV. 

An  opening  Martial  Elixir . 

AKE  of  fait  armoniac,  and  fait  of  tartar, 
ana  one  pound  ;  diffolve  them  (Teparately,) 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water :  mix  the  diffolu- 
tionsi  and  pour  them  upon  one  pound  of  filings 
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of  iron,  in  a  matrafs,  which  flop  clofe,  and  let  it 
dand  in  a  gentle  heat  two  or  three  days,  ftiaking  it 
often  every  day  ;  then  let  the  refidue  fettle,  and 
decant  it  carefully.  Into  three  pounds  of  this  li¬ 
quor  ;  put  of  myrrh,  aloes  faffron,  and  the  dried 
leaves  of  favin,  ana  two  ounces  :  let  them  di- 
geft  three  days,  fhaking  the  matrafs  as  before  , 
decant  the  liquor,  and  to  the  refidence  put  one 
pound  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  let  them 
digeft  forty-eight  hours  :  then  decant  the  liquid, 
and  with  your  hand  prefs  the  refidence  through  a 
draining  cloth.  Mix  this  fpirit  and  the  former 
liquor  *,  fhake  them,  let  them  fettle,  and  decant 
the  clear  for  ufe. 

This  powerfully  opens  all  womens  obdrudtL 
ons,  and  is  of  great  ufe  in  hyderic  and  hypochon¬ 
driacal  cafes.  The  dofe  from  twenty  to  fourfcore 
drops. 

The  Anti -P efli lenti al  Elixir  Proprietatis . 

TAKE  of  myrrh,  aloes,  faffron,  and  cam¬ 
phor,  ana  one  ounce  *,  Virginia  fnak e-root, 
and  cochineal,  ana  half  an  ounce  *,  powder  what 
is  to  be  powdered,  mix  the  ingredients,  and  put 
them  into  a  matrafs  ;  pour  upon  them  fpiritus  nitri 
dulcis,  twelve  ounces,  and  let  them  dand  in  di- 
gedion  twenty-one  days,  obferving  every  thing  as 
in  the  foregoing  procefs. 


This 
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This  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  powerful  medicine 
againd  the  plague,  and  all  contagious  difeafes,  that 
is  yet  known :  It  expells  wind,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  remedy  againd  the  colic,  and  all  gripings  of 
the  domach  and  bowels,  a  great  aperitive,  and 
gives  eafe  in  the  done,  both  in  the  reins  and 
bladder.  Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic. 
Its  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  one  dram,  or 
one  dram  and  a  half,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 

T he  Volatile  Elixir  Proprietatis . 

IT  is  the  foregoing  elixir,  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
nine  ounces  •,  and  oil  of  fulphur,  three  ounces  j 
with  the  fame  proportions  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
faffron  :  after  digeftion  it  muft  be  diddled  in  a 
gentle  heat,  with  two  cohobations  of  the  fame 
fpirit,  which  mud  be  drawn  off  with  three  days  di- 
gedion  between  each  cohobation. 

It  has  the  fame  virtues  with  mod  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  elixirs,  and  is  more  agreeable  to  the  palates 
of  many  people.  Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic.  Its  dofe  from  ten  drops  to  a  hundred  in 
any  proper  vehicle. 

Elixir  Vitriolic 

m 

TAKE  galangal,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  ca- 
-*•  lamus  aromatkus,  mint,  and  fage  dried,  ana 
half  an  ounce  ;  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  ginger,  ana 
three  drams  ;  nutmegs  and  cubebs,  ana  two  drams ; 

lignum- 
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lignum-aloes  and  lemon-peel,  ana  one  dram  *,  white 
fu car-candy,  three  ounces  *,  all  pulverized  :  put 
them  into  a  matrafs,,  and  pour  upon  them  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  pound  ;  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound  and 
a  half.  Invert  another  to  make  it  a  double  veiled  ; 
lute  the  joint,  and  fet  it  in  a  gentle  heat  to  digeft, 
fifteen  or  twenty  days.  It  is  accounted  a  good  fto- 
machic.  Its  dofe  from  ten  to  fixty  or  feventy 


drops. 

cc  Another  Method  of  making  Elixir  of 


Vitrioh 


AKE  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces  ;  Teller  car- 


*  damom-  feeds,  ginger,  long  pepper,  of  each 
one  ounce.  Put  them  into  a  matrafs,  and  pour  on 

j 

them  five  pints  of  good,  clean  proof-fpirit.  Di¬ 
geft  the  mixture  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  gentle 
heat  ;  then  drain  off  the  tindlure,  and  gradually 
add  to  it  twenty  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  :  let  the 
whole  fettle  for  feme  time  ,  decant  the  clear  elixir 
from  the  feces,  and  filtre  it  for  ufe  V9 


Elixir  Paonice, 


TAKE  of  the  roots  of  Englifh  palma  Chrifti, 
pyre  thrum,  ana  one  ounce  ;  miiletoe  of  the 
oak,  fennel-feeds,  anacardia,  ana  fix  drams ;  rofe- 
mary-flowers,  Arabian  fbechas,  lavender,  ana  three 
ounces  j  fhavings  of  harts-horn,  elks -hoof,  man’s- 


fkull. 


y  See  Pharmacop .  reform,  p.  232,  216,  161, 
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fkull,  ana  one  dram  and  a  half ;  marjoram,  one 
handful ;  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  :  di- 
geft  thefe  fourteen  days,  and  then  diftill  in  balneo 
mariae  ;  to  which  add  the  roots,  flowers,  and  feeds 
of  p^ony,  ana  one  ounce  ;  fpec.  diamofc.  dulcis, 
xyloaloes,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  digeft  them  a 
month,  and  fikre.  To  twelve  ounces  of  this 
tindure,  add  one  dram  and  a  half  of  fait  of  p^ony, 
and  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  vitriol,  redified  and 
impregnated  with  native  cinnabar  :  then  circulate 
them  into  an  elixir. 

Otherways  it  is  made  as  follow  eth. 

^AKE  the  root  of  Englijh  palma  Chrifti,  py- 
A  rethrum,  mifletoe  of  the  oak,  fennel-feeds, 
anarcadia,  rofemary-flowers,  marjoram,  Arabian 
fhechas,  caftor,  and  lavender,  in  the  foregoing 
quantities  :  and  (inftead  of  the  fhavings  of  harts¬ 
horn,  elks-hoof,  and  man’s-fkull)  take  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  fpirit  of  harts-horn,  hereafter  mentioned, 
(vid.  chap,  of  harts-horn^  half  an  ounce  :  digefl 
them  all  in  two  pounds  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine 
fourteen  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  diftill  them  in 
balneo  mariae,  or  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  or  afhes  ; 
and  to  every  pound  of  this  diftilled  fpirit,  add  four 
ounces  of  redified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  the  roots,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  feeds  of  p^ony,  ana  one  ounce  ;  fpec. 
diamofc.  dulcis,  xyloaloes,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

and  with  one  dram  of  fait  of  paeony,  circulate  into 
an  elixir. 


Elixir 
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Elixir  Salutis . 
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AKE  of  the  leaves  of  fena,  half  a  pound ; 


-1-  jalap,  in  powder,  four  ounces ;  elecampane 
alfo  in  powder,  and  liquorice,  ana  two  ounces  ;  ju¬ 
niper-berries,  annifeeds,  and  coriander-feeds,  ana 
one  ounce  ;  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  and  a  half-, 
honey  and  manna,  of  each  two  ounces  •,  (lice  the  li¬ 
quorice,  put  the  ingredients  into  a  glafs  body,  and  put 
to  them  French  brandy,  or  clean  Englijh  proof- fpirits, 
four  quarts  ;  lute  on  a  glafs,  to  make  a  circulatory, 
and  let  them  Hand  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  two  or 
three  days  *,  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  prefs  it 
out  from  the  ingredients,  and  let  it  ftand  in  aveffel 
clofe  flopped,  twenty-four  hours  to  fettle  ;  then  by 
gentle  inclination,  pour  it  from  the  feces,  and  keep 
it  well  flopped  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  cathartic  and  diuretic.  Itsdofe 
is  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
either  by  itfelf,  or  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 

cc  Elixir  Salutis ,  another  Way . 


TAKE  of  floned  raifms,  fixteen  ounces;  of 
fena-leaves,  one  pound  ;  ot  the  feeas  of  co¬ 
riander  and  fweet-fennel,  ana  one  ounce.  Put 
thele  ingredients  into  a  glafs  body  ;  pom  on  tnem 
a  gallon  of  French  brandy,  or  clean  Englijh  proof* 
fpirit  •  lute  on  the  head,  and  digefl  the  mixture 


for 
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for  three  or  four  days  in  a  gentle  heat;  then 
ftrain  the  tindture  through  a  fine  cloth,  for  ufe  z.” 


’Elixir ,  or  Ealfamum  Polychrejlum ,  different 
from  that  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 


HP  AKE  of  farfaparilla,  four  ounces;  china- 
root  and  guaiacum3  rafped,  ana  two  ounces 
and  a  half :  let  the  farfaparilla  and  china  be  grofly 
powdered  ;  put  them  into  a  matrafs,  with  three 
pounds  of  tartarizexi  fpirit  of  wine  ;  flop  the  mouth 

of  the  matrafs  with  a  little  egg,  or  bolt- head  ;  lute 

* 

it  well,  and  let  it  on  warm  fand  to  digeft  three  days, 
lhaking  it  now  and  then  :  then  let  it  cool,  pour  out 
the  tinged  fpirit,  and  prefs  what  you  can  from  the* 
ingredients.  Put  the  tinged  fpirit  into  the  matrafs 
again,  and  acid  to  it  of  gum  guaiaci  in  powder, 
nine  ounces  ;  lute  up  the  glafs,  and  let  it  Hand  in 
digeftion  three  or  four  days,  and  fhake  it  often 
every  day  :  then  let  it  cool  and  fettle,  and  pour 
off  the  tindlure  from  the  fediment  ;  put  the  tinc¬ 
ture  into  a  clean  matrafs,  and  put  to  it  one  ounce 
of  balfam  of  Peru^  and  half  an  ounce  of  balfam 
of  Gilead ;  mix  them  with  the  tindture,  by  much 


agita- 

z  See  Pharmacop .  reform,  p.  231. 

Two  ounces  and  a  half  or  the  {havings  of  guaiacum-wcod 
are  certainly  a  supernumerary  article  in  a  competition  where 
nine  ounces  of  the  gum  are  ordered  :  and  I  am  afraid,  neither 

fcne  faifaparilla,  or  china-root,  have  any  better  claim  to  a  place 
in  this  elixir. 
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agitation  ;  let  them  {land  in  digeftion,  as  before, 
three  or  four  days  longer,  and  fhake  them  often. 
When  the  balfam  is  well  incorporated  with  the 
tin&ure,  pour  it  off  clear  into  a  phial,  which  flop 
and  keep  for  ufe. 

It  is  cathartic  and  fome times  diaphoretic.  Its 
dofe  is  from  ten  to  feventy,  eighty,  or  a  hundred 
drops,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 

To  theie  elixirs,  there  needs  no  other  obfervation, 
than  to  make  good  choice  of  the  ingredients,  to 
lute  the  joints  of  the  circulating  veffels  well,  and 
to  moderate  the  heat,  fo  as  not  to  endanger  the 
breaking  of  them. 

“  Balfamum  Traumaticum,  Balfam  for 

Wounds . 

*T^AKE  of  benjamin,  three  ounces  fine  ilorax 
in  the  tear,  two  ounces  *,  balfam  of  Tolu,  one 
ounce  ;  Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce.  Bruife 
thefe  ingredients  together,  and  put  them  in  a  tall 
bolt-head,  with  two  pints  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  : 
digeft  the  mixture  in  a  gentle  heat  for  five  or  fix 
days,  or  till  the  gums  are  as  perfectly  difiblved 
as  pofilble  ^  then  pafs  the  tincture  through  a 
{framer.” 

Apoplectic  Balfam . 

TAKE  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  one  dram  ;  of 
the  oil  of  cloves,  lavender,  marjoram,  and 

rhodium, 

^  1 
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rhodium,  ana  two  Temples ;  oil  of  rue,  one  fcruple  ; 
of  ambergreafe,  half  a  dram  ;  of  mufk,  fifteen 
grains  ♦,  of  civet,  eight  grains  ;  of  juice  of  lemons, 
fifty  drops  •,  oil  of  mace,  by  expreflion,  and  bal- 
fam  of  Peru ,  ana  three  ounces  *,  of  liquid  ftyrax, 
one  ounce  :  firft  mix  them  in  a  marble  mortar, 
afterwards  grind  them  upon  a  ftone,  till  they  are 
entirely  mixed  *,  then  put  the  balfam  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  glafs,  tied  clofe  with  a  bladder. 

<c  Balfamum  Odoriferum,  an  Odoriferous 


Balfam . 


AKE  two  ounces  of  olive-oil,  and  as  much 


white  bees-wax.  Put  the  oil  in  a  china  bafon 
placed  in  a  copper-pan  of  boiling  water,  and  fiice 
the  wax  into  it.  Stir  them  together  with  a  clean 
knife,  or  fmall  fpatula,  till  the  wax  is  melted,  and 
perfectly  difiolved  in  the  oil.  Then  remove  the 
vefiel  out  of  the  hot  water,  and  when  the  matter 
begins  to  thicken,  drop  in  four  drams  of  any  odo¬ 
riferous  eflential  oil,  as  that  of  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
mace,  lemons,  rhodium,  lavender,  rofemary,  &c. 
or  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  of  thefe  oils  :  to 
which  may  be  added,  one  dram  of  efifence  of 
ambergreafe  ;  this  quantity  will  heighten  the  fmell 
of  the  oils,  without  giving  any  of  its  own.  Keep 
the  whole  conftantly  fiirring,  that  it  may  perfect¬ 
ly  mix  :  as  foon  as  this  is  done,  plunge  the  vefiel, 
containing  the  balfam,  into  cold  water,  to  prevent 
any  difiipation  of  the  efiential  oil. 


These 
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These  kinds  of  balfams  may  be  made  of  any 
colour,  fo  as  to  referable  in  this  refpect  likewife, 
as  well  as  in  fmell,  the  vegetable  from  which  the 
oil  you  make  ufe  of  was  drawn.  A  little  of  the 
pigment,  called  by  the  painters  fap-green,  being 
previoufly  ground  with  the  oil,  will  give  a  fine 
green,  a  little  vermilion  a  fcarlet,  fome  turmeric 
a  fine  lemon  colour,  a  fmall  quantity  of  Prujfmn 
blue  a  violet  colour,  and  a  little  cochineal  will 
tinge  it  of  a  fine  purplilh  hue.5* 

CHAP.  XXL 

Of  Opium. 

¥  T  is  a  juice  which  diflills  from  the  heads  of 
poppies,  by  incifion,  found  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cambaia ,  about  Grand- Cairo  in  Egypt ,  and  Thebes 
in  Greece .  Some  tell  us  of  three  forts,  viz.  black, 
yellow,  and  white  ;  but  none  of  thefe  come  fre¬ 
quently  amongfl  us,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  keeping  them  for  their  own  ufe,  and  fending 
us  the  expreffed  juice  of  poppy-heads,  thickened 
and  wrapt  up  in  leaves,  for  the  convenience  of 
tranfportation.  It  is  properly  called  Meconium  : 
fuch  may  be  alfo  expreffed  from  the  poppy-beads, 
which  grow  in  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France ,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  former.  That 
which  comes  from  Thebes  is  accounted  the  beff. 
Chufe  that  which  is  black,  breaking  with  a  little 
caff  of  yellow,  free  from  flubs  or  leaves,  a  little  a¬ 


crimonious 
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crimonious,  of  a  very  bitter  tafte,  and  a  difagree- 
able  ftupefatSHve  fcent b. 

Extract 


b  Opium  Is  the  milky  juice  which  ifiues  from  incifions  made 
in  white  poppy  heads,  thickened,  in  the  open  air,  into  a  folid, 
but  foftifh,  refmous  gum,  of  a  dark  reddiOi-brown  colour,  a 
hot  bitter  tafte,  and  ftrong  fmell.- — Opium  confifis  of  five  parts 
of  gum,  four  of  refin,  and  three  of  earth.  Water,  wine,  vi¬ 
negar,  and  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  parts  of  the 
ir.enftruum  to  one  of  opium,  t  ike  four  or  five  days  for  the  fo- 
lution  without  heat  ;  but  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one,  ten 
or  twelve  days  :  alcohol  requires  a  month.  Prooffpirits  entirely 
dlflolve  opium.  The  refiduum*  of  a  folution  of  opium  in  cold 
water  contains  nothing  that  boiling  water  can  extract.  Opium 
undergoes  little  alteration  in  being  kept  :  a  dram  of  frefn  and 
pretty  foft  opium,  loll  fcarcely  a  grain  and  a  half  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for  five  hours.  Eight  oun¬ 
ces  of  opium  fermented  and  diftilled,  yielded  about  three  oun¬ 
ces  of  weak  fpirit,  the  flavour  of  which  was  different  from 
that  of  opium  :  the  refmous  refiduum  was  full  as  much  as  if 
the  opium  had  not  been  fermented,  and  retained  a  little  fmell  of 
the  opium,  but  the  ex  trad,  made  with  water,  had  nothing  of  it. 

• — A  pound  of  opium  yielded,  according  to  Dr.  Pitcairn,  forty- 
five  drams  of  fpirit,  ten  drams  cf  oil,  fixty-two  drams  of  caput 
mortuum,  and  ten  drams  were  loll  in  the  difliliation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Geoffrey,  forty-nine  drams  of  fpirit,  nine  drams  of 
oil,  fixty-two  drffms  of  caput  mortuurn,  loft  fever)  drams  ;  the 
caput  mortuum,  calcined  to  eight  drams  twenty-five  grains,, 
yielded  two  drams  twenty-eight  grains  of  fixed  alkaline  fait; 
there  remained  fix  drams  fix  grains  of  earth.  According  tO' 
Dr.  Alfl  on ,  forty-two  drams  fix  grains  of  phlegm,  one  dram  j 
fifty-eight  grains  of  volatile  fait,  fixteen  drams  of  oil,  two  dramsa 
eighteen  grains  of  fixed  fait,  two  drams  twenty-five  grains  of: 
earth,  and  there  evaporated  in  the  difliliation,  perhaps  of  air,, 
nineteen  drams  fifty-fix  grains,  and  confirmed  of  oil,  &c.  in  cal-- 
cination,  forty-three  draip-s  fixteen  grains.  See  Medical  Ejjtytu 
abridg'd,  vol.  i.  p,  13  2,—- 15  8, 
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Extract  of  Opium , 

pUT  four  ounces  of  good  opium  in  thin 
■  dices,  into  a  glafs  body,  in  which  there  are  two 
j  pounds  of  fpring-water  ;  fee  it  in  fand,  and  flop 
I-  the  mouth  of  the  body  with  another  glafs  ;  make 
:  fire  under  it,  till  by  gradual  heat,  the  liquor  is 
made  to  boil ;  in  which  ftate,  keep  it  two  or  three 
;  hours :  then  let  out  the  Ere,  and  whilft  the  diflb- 
;  lution  is  hot,  run  it  through  a  flannel-bag,  and 
t  Prefs  it  flrongly  with  your  hand  into  an  earthen 
I  veflfel  ;  put  that  which  remains  in  the  bag  into  a 
:  matrafs,  in  which  there  is  a  quart  of  re&ifled  fpirit 
:  of  wine  ;  make  a  double  veflfel  of  the  matrafs,  and 
let  it  {land  in  digeftion  twenty  four  hours,  now  and 
then  fliaking  it  :  then  take  the  matter  out,  and  when 
it  is  cool,  run  it  through  a  flannel,  as  before  : 
put  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  charged  with  the 
refinous  part  of  the  opium,  that  the  water  was 
not  capable  of  diflfolving,  into  a  cucurbit,  and  in 
a  gentle  heat  draw  off  two  thirds  of  the  fpirit 
of  wine,  which  will  ferve  again  for  the  fame  ufe : 
then  put  both  the  extra&s  together,  and  in  a  clean 
earthen  pan,  with  a  moderate  fire,  and  evaporate 
the  liquor  till  it  is  of  a  confiftence  fit  to  form  into 
pills,  which  put  up  into  a  gally-pot  for  ufe. 

Th  is  is  the  moft  certain  anodyne  yet  known  to 
phyfleians,  and  is  fit  for  any  compound  lauda¬ 
num.  Its  dofe  from  half  a  grain  to  two  or  three 
grains. 

Z  2 
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The  extradt  of  opium  may  as  well  be  made 
with  brandy,  or  proof-fpirit,  as  with  water  and 
fpirit  of  wine  *,  there  being  water  enough  in  either 
of  them  to  diffolve  the  gummy  part  of  opium, 
and  alfo  fpirit  enough  to  diffolve  the  refinous  part  : 
but  be  careful,  in  drying  it  into  a  folid  extradl, 
that  you  do  not  burn  it. 


“  Extract  of  Opium ,  another  Way . 


TAKE  of  opium  fticed,  one  pound  :  reduce 
it  to  a  kind  of  pulp,  over  the  fire,  with  a 


pint  of  boiling  water,  taking  great  care  not  to 
burn  it  :  while  it  is  ftill  warm,  tie  it  up  in  a  coarfe 
cloth,  which  put  in  a  prefs  between  two  plates . 
heated  in  boiling  water  :  force  out  the  pure  opium* 
from  the  dregs  and  reduce  it,  by  the  heat  of  the: 
fun  or  a  hot  oven,  to  its  former  confidence. 

By  this  means,  the  fmell  of  the  opium  will 
be  preferved,  which  is  loft  by  the  long  decodtion 
ordered  in  the  foregoing  procefs  c.” 


Dr.  Goddards  Compound  ExtrdB  of  Opium , 


HpAKE  of  faffron  and  nutmegs,  ana  one  ounces 
A  of  caftor,  half  an  ounce  ;  flice  the  nutmegs 
and  caftor  thin,  and  put  them  into  a  matrafs,  with 
the  faffron ;  put  to  them  twelve  ounces  of  tindlure 
of  tartar  ;  fet  them  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  (with 
the  mouth  of  the  matrafs  well  flopped,)  in  digeftion 
twenty-four  hours,  fhaking  them  often  :  then  let 

them 


c  See  Pharma  cop.  reform,  p,  3  8* 
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fchem  cool,  and  pre/s  them  through  a  cloth  into  a 
:clean  earthen  pan.  What  (lays  in  the  bag,  put  in¬ 
to  the  macrafs  again,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of 
?re£tified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  let  it  fcancl  warm  twelve 
[hours,  and  ftrain  it  off  to  the  other.  Into  thefe 
ttinblures  put  five  ounces  of  the  extract  of  opium, 
fet  them  over  a  gentle  fire  to  evaporate  into  an 
rextradff 


It  is  a  good  honorific,  and  alleviates  all  pains, 
in  what  part  of  the  body  foever.  Its  dofe  from 
ihalf  a  grain  to  three  or  four  grains. 

When  you  put  the  extract  of  opium  to  the 
ftinfture  of  faffron,  caftor,  and  nutmegs,  ffir  them 
swell  together,  till  the  extrahf  and  tinctures  be  in¬ 
corporated  ;  and  likewife  be  careful  to  prevent 
r burning  the  extract. 

. 

i  Liquid  Laudanum ,  with  Juice  of  Quinces* 


TAKE  two  ounces  of  good  opium,  one  ounce 
of  Englijh  faffron,  and  one  pound  and  a  half 
:  of  the  juice  of  quinces  ;  let  the  opium  be  thin 
fliced,  and,  with  the  faffron,  put  to  the  juice 
of  quinces  in  a  glafs  body  *,  fome  add  yeait  of  ale 
| to  ferment  it;  fet  them  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand, 

(|  to  digeft,  till  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the 
:  faffron  fubfides :  then  exprefs  the  juice,  and  let  it 
Hand  to  fettle  ;  when  it  is  fettled,  pour  it  off  by 
ij  gentle  inclination  •,  put  the  liquor  into  a  matrafs, 
si  and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce 
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and  a  half  of  cloves,  and  one  ounce  of  Jamaica- 
pepper  ;  lec  them  be  bruifed,  and  put  them  into 
the  liquor  to  (land  in  digeftion  fourteen  days  : 
then  again  exprefs  the  juice,  gently  evaporate  it  to 
a  due  confidence,  and  put  it  up  for  ufe. 

Its  virtues  are  the  fame  with  the  former.  Itss 
dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  drops. 

The  yeaft  does  often  make  the  medicine  mud¬ 
dy,  and  therefore  I  fubftitute  in  its  place  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  juniper-berries,  which  renders  the  laudanum 
more  pleafing  to  the  eye,  and  takes  off  its  griping;: 
quality. 

Liquid  Laudanum >  with  Tincture  of  Tartar 

HP  AKE  of  choice  opium,  two  ounces  ;  faffron,, 
one  ounce  ;  cinnamon,  two  drams  ;  nutmegs 
and  mace,  ana  one  dram.  To  thefe  ingredients  ini 
a  matrafs,  put  twenty-four  ounces  of  tin&ure  of 
tartar  ;  make  the  matrafs  a  double  veffcl  ;  lute  well 
the  joints,  and  fet  them  in  a  heat  of  digeftion  three 
days,  fhaking  them  every  day  :  then  open  the  veffel, 
and  add  to  the  mixture  two  ounces  of  juniper-ber¬ 
ries,  bruifed  •,  let  it  ftand  in  digeftion  three  days 
longer,  then  let  it  cool,  and  prefs  it  through  a: 
flannel.  Put  the  expreffed  liquor  into  a  cucurbit,, 
and  with  its  head  and  receiver  luted,  fet  it  over  a; 
gentle  fire  of  afhes  :  draw  off  eight  ounces  of  the 
fpirit  ;  let  that  which  remains,  cool,  and  decant  it' 
gently  from  the  feces,  into  a  phial  well  flopped, 

which 
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which  keep  for  ufe.  Its  virtues  and  dofe  are  the  fame 

t 

with  the  foregoing.  Of  late  I  put  in  the  juniper- 
berries  with  the  faffron,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
mace,  and  digeft  them  three  or  four  days  ;  then 
prefs  them  through  flannel,  decant  that  liquor,  and 
when  fettled,  put  to  the  tindlure  one  ounce,  or  fix 
drams  of  the  extract  of  opium  :  incorporate  them 
well,  and  diftill  off  eight  ounces  of  the  fpirit. 

Dr.  Sydenham’**  Liquid  Laudanum . 


A  K  E  of  feledt  opium,  two  ounces ;  faffron. 


one  ounce  *,  cinnamon  and  cloves  powdered, 
ana  one  dram  \  put  them  into  a  matrafs,  arid  pour 
upon  them  one  pint  of  good  canary  wine  ;  let  the 
matrafs  be  fitted  for  circulation,  and  fet  them  in  a 
good  heat  of  digeftion  for  three  or  four  days  \ 
then  prefs  them  through  flannel  :  let  the  liquor 
fettle,  and  by  gentle  inclination  pour  it  into  a 
clean  phial,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Its  operation  is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing.  Its 
dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  drops. 

The  canary-wine  will  endure  a  fome thing 
ftronger  heat  of  digeftion  than  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
tindture  of  tartar  ;  becaufe  there  is  not  fpirit  enough 
in  the  wine  to  extradt  the  refinous  part  of  the  o- 
pium.  If  after  three  or  four  days  digeftion  of  the 
other  ingredients,  you  prefs  it  out,  let  it  fettle,  pour 
it  off  by  gentle  inclination,  and  then  put  to  it  one 
ounce,  or  fix  drams  of  the  extradt  of  opium,  you 
will  better  perform  the  operation. 
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Liquid  Laudanum y  with  Sweet  Spirit  of 

Nitre . 


f  f'^AKE  two  ounces  of  the  beft  opium,  which 
-**  flice  and  put  into  a  matrafs,  with  one  ounce 
of  faffron  ;  add  to  them,  one  pound  of  fpiritus 
nitri  dulcis :  invert  into  the  mouth  of  the  matrafs 
another  glafs  ,  lute  it,  and  fet  it  in  digeftion  five 
days,  (Shaking  it  about  every  day  %)  then  let  it  cool, 
and  drop  into  it  (by  degrees,)  one  ounce  and  an  half 
of  fal  volatile  oleofum.  When  the  fermentation  is 
over,  flop  and  lute  up  the  veffels  again  *,  let  the  mix¬ 
ture  ftand  three  days  longer  in  digeftion  :  then  let 
it  cool,  and  fet  it  inclining  to  fettle,  and  gently 
decant  the  laudanum  into  a  phial  for  ufe. 

It  is  an  excellent  and  certain  anodyne,  and  a 
great  expeller  of  wind,  and  feldom  or  never  ('that 
I  have .  yet  heard  of)  offends  the  ftomach  or  bowels 
of  the  patient.  Its  dofe  is  the  fame  with  the  former.- 
If  you  add  two  ounces  of  juniper-berries  to  the 
faffron,  the  medicine  will  be  a  greater  carminative  ; 
and  inftead  of  crude  opium,  if  you  take  the  extrad, 
and  proceed  as  in  the  former  obfervation,  you  will 
the  better  fucceed. 

Liquid  LaudanutHy  made  with  the  volatile  oily 

Salt , 


AKE  four  ounces  of  the  extradl  of  opium  ; 
put  it  into  a  marble  mortar  \  grind  it  with 

half 
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half  a  pound  of  tinbture  of  tartar,  which  muft  be 
put  to  it  by  two  ounces  at  a  time  ;  grind  them, 
till  the  opium  is  well  mixed  with  the  tin&ure  of  tar¬ 
tar  *,  then  put  them  into  a  matrafs,  and  put  to  them 
one  pound  of  fal  volatile  oleofum,  upon  which  you 
muft  drop  half  a  dram  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  ; 
fhake  them  well  together,  which  will  produce  a 
little  fermentation  ;  when  that  is  over,  make  a  cir¬ 
culating  veftel  of  the  matrafs,  lute  tne  junbture 
well  with  bladder,  and  fet  it  in  a  gentle  heat  of  di- 
geftion  fix  days,  fhaking  it  about  every  day.  Then 
let  the  mixture  fettle,  and  decant  it  into  a  clean  veftel, 
which  keep  well  flopped  for  life.  It  is  an  excellent 
laudanum,  a  certain  fudorific,  and  a  great  expeller 
of  wind.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty 
drops. 

“  Liquid  Laudanum . 

TAKE  of  pure  opium,  free  from  leaves  or 
drofs,  or  elfe  of  opium  drained,  as  directed 
in  page  340,  two  ounces.  Cut  it  into  thin  dices, 
and  put  them  into  a  receiver  ;  then  pour  upon  tne 
opium  thirty-four  ounces  by  weight  of  well-flavour¬ 
ed  fmall  cinnamon-water,  and  twenty-four  ounces  of 
clean,  high-re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  :  tie  a  wet  bladder 
over  the  mouth  of  the  receiver  *,  fet  it  in  a  warm 
place,  and  fhake  it  every  now  and  then,  till  the 
opium  is  entirely  diftblved  ;  then  filtre  the  lolutiou 
through  paper  for  ufe  d.3J 

Matthews 

d  In  this  liquid  laudanum  the  menftruum  is  in  fo  large  a  pro¬ 
portion 
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Matthews  his  Pill . 

fT^  A  K  E  of  the  extrad  of  opium,  of  black 
hellebore,  of  liquorice,  and  the  corredor,  (of 
foap  made  with  fait  of  tartar  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
as  before -mentioned)  ana  four  ounces:  let  the  helle¬ 
bore  and  liquorice  be  made  into  a  fubtile  powder ;  beat 
and  mix  thefe  four  ingredients  very  well ;  then  with 
two  or  three  ounces  of  this  mafs,  mix  one  ounce  of 
good  Englijh  faffron,  cut  into  fmail  pieces,  and  beat 
them  well  together,  till  the  faffron  is  perfedly  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  mafs  ;  fo  that  no  part  of  it  is  difcernible 
from  the  reft :  then  beat  and  mix  that  as  well  with 
the  reft  of  the  mafs.  If  the  mafs  be  too  dry,  you 
may  mix  with  it  fome  of  the  oil  which  comes  from 
the  foap,  which  it  fpues  out  when  it  (lands  a  long 
time,  or  in  its  (lead,  fo  much  redified  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  as  is  fufficient  to  make  it  into  a  mafs  fit  for 
pills :  then  put  it  into  a  wide-mouthed  glafs,  or  gaily- 
pot,  tied  over  with  a  bladder  or  leather. 

jT 

portion  to  the  opium,  that  it  eafily  pafles  the  filtre,  and  is  not 
fubjett  to  precipitate  in  keeping,  as  moil  kinds  of  thefe  pre¬ 
parations  are,  which  confequendy  renders  them  very  uncertain 
in  point  of  ftrength.  Its  dofe  likewife  may  be  exa&Iy  deter¬ 
mined  by  weight  j  thirty  grains,  or  half  a  dram  of  the  folution 
contain  one  grain  of  opium.  An  opiate  of  this  kind  feems  to 
be  greatly  wanted  in  the  Ihops,  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  the 
prelent  unavoidable  method  of  determining  the  dofes  of  this 
powerful  medicine  by  the  uncertain  way  of  drops.  See  feveral 
further  remarks  in  Pharmacopeia  Reform,  p,  121,  and  325. 
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It  is  diaphoretic,  anodyne  and  diuretic.  Its  dofe 
is  from  two  to  five  or  fix  grains. 


Dr.  Starkey’s  Pill. 


AKE  extract  of  opium,  four  ounces  ;  nut- 


A  megs  and  mineral  bezoar,  ana  two  ounces  j 
faffron  and  Virginia  (nake-root,  ana  one  ounce  ;  beat 
the  nutmegs  and  faffron  together  into  a  pafte,  fo 
that  the  faffron  cannot  be  diftinguiffied  from  the 
nutmegs  :  alio  let  the  mineral  bezoar  and  fnake-root 
be  in  impalpable  powder.  Then  mix  all  together, 
with  half  a  pound  of  the  corrector,  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  faffafras,  and  two  ounces  of  timffure  of 
antimony  :  let  them  all  be  well  incorporated,  by 
beating  in  a  mortar  ;  then  keep  them  in  a  glafs,  or 
gally-pot,  tied  over  with  bladder,  or  leather,  for 
ufe. 

Th  is  I  had  from  the  ingenious  Dr.  Starkey’s  own 
mouth,  in  the  year  1665,  a  little  before  his  death  ; 
who  then  told  me,  he  gave  Matthews  the  former 
for  a  little  money  *,  but  this  is  that  which  he  fucceff- 
fullv  made  ufe  of  himfelf.  It  is  both  more  diapho- 
retie  and  a  greater  anodyne  than  the  former  *,  and 
I  have  heard  it  affirmed  by  feveral  gentlemen,  who 
have  made  ufe  of  it  in  their  practice,  to  be  the  beff 
laudanum  they  ever  met  with.  Its  dofe  is  the  fame 
with  the  former.  If  you  diftill  the  oil  of  turpentine 
with  which  you  make  the  foap,  from  aromatic  herbs 
and  feeds,  viz.  lavender,  mint,  rofemary,  marjoram. 


cara- 
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caraway  feeds,  and  juniper- berries,  the  laudanum 


will  be  more  grateful. 

Liquid  Laudanum  with  Camphor . 


AKE  four  ounces  of  the  b eft  opium  ;  put  it 


A  into  a  matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  four  quarts 
of  water  ;  place  it  in  a  digefling  furnace,  and  keep 
it  fcalding  hot  three  days  ;  run  it  through  a  flannel, 
and  prefs  out  all  the  liquor,  which  evaporate  to  one 
quart ;  keep  it  in  a  bottle  to  be  ufed,  as  fhall  be 
directed. 

Put  one  ounce  of  choice  Engiijh  laffron  into  a 
matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  fix  ounces  of  tartarized 
fpirit  of  wine ;  digefl:  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  till 
the  faffron  looks  pale. 

Into  another  matrafs  put  one  ounce  of  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  of  cloves  two  drams ;  ginger  and  pimento, 
ana  one  dram  and  a  half ;  pour  upon  them  alfo  fix 
ounces  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  and  digefl  two 
or  three  days. 

Into  a  fourth  matrafs  put  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor,  moiflened  with  a  little  tartarized  fpirit  of 
wine ;  let  them  digefr,  till  the  camphor  is  dif- 
folved. 

Press  the  tindlures  of  faffron  and  the  fpirits 
through  flannel,  which  mix  with  the  diffolution  of 
opium,  and  pour  all  into  the  matrafs  with  the  dif- 
folved  camphor;  let  them  ftand  two  or  three  days 
m  a  gentle  heat,  and  decant  for  ufe.  It  is  at  leaft 


equal 
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equal  to  other  liquid  laudanums.  The  dofe  from 
three  to  forty  drops. 

Lhe  Drops  of  Life . 

DISSOLVE  four  ounces  of  the  b eft  opium 
in  water,  fas  in  the  former  procefs  ;)  then 
take  one  ounce  of  Englifto  faffron  *,  of  Rujfia  cafcor, 
one  ounce  and  a  half ;  cochineal,  and  Virginia  fnake- 
root,  ana  half  an  ounce  ;  nutmegs,  zedoary,  ana 
two  drams ;  of  camphor,  one  dram  :  powder  thefe 
ingredients,  and  put  them  into  a  matrafs  ;  pour 
upon  them  of  tindfure  of  antimony,  fmade  with 
falt-petre  and  antimon.  diaphoret.)  one  pound  : 
let  them  (land  three  or  four  days  in  a  gentle  heat, 
fliaking  the  matrafs  often,  till  a  good  tindlure  is 
produced,  which  put  to  one  quart  of  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  opium  ;  then  let  all  (land  in  digeftion  for¬ 
ty-eight  hours ;  when  fettled,  decant.  The  dofe  is 
from  one  to  forty  drops. 

A  Pe  51  oral  Sudorific  Laudanum . 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  the  foap  mentioned  in 
Starkey’s  pill  *,  two  ounces  of  ext  raft  of  opi¬ 
um  ;  half  an  ounce  of  faffron  ;  of  ginger,  two 
drams  :  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  and  add  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  balfam  of  fulphur  anifated.  Grind  them, 
till  they  are  well  united,  put  them  into  a  matrafs, 
and  pour  upon  them  half  a  pound  or  fal  volatile 

oleofum,  and  two  pounds  of  rectified  fpiritofwine  : 

let 
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let  them  digeft  forty-eight  hours  in  a  gentle  heat, 
often  ihaking  the  matrafs ;  then  add  frrong  diftilled 
vinegar,  four  ounces  :  fhake  the  vefTel,  and  they 
will  ferment  a  little  ;  when  that  is  over,  clofe  the 
matrafs  again,  and  let  it  hand  three  days  and  nights 
in  a  gentle  fand-heat,  fhaking  it  as  before  :  when 
fettled,  decant  the, clear,  (and  you  may  filtre  the 
fediment)  and  put  it  into  a  bottle.  The  dofeis  from 
ten  to  fifty  drops. 

The  Univerfql  Anodyne . 

T"\ISSOLVE  four  ounces  of  the  bell  opium 
in  a  fufficien t  quantity  of  water  ;  evaporate 
it  to  one  pound  and  a  half ;  to  which  put  one 
pound  of  redtified  French  brandy,  half  an  ounce 
of  faffron,  two  drams  of  cochineal,  and  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  -the  tincture  of  the  volatile  fait  of  tartar,  for 
in  its  ftead,  two  ounces  of  the  fecret  corrector  of 
fal  volatile  oleofum,  and  the  fpirit  that  was  drawn 
from  the  fecret  corrector,  ana  three  ounces  \  digefl 
thefe  for  four  or  five  days,  in  a  well-luted  matrafs, 
in  a  gentle  heat  :  then  (train  off  the  tindture 
for  ufe. 

The  dofe  is  from  five  to  fifty  drops.  It  has  not 
only  all  the  common  operations  of  other  opiates, 
but,  fas  very  learned  men  allure  mej  it  very  much 
facilitates  the  cure  of  chronic  and  acute  difeafes  : 
in  fome  cales  you  will  find  it  a  little  cathartic. 

CHAP. 
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TT  is  the  juice  of  heavenly  dew,  which  falls 
^  upon  flowers  and  herbs,  and  is  gathered  by  thole 
induflrious  infers  the  bees,  and  in  them  further  di- 
gefled.  The  beft  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  having 
a  pleafant  fcent  and  an  equal  confidence  in  every  part. 
It  nourifheth,  cleanfeth,  and  opens.  It  is  petflorai  and 
diuretic  *  cures  coughs,  and  refills  putrefadion  e. 

tfin&urt 

e  Honey  is  a  vegetable  juice,  elaborated  in  the  flowers  of 
plants,  which,  exuding,  is  gathered  by  the  bee,  and  depoflted  in 
the  comb  :  from  whence  it  is  obtained,  either  by  Amply  fepara- 
ting  the  combs,  and  then  laying  them  flat  on  a  fieve,  through 
which  the  honey  fpontaneoufly  percolates ;  or  by  including  the 
honey-comb  in  canvas  bags,  and  then  forcing  the  honey  ouj 
in  a  prefs :  the  flrfl  fort  is  efteemed  the  purefl  ;  the  latter  is 
found  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  the  matter  of  which  the  comb 
is  formed,  and  fundry  other  impurities,  which  the  violence  of 
the  prefs  has  probably  mingled  with  it.  There  is  another  fort 
ftill  inferior  to  the  two  above  mentioned,  obtained  by  heating  the 
combs  before  they  are  put  into  the  prefs.  ThebeA  fort  of  honey 
is  white,  thick,  of  an  ag  reeable  tafte,  and  a  very  pleafant  fmelL 
Honey  effervefces  with  alkaline  falts,  and  readily  diflblves  in  water 
or  fpirit.  Expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  it  grows  thinner,  and  throws 
out  a  thick,  vifcid  matter  to  the  furface,  which  being  fcummed 
off,  leaves  the  honey  more  tranfparent  and  pure  than  before  : 
urged  with  greater  degrees  of  heat,  it  yields  an  acid  liquor  and 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  leaves  a  fraall  quantity  of  black 
matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  diflilling  veffel,  which  being  burnt 

in 
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cTi nature  of  Honey . 

TAKE  one  pound  of  pure  virgin-honey ;  de- 
fpuine  it  in  a  clean  earthen  pan,  and  put  to 
it  three  ounces  of  pure  fait  of  tartar,  (or  any  o- 
ther  fixed  fait)  finely  pulverized  *,  fur  them  well 
together,  and  an  ebullition  will  anfe  ,  flay  till  it 
is  over,  and  take  off  the  fcum,  and  put  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  cucurbit  uncut,  and  pour  upon  it  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine  : 
clofe  the  mouth,  and  fet  it  in  a  heat  of  digeicion 
forty-eight  hours.  Agitate  the  matter  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  in  that  time  the  fpirit  of  wine 
will  have  charged  itfelf  with  the  purefi:  part  of 
the  honey.  Decant  it  from  tne  feces  into  a  new 
cucurbit,  lute  on  the  head  and  receiver,  and  draw 
off  one  half  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  gentle  heat. 
That  which  remains  will  be  a  fweet  thick  tin&ure, 
being  an  excellent  pe&oral  medicine.  Its  dofe  is 
from  forty  drops  to  two  drams. 

Let  the  earthen  vefifel  you  mix  the  honey  and 
fait  of  tartar  in,  be  capacious  enough  to  contain  fix 
or  eight  times  the  quantity  you  put  into  it,  other- 
wife  the  ebullition  will  be  fo  flrong,  that  it  will 
caufe  the  matter  to  boil  over. 

Spirit 

in  the  open  air,  yields  an  inconliderable  portion  of  alhes,  in 
which,  upon  applying  the  magnet,  iron  is  found,  but  upon 
elixation  with  water,  little  or  no  fixed  fait. 
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Spirit  of  Honey. 

!  \/f  ^  one  Pound  °f  honey,  with  three  pounds 
|  of  clean  fand,  and  put  it  into  a  retort  in  a 

\  fandffurnace  ;  make  a  fire  of  the  firft  degree  for 
i  two  hours  5  increafe  it  to  the  fecond  for  two  hours 
i  more,  and  fo  on  to  the  third,  where  let  it  remain 
till  no  more  fumes  come  over  ordrops  will  fall.  You 
|  will  find  an  empyreumatical  fpirit  and  oil  ;  put  them 
i  both  into  a  cucurbit,  and  with  a  fire  of  the  firft 
\  degree  draw  off  the  infipid  water,  and  by  the  fe- 
cond  you  will  raife  the  fpirit  f. 

It  is  an  acid  fpirit,  which  diffolves  pearl  and 
coral  ;  and  fome  ufe  it  to  procure,  or  make  hair  to 
i  grow. 

A  a  The 


f  Mr.  Lemery ,  in  his  Courfe  of  Chemijlry ,  informs  us,  that 
!  from  four  pounds  of  honey  he  obtained  twenty-five  ounces  of 
phlegm,  and  twelve  ounces  of  fpirit,  twenty-fix  ounces  of  black 
matter  remaining  in  the  drilling  veffel,  which  on  being  cal- 
l  cined,  was  reduced  to  nineteen  ounces,  and  yielded  to  water  one 
dram  and  a  half  of  fixed  alkaline  fait.  Mr.  Lemery  the  young¬ 
er  [Mem.  de  l  Acad,  des  Scienc.  an.  iyo6)  gives  another  analyfis 
of  honey.  From  thirty-two  ounces  of  pure  virgin  honey,  he 
:  obtained  fix  ounces  of  a  clear  watery  liquor,  called  dew  of 
;  honey,  four  ounces  of  yellow  phlegm,  three  ounces  of  red  fpirit, 
j  and  two  ounces  of  orange  coloured  fpirit  ;  the  black,  fpongy 
i  mafs  which  remained,  weighed  fifteen  ounces  and  a  half,  and 
j  being  urged  with  a  llrong  fire,  yielded  feven  ounces  of  an  era- 
i  pyreumatic  liquor,  and  two  drams  of  a  thick,  black  oil ;  there 
remained  feven  ounces  and  fix  drams  of  a  black  coal. 
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The  fand  is  mixed  with  the  honey,  to  keep  it 
from  boiling  over  ;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
will  fwell  and  bubble  ;  and  therefore  you  ought  not 
to  fill  the  retort  above  half  full.  In  the  redtifica- 
tion,  fit  a  receiver  without  luting  ;  and  as  foon  as 
you  tafle  any  acidity,  change  the  receiver,  lute  it, 
and  draw  off  the  fpirit  in  a  heat  not  exceeding 
the  third  degree  :  and  if  you  add  a  twelfth,  or 
fixteenth  part  of  fpirit  of  nitre  dulcified,  it  will 
abate  its  unpleafant  fcent. 

Sweet  Honey-Water . 

TAKE  of  good  French  brandy,  one  gallon  ; 

of  the  befl  virgin-honey  and  coriander-feeds, 
ana  one  pound  ;  cloves,  one  ounce  and  a  hair  ; 
nutmegs,  one  ounce  ;  benzoine  and  flyrax,  of  each 
one  ounce  ;  vanilioes,  number  four  ;  the  yellow 
rind  of  three  large  lemons.  Bruife  the  cloves,  nut¬ 
megs,  coriander- feeds,  and  benzoine  ;  cut  the  va¬ 
nilioes  in  fmall  pieces;  put  all  into  a  cucurbit, 
and  pour  the  brandy  to  them  ;  and  after  they  have 
digefted  forty-eight  hours,  diftill  off  the  fpirit  in 
balneo  mariae. 

To  one  gallon  of  this  water  add  of  damafk- 
rofe,  and  orange-flower- water,  ana  one  pound  and, 
a  half ;  of  China  mufk  and  ambergreafe,  ana  five: 
grains.  Firfi:  grind  well  the  mufk  and  ambergreafe: 
with  fome  of  the  water,  and  afterwards  put  all  to¬ 
gether  into  a  large  matrafs ;  fhake  them  well,  and! 

s  led 
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let  them  circulate  three  days  and  nights  in  a  gentle 
heat.  Then  let  all  cool ;  filtre,  and  keep  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  phial  well  Hopped  for  ufe  g. 

This  water  I  often  made  for  King  James  II. 
It  is  an  anti-paralytic,  fmooths  the  fkin,  and  gives 
one  of  the  mod  agreeable  fcents  that  can  be  fmelt. 

I  Forty  or  fifty  drops  put  into  a  pint  of  clean  water, 
are  enough  to  wafh  the  hands  or  face  with  ;  and 
the  fame  proportion  to  punch,  or  any  cordial- 
water,  gives  a  mod  pleafant  flavour.  The  honey 
more  powerfully  opens  the  aromatics,  which  other- 
wife  would  afford  but  very  little  odour. 

hr’*-'  •  i 

€C  An  odoriferous  Water . 

'T'AKE  of  clean  melalfes  fpirir,  two  gallons  ; 

coriander-feeds,  one  pound  ;  nutmegs,  four 
ounces ;  of  frefh  peel  of  fragrant  lemons,  the  fame 
quantity.  Bruife  the  nutmegs  and  coriander- feeds, 
and  put  them,  with  the  lemon-peel  and  the  fpirir, 
into  a  fraall  pewter  dill  placed  in  balneo  marine  : 
tie  a  thin  cloth  over  the  mouth,  and  fprinkle  upon 
it  five  grains  of  ambergreafe,  and  as  much  mufk  in 
fine  powder  :  lute  on  the  head,  and  let  the  whole 

A  a  2  dand 

£  A  well  reaififd  melafies  fpirit  is  preferable  to  Trench  bran¬ 
dy  in  this  compofition.  The  honey  is  of  very  little,  if  any  fer- 
vice  ;  unlefs  it  be  diluted  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
flightly  fermented  along  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  ben- 
zoine  and  ftorax,  in  the  quantities  ordered  above,  fcarce  com- 

t 

municate  any  thing  worth  the  expence  to  the  water,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  be  well  omitted. 
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ftand  in  digeftion  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  diftill  off 
as  much  of  the  fpirit  as  a  boiling  heat  of  the  bath 
can  force  over  :  to  this  add  of  frelh,  weil-fcented 
rofe-water,  one  pint,  and  half  a  pint  of  orange- 
flower-water  ;  fhake  the  whole  together. 

Oil  of  Wax  h,  with  its  Spirit  and  Butter. 

j 

PU  T  three  pounds  of  clean  warm  fand  into  a 
pan  j  flice  into  it  one  pound  of  bees- wax,  in 
fmall  pieces ;  ftir  it  about,  that  the  wax  may  melt,;, 
and  mix  equally  with  the  fand  :  when  it  is  quite 
cold,  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  place  it  in  a  fand— 
furnace  •,  make  fire  of  the  firft  degree  one  hour  \ 
increafe  it  to  the  lecond,  and  keep  it  io  two  hours &• 
and  after  in  the  third  for  three  hours,  in  which 
time  the  oil  and  fpirit,  with  feme  of  the  butter, 
will  be  in  the  receiver,  and  the  reft  of  the  butters 
will  ftick  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  You  may  fe- 
parate  and  keep  them  apart  K 

Their 

h  Wax  is  an  extraordinary  fubft&nce,  gathered  from  the  leaves 
vegetables,  by  the  induftry  of  the  bee.  It  is  neither  folubh 
In  fpirit  of  wine,  nor  in  water  :  boiled  in  the  firft,  it  lofes  i tt 
yellow  colour,  and  becomes  white,  and  of  a  fofter  confiftence 
but  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  latter,  undergoes  no. 
change.'  Diftilled  in  clofe  veffels,  it  totally  arifes  *,  and  fet  or 
fire  in  the  open  air,  is  entirely  confumed. 

i  From  eight  ounces  of  wax  Mr.  Lemery  obtained  fix  dram:, 
of  a  clear,  yellowifh  liquor,  and  feven  ounces  one  dram  o: 
butter :  the  butter  being  diftilled  afecon’d  time  without  addition 
live  drams  of  a  clear  liquor  like  the  former  were  feparated. 
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Their  operation  is  diuretic.  The  dofe  of  the 
fpirit  is  from  ten  drops  to  forty  or  fifty,  in  any 
appropriated  liquor.  The  dofe  of  the  oil  is  from 
five  to  twenty-five  drops,  mixed  with  fugar,  to  make 
it  the  better  incorporate  with  liquor.  The  butter 
is  the  fame.  The  butter  and  oil  are  alfo  outwardly 
applied,  and  are  good  to  diffolve  tumours. 

You  may  mix  the  wax  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  quick-lime,  efpecially  if  you  rather  defire  the 
oil  than  the  butter  ;  for  the  igneous  particles  of  the 
lime  mixing  with  it,  rarefy  it  more  than  any  other 
bole  ;  if  you  defire  to  convert  all  the  butter  in¬ 
to  oil,  one  or  two  rectifications  from  quick-lime 
will  do  it,  and  likewife  make  the  oil  more  pene¬ 
trating  than  that  made  any  other  way. 


A  a  3  4^0  m- 
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PART  III. 


Of  Animals. 

T  Shall  here,  in  this  third  part,  fpeak  only  ol 
A  thofe  animals,  and  fiich  parts  of  them,  as  we 
make  ufe  of  in  chemiftry ;  as  urine,  blood,  boneSj 
horns,  hoofs,  &V.  Alfo,  ferpents,  vipers,  wood- 
lice,  pifmires,  EsV.  k  And  firff. 


CHAP. 

k  Animal  fubltances  boiled  in  water,  throw  out  upon  the 
furface  a  liquid  oil,  or  a  more  grofs  fat,  which  congeals  in  the 
cold  :  at  the  fame  time  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  difTolved 
by  the  water,  into  a  vifcous  tenacious  liquor,  which  upon  grow¬ 
ing  cold,  forms  a  tough  tranfparent  fubltance  ;  what  remains  is 
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CHAR  I. 

E li xir  Crani i  Humani . 

PU  T  fix  pounds  of  human  fkulls  (grofly  pow¬ 
dered  )  intoa  retort ;  lute  it,  and  place  it  in  an 
open  furnace  •,  give  a  degree  of  fire  every  two 
hours,  till  no  fumes  are  feen  in  the  receiver ;  then 
let  all  cool,  and  take  out  the  fpirit,  oil,  and  fait ; 
the  fait  that  adheres  to  the  receiver  walh  off  with 
water,  and  put  it  to  the  other  *,  return  the  whole  into 
a  clean  retort,  and  rectify  the  fpirit,  oil,  and  fait, 

A  a  4  in 

an  earthy  matter.  The  oil  or  fat  of  different  animals  feems  to 
differ  only  in  fubtility  or  tenuity  of  parts :  upon  expofing  the 
feveral  forts  to  the  fire  in  ciofe  veflels,  they  all  yield  an  aqueous 
liquor,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  fometimes  a  fmall  portion  of  vo¬ 
latile  fait,  and  leave  behind  a  black  fpongy  niafs ;  which  is 
refolved,  by  the  attion  of  fire  and  air  conjointly,  into  a  thick 
fmoak,  and  into  a  white  earthy  matter.  That  part  of  animals 
which  is  foluble  in  water,  being  dillilled,  yields  a  large  portion 
of  phlegm,  fome  oil,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  volatile  fait, 
a  black  matter  remaining,  like  the  former.  Animals  dillilled 
entire  yield  the  fame  fubftances  as  their  extracts  made  with  water, 
but  in  different  proportions  :  the  quantity  of  oil  and  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  is  much  larger  j  but  the  volatile  fait  much  lefs.  Animal  oils 
unite  with  fixed  alkaline  fait  into  a  foap,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  of  vegetables.  The  more  liquid  foon  putrify,  if  kept  in 
a  warm  place,  and  then  yield,  on  diftillation,  a  notable  quan¬ 
tity  of  volatile  fait ;  while  the  more  folid  are  not  eafily  changed. 
All  forts  of  animals  dillilled  from  fixed  alkalies,  or  calces  of 
bones,  yield  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  fait :  drawn  from  quick¬ 
lime,-  they  grow  more  tranfparent  and  penetrating,  but  yield  no 
fait,  / 
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in  a  gentle  fand-heat,  fo  often  ("always  in  clean  re- 
torts )  till  they  perfeblly  unite.  Put  four  ounces  of 
this  united  fpirit,  oil,  and  fait,  into  a  retort  (or 
cucurbit)  with  one  pound  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ^ 
again  rectify  all  in  a  gentle  heat  till  they  are  united, 
(which  five  or  fix  cohobations  will  perform)  of  this 
put  one  pound  into  a  matrafs,  with  two  ounces  of 
the  mofs  of  human  fkulls ;  let  them  digefltwoor 
three  days ;  then  put  the  elixir  into  a  glafs,  and 
Hop  it  well. 

It  is  a  noble  medicine  again  it  madnefs,  con- 
vulfions,  and  hyfteric  fits.  It  operates  by  fweat 
and  urine  ,  and  the  dofe  is  from  five  to  one  hundred 
drops. 

Diflillation  of  XJrine s 

^pAKE  of  the  urine  of  found  young  men, 
-*■  newly  made,  as  much  as  you  pleafe  :  put  it 
into  an  iron  kettle,  and  evaporate  it  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one  half,  in  a  gentle  heat  :  put  the 
remainder  into  a  ftone  bottle  *  flop  it  very  clofe, 
and  fet  it  by  for  about  two  months :  then  open 
the  bottle  *,  and  if  you  find  the  matter  fmell  quick 
and  flrong,  put  it  into  a  large  glafs  retort  :  lute 
on  a  receiver,  and  give  a  fire  of  the  firft  degree  for 
an  hour  ;  then  increafe  it  to  the  fecond,  which  will 
raife  the  fait  and  fpirit  j  continue  that  degree,  till 
you  find  the  fait  begin  to  diffolve,  and  let  all  cool. 
1  hen  take  off*  the  receiver,  and  put  all  you  find 

there 
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there  into  a  cucurbit 1  ;  fet  it  in  fand,  lute  on  its 
head  and  receiver,  and  give  a  gentle  heat  at  firft, 
and  the  fait,  and  fome  part  of  the  phlegm,  which 
we  call  fpirit,  will  rife.  Continue  the  fire,  till  you 
fee  the  head  well  lined  with  fait  ;  which,  when 
you  perceive  to  decreafe,  let  all  cool,  and  put  what 
you  find  in  the  receiver  into  a  phial  well  flopped. 

It  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  given  in  in¬ 
termitting  and  malignant  fevers.  Its  dofe  is  from 
five  to  fifty  drops. 

As  to  the  evaporation,  obferve  to  do  it  by  a 
gentle  heat,  left  fome  of  the  volatile  fait,  by  too 
great  an  agitation,  fhould  fly  before  the  fermentation. 
The  ufe  of  this  evaporation  is  to  feparate  the 
phlegm,  which  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  no 
purpofe. 

If  you  defire  the  fait  and  fpirit  apart,  after  the 
rectification,  pour  off  the  fpirit  into  a  phial, 
and  tie  a  double  paper  over  the  mouth  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  5  fet  it  downwards,  and  let  the  fait  drain  till 
it  is  dry  :  then  fcrape  it  off  from  the  Tides  with  a 
crooked  hoop-ftick,  put  it  into  a  phial,  and  flop 
it  clofe. 

If  you  defire  yet  a  greater  quantity  of  the  fait, 
put  both  it  and  the  fpirit  together  into  a  long  body, 
lute  on  the  head  and  receiver,  and  let  it  ftand  in  a 
digefting  heat  of  land,  that  the  fait  may  gently 
fublime. 

I  have 

1  A  long-boiled  retort  is  a  more  convenient  inftrumcnt  than  a 
cucurbit.  % 
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I  have  made  the  fpirit  of  urine  without  fermen¬ 
tation,  by  evaporating  to  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup, 
and  giving  it  gradual  fire  to  the  third  and  fourth 
degree.  In  this  operation  the  phlegm  comes  firft, 
and  then  fome  volatile  fait  ;  afterwards  more  vo¬ 
latile  fait  will  appear  in  white  fumes,  with  the. 
fpirit,  and  a  little  ftinking  oil,  which  mu  ft  be 
feparated  from  the  fait  and  fpirit  before  rectifica¬ 
tion.  After  one  rectification  you  may  feparate  the  vo¬ 
latile  fait  and  fpirit,  as  in  the  former  j  but  I  do  not 
efteem  it  of  equal  goodnels  with  the  fermented 
fpirit,  becaufe  all  the  fait  of  urine  is  volatilized  by 
the  fermentation.  In  the  caput  mortuum,  as  fome 
call  it,  you  will  find  a  ftrong  lixivial  fait  ;  and  if 
the  volatilizing  fixed  or  lixivious  falts,  deferves  that 
encomium  the  moft  celebrated  authors  give,  the  fait 
of  fermented  urine  muft  be  the  beft  medicine :  and 
indeed  there  is  a  perceptible  difference  betwixt  them  ; 
the  fermented  fpirit  and  fait  being  more  pleafant  and 
penetrating,  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  than  the  un¬ 
fermented. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  Sows,  or  Ho  g-L  ice, 

HEY  breed  in  cellars  and  moift  places,  un- 
der  ftones,  old  cafks,  and  logs  of  wood  ;  be¬ 
ing  touched,  they  gather  themfelves  up  like  round 
beads.  They  are  faid  to  digeft,  extenuate,  open, 

and 
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er 

and  cleanfe,  and  refolve  tartarous  mucilage ;  they 
are  good  in  the  jaundice,  colic,  Hone,  and  difficulty 
of  urine. 

*  -  .  1  1 

Lhe  Spirit ,  Volatile  Salt ,  and  Oil  of  Hog- 

Lice , 

PU  T  what  quantity  of  millepedes  you  pleafe 
into  a  long-bodied  retort,  fo  that  it  be  not  a- 
bove  haFf  full  ;  place  it  in  a  fand-furnace  ;  lute  on 
its  receiver,  and  give  it  the  firft  degree  of  fire,  till 
the  retort  is  throughly  hot :  then  increafe  the  fire 
to  the  fecond,  in  which  keep  it  two  or  three  hours, 
( according  to  the  quantity  of  lice)  and  fome  liquor 
will  drop  into  the  receiver,  and  the  volatile  fait  will 
begin  to  rife  :  increafe  it  to  the  third  and  fourth 
degree  ;  then  ceafe,  and  take  off  the  receiver,  when 
it  is  cool,  where  you  will  have  fpirit,  oil,  and  fait, 
which  you  may  feparate  and  redify  apart  ;  or  put 
all  together  into  a  long-necked  matrafs,  luting  on  it& 
head  and  receiver,  and  feparate  the  fait,  by  fubli- 
mation,  as  you  do  that  of  vipers.  Its  operation  is 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Its  dofe  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  fixty  drops. 

You  may  make  the  tindure  andeflfence  of  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  you  are  di reded  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter  of  ants. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Ants. 

.  '  «  ■  .  j  -  -  *  '  *  ■  v  '  ,  ■  • 

HESE  are  wife  and  induftrious  Iniects, 


A  making  provifion  in  the  fummer,  for  their 
fupport  in  winter  i  obferving  a  regular  difcipline 
in  their  labour,  regimenting  their  numbers,  and  as 
it  were  conftkuting  officers  over  thole  that  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  work,  to  fee  its  performance,  I  have 
with  delight  and  wonder,  obferved  them  to  ifiue 
out  of  their  hives  in  order,  and,  when  loaded  with 
provifion,  returning  in  a  continual  line,  without 
being  jollied  by  thofe  which  have  dilburdened 
themfelves,  and  are  marching  out  for  more  {lores. 
This  labour  they  perform  in  the  full  of  the  moon, 
and  reft  in  the  new. 

They  are  black,  or  reddiffi  \  in  the  winter  they 
breed  eggs  and  worms,  which  in  the  fummer  be¬ 
come  ants ;  thofe  which  breed  under  trees,  and 
fmell  four,  are  accounted  bell.  They  are  faid  to 
provoke  venery,  and  create  courage.  Some  authors 
ufe  their  eggs  to  reftore  hearing. 

The  Spirit ,  0/7,  and  volatile  Salt  of  Ants , 

A  K  E  what  quantity  of  ants  you  pleafe  ; 

A  pat  them  into  a  long -bodied  retort,  or 
an  uncut  cucurbit  ;  let  not  the  vefTd  be  a- 
bove  half  filled  with  the  infeds  *,  fit  a  recipi¬ 
ent,  and  lute  the  joint  well  }  give  gradual  fire. 


as 
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as  you  did  the  millepedes,  and  in  all  things  proceed 
as  in  the  diftillation  and  redification  of  them,. 
After  you  have  feparated  the  fait  by  fublima- 
tion,  put  the  oil  and  phlegm,  remaining  in  the 
matrafs,  into  a  retort,  with  a  long  body  •,  rinceout 
as  much  as  you  can  of  the  oil  which  adheres  to  it, 
till  it  is  above  half  filled  with  water  :  place  it  in  a 
fand-furnace,  and  give  it  a  gradual  fire,  till  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  oil  bubble  a  little  ;  but  take  care  it  boil 
not  over  •,  for  then  your  labour  will  be  loft,  it 
you  put  a  quarter  part  of  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis  to  the 
oil  in  its  rediification,  it  will  render  the  oil  more 
pleafant,  and  no  way  hurt  its  virtue. 

j the  Ttinffiure  of  Ants . 

TAKE  what  quantity  of  ants  you  pleafe  5  pufr 
them  into  an  uncut  body,  and  put  upon 
them  as  much  oil  of  nitre  per  deliquium,  as  will 
cover  them  ;  let  them  ftand  in  a  gentle  heat  ot  di- 
geftion  five  or  fix  days,  in  which  time  they  will 
be  diffolved  $  towards  the  end  of  which  you  may 
increafe  the  fire  three  or  four  hours,  to  make  them 
boil  *,  then  let  them  cool,  and  pour  upon  them 
three  times  their  weight  ot  fpirit  of  wine  ;  ftop 
the  body  with  a  fmall  matrafs,  and  lute  the  joint 
well  j  let  it  (land  in  a  good  digefting  heat,  till  the 
fpirit  is  well  tinged ,  let  that  cool,  and  pour  it  oft, 
and  put  on  more  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fet 

it  again  in  digeftion,  till  it  has  alio  acquired  a  tinc¬ 
ture. 
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ture,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days  time.  De¬ 
cant  that  tindure  to  the  firft,  and  put  both  into  a 
cucurbit  ;  lute  on  its  head  and  receiver,  and,  in 
balneo  marine,  draw  off  two  thirds  of  the  fpirit  of 
wine.  That  which  remains  in  the  cucurbit  let  cool 
and  fettle,  and,  by  gentle  inclination,  pour  the 
tincture  into  a  clean  dry  phial  for  ufe. 

I  f  the  oil  of  nitre  be  very  flrong,  the  fpirit  of 
wine  will  not  mix  with  it,  but  will  fwim  upon  it 
as  oil  doth  upon  water,  and  will  only  prey  upon 
the  animal  fulphur  opened  by  the  oil.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  fhake  them  often  while  they  Hand  in  di~ 
^eftion. 

In  virtue  it  exceeds  that  which  is  attributed  to 
the  creature,  in  every  refped.  Its  dole  is  from  ten 
to  fixty  or  feventy  drops,  in  a  glafs  of  canary,  or 
wine  and  water. 

The  EJfence  of  Ants . 

1 

T^\ISSO  LVE  ants  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  direded  in  making  the  effence 
of  the  vipers,  fkim  off  the  froth,  and  decant  it  from 
the  feces.  To  the  clear  diffolution  of  four  ounces  of 
ants,  put  of  their  redified  oil,  four  drams,  which 
drop  in  by  half  a  dram  at  a  time  :  then  put  alfo, 
by  little  at  a  time,  two  ounces  of  their  fait.  When 
all  is  mixed,  and  the  ebullition  ceafed,  fhake  them 
well,  and  fet  them  in  a  very  gentle  heat  of  di¬ 
gestion  forty-eight  hours,  in  a  circulatory  veffel  : 

then. 
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then,  by  gentle  inclination,  pour  off  the  diffolution 
from  the  feces  into  a  clean  cucurbit ;  to  which  ai- 
fo  put  a  much  fixed  nitre  in  powder,  by  a  little 
at  a  time,  till  no  effervefcence  appears.  Let  them 
{land  cool  and  quiet,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  will 
(hoot  into  a  renovated  falt-petre.  If  any  liquor 
remains  with  the  cryflals,  pour  it  off  into  a  clean 
cucurbit,  with  its  head  and  receiver,  and,  in  a  very 
gentle  warmth,  dry  it  :  likewife  dry  gently  that 
precipitate,  which  the  fpirit  of  nitre  let  fall,  when 
it  embraced  its  own  firfl  fait; 

Then  put  the  renovated  nitre,  precipitate,  and 
the  refid ence  of  the  liquor  which  was  evaporated, 
all  together  ;  grind  them  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mor¬ 
tar,  put  them  into  a  matrafs,  pour  upon  them  one 
pound  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  invert  a  fmall 
matrafs,  and  lute  the  joint  well,  and  let  it  fland  in 
digeftion  three  or  four  days,  fhaking  it  every  day 
once  or  twice  :  then  let  it  cool  and  fettle,  and  de¬ 
cant  off  the  tinged  fpirit ;  and,  to  the  matter  re¬ 
maining,  put  another  pound  of  tartarized  fpirit  of 
wine  :  let  it  fland  as  before,  to  extrad  more  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  fo  proceed,  till  it  gives  no  colour  to  the 
fpirit  of  wine.  Then  put  all  the  tinged  fpirits  in¬ 
to  a  cucurbit,  lute  on  well  its  head  and  receiver, 
and,  in  a  gentle  heat  of  balneum,  draw  off  three 
fourths  of  the  fpirit,  which  keep  well  flopped,  for 
any  fuch  like  operation  hereafter.  That  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  cucurbit  let  cool,  and  pour  it  into  a 
clean  bottle,  which  keep  well  flopped  for  ufe. 

This 
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This  is  the  moft  excellent  medicine  which  is 
prepared  of  this  induftrious  infeft.  Its  dofe  is  from 
ten  to  feventy  or  eighty  drops. 

Place  the  veffel,  in  which  you  make  the  dif- 
folution,  in  fuch  a  place  where  the  noxious  fumes 
may  evaporate  without  offence,  and  continue  it  there, 
after  you  have  decanted  the  liquor  from  its  feces,  till 
you  have  charged  it  with  the  volatile  fait  and  oil  of 
the  infedts,  and  alfo  with  its  own  fixed  fait  :  then 
fet  it  in  digeftion,  as  the  procefs  diredb. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Spanifh  Flies. 

HHHE  Y  are  a  fort  of  beetle,  of  a  golden  green- 
ifli  luftre,  produced  from  a  worm  like  a  ca¬ 
terpillar.  They  breed  in  wheat,  the  leaves  of  afh 
and  poplar.  The  beft  are  found  amongft  wheat 
and  in  meadows.  They  abound  in  Provence  and 
Languedoc ,  from  whence  we  are  chiefly  fupplied. 
They  are  hot  and  very  corrofive,  feldom  ufed  in¬ 
wardly,  without  good  corredlion. 

The  EJfence  of  Spanifh  Flies . 

T3  R IJ I S  E  four  ounces  of  cantharides  ;  put  them 
into  a  cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  them,  by  little 
at  a  time,  twelve  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  let 
them  ftand  in  digeftion  twelve  hours :  then  with  a 

glafs  fpoon,  or  fpatula,  take  off  the  black  fcum  from 

the 
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the  furface  of  the  fpirit,  which  caft  away  ;  pour 
gradually  upon  them  one  pound  of  tartarized  fpirit 
of  wine;  mix  them  well  by  fhaking,  and  place 
them  in  a  fand-furnace  :  lute  on  a  head  and  recei¬ 
ver  ;  kindle  the  fire,  which  gradually  increafe  to 
the  fecond  degree,  and  in  that  heat  draw  off  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  fpirit,  which  keep  by  you  for  farther 
ufe. 

To  that  which  remains  in  the  cucurbit,  put  fby 
little  at  a  time,)  fomuch  fixed  falt-petre  as  will  fatiate 
its  acidity,  which  you  will  know  by  the  ceafing  of 
the  ebullition.  Then  put  the  mixture  into  a  glafs 
or  marble  mortar  ;  add  to  it  one  ounce  of  refined 
camphor,  and  grind  them,  till  they  are  well  in¬ 
corporated  ;  then  return  them  again  into  the  cucur¬ 
bit.  Rince  out  the  mortar  with  fome  of  the  fpirit 
of  wine  which  you  drew  off  from  the  mixture,  which 
pour  into  the  body  with  the  remaining  part  of  the 
fpirit  ;  fhake  the  whole  together  well,  and  fet  it  in  a 
heat  of  digefiion  ;  make  the  cucurbit  a  circulatory  ; 
lute  the  joint  clofe,  and  let  it  (land  in  that  heat  eight 
or  ten  days,  fhaking  the  ingredients  well  about  every 
day ;  then  let  the  whole  cool,  and  Hand  to  fettle  : 
pour  off  the  tin  dure  into  a  clean  cucurbit,  and,  in  a 
very  gentle  heat,  drawoff  one  half,  or  more,  of  the 
fpirit,  which  again  put  upon  the  mixture,  to  extrad 
more  tindure ;  and,  when  that  fpirit  is  again  tinged, 
draw  off  two  thirds,  which  put  the  third  time  to 
extrad  more  tindure,  and  diftill  as  before,  ft  ill 

B  b  putting 
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putting  the  tindfure  remaining,  after  diftillation  of 
the  fpirit,  to  the  firft  rin&ure. 

Then  take  one  dram  of  ambergreafe,  half  a 
dram  of  mufk,  and  two  drams  of  white  fugar- 
candy  *,  grind  them  very  well  together,  with  a  little 
of  the  fpirit  laft  drawn  off,  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
matrafs,  and  to  them  add  four  ounces  of  the  afore- 
faid  fpirit  *,  clofe  the  matrafs  well,  and  fet  it  to  di- 
o-eft  four  or  five  days  :  then  put  the  matter  to 
the  tindlure  of  cantharides,  (alfo  in  a  matrafsj  and 
let  them  circulate  together  four  or  five  days  more  5 
then  pour  the  eflence  into  a  clean  dry  bottle, 
which  keep  well  ftopped  for  ufe. 

It  is  accounted  a  great  cordial,  and  really  is  en¬ 
dued  with  that  quality  which  is  attributed  to  the 
die  nee  of  fatyrion-root.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  to  an 
hundred  drops,  in  a  glafs  of  canary  wine,  or  any 
other  vehicle  which  better  pleafes  the  patient. 

Make  the  difTolution  in  a  place  where  the 
fumes  may  freely  afeend  without  annoyance  to  the 

operator.  The  fame  care  muff  be  taken  in  mixing 
the  fpirit  of  wine  with  that  of  nitre  ;  and  alfo  the 
fame  caution  ought  to  be  uled  in  putting  the  fixed 
fait  of  nitre  to  its  fpirit. 

The  camphor  abforbs  the  corroiive  quality  of 
the  fly  ;  and  the  fixed  fait  of  nitre  fatiates  that  of 
the  fpirit  :  fo  that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  any  ill 
confequence  from  either.  The  difiblution  fubtilizes 
the  fly,  and  correfts  all  its  poifonous  quality.  The 

dif* 
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difcharge  of  the  difiblved  particles,  by  the  fixed 
fait,  renders  it  fit  to  yield  its  efiential  being  to  the 
fpirit  of  wine. 


CHAP.  V. 


The  Dijiillation  of  Hart  s-Horn. 


A  K  E  that  which  we  call  the  velvet-head. 


•*"  in  the  fpring-time,  while  it  is  foft ;  cut  it  in¬ 
to  little  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  cucurbit ;  lute 
on  its  head  and  receiver  *,  place  it  in  balneo  marias, 
and  diftill  a  water  from  it. 

I  t  is  accounted  good  to  help  forward  the  birth, 
and  to  refill  malignant  humours  in  fevers.  Its  dofe 
is  from  two  to  four  or  five  ounces. 

The  Spirit ,  Volatile  Salt ,  and  Oil  of  Harts - 

Horn . 

TAKE  of  that  which  remained  in  the  cu¬ 
curbit,  fafter  the  foregoing  diftillation)  or 
pieces  of  folid  harts-horn,  as  much  as  you  pleafe ; 
put  them  into  an  earthen  retort,  or  iron  pot,  either 
of  which  may  be  filled  two  thirds.  If  it  bean  iron 
pot,  you  muft  fit  to  it  a  copper  head,  with  its  re¬ 
ceiver  ;  if  a  retort,  only  a  receiver  :  place  them 
on  a  naked  fire,  which  increafe  gradually,  fo  as  to 
keep  fome  fumes  in  the  receiver,  but  not  to  force 
them  fo  violently,  as  to  blow  off,  or  break  it.  At 
laft  give  the  fourth  degree,  which  keep  up  till  no 
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fumes  appear :  then  let  all  cool,  take  off  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  put  the  oil  and  fpirit  into  a  feparating- 

cdafs t  waffi  out  the  fait  which  remains  behind 
7 

with  clean  water,  and  put  it  to  the  oil  knd  fpirit. 
Then  let  them  ffand  twenty-four  hours  to  feparate, 
and  draw  out  the  fpirit  *,  then  put  them  into  a  cu¬ 
curbit,  or  long-boiled  retort,  in  a  gentle  heat  of 
fand  to  re&ify  ;  the  fait  (and  feme  part  of  the  li¬ 
quor,  commonly  called  fpirit )  will  firft  afeend  ;  the 
fait  will  increafe,  till  the  neck  of  the  retort  and 
receiver  are  well  charged.  When  the  fait  begins 
to  diffolve,  take  off  the  receiver,  and  feparate  the 
fpirit  from  the  fait,  as  before  directed  in  that  of  u- 
rine  m.  If  after  rectification,  any  oil  appears  upon 
the  fpirit,  feparate  it  by  aglafs,  and  keep  the  fpirit 
in  a  phial  well  flopped. 

It  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Its  dofeisfrom 
ten  drops  to  forty  or  fifty,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 

After  the  fame  manner  we  make  the  fpirit, 
oil,  and  fait  of  human  fkulls  and  bones,  vipers  or 
ferpents,  ivory,  hoofs,  hair,  &ct 

If 

*  j 

m  From  thirty-two  ounces  of  harts-horn,  Mr.  Letticry  obtain¬ 
ed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  volatile  fait,  fix  ounces  of  fpirit,  and 
two  ounces  of  black  oil  ;  there  remained  nineteen  ounces  of  a 
black  coal,  which,  on  being  calcined,  was  reduced  to  lixteen 

ounces, - Harts-horn  yields  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  fubftances; 

according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  dry.  From  five  hundred  and  three 
pounds  of  it,  I  have  obtained  fixteen  pounds  of  rough  fait,  and 
ninety  two  pounds  of  rough  fpirit  and  oil.  Two  pounds  ana 
three  ounces  of  the  fait,  being  rectified  with  fpirit  of  wine; 
were  reduced  to  one  pound  four  ounces  and  3  half. 
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If  you  diftill  any  animal  fpirit  in  an  iron  pot* 
with  a  copper  head,  that  head  ought  to  be  kept 
only  for  fuch  ufe.  * 

If  you  would  have  what  we  call  fpirit  n  and 
fait 0  free  from  any  appearance  of  oil,  to  one  pound 
of  the  fpirit  ('after  the  fecond  rectification)  you  may 
put  of  bones  or  horns  calcined  to  whitenefs,  four 
ounces,  and  diftill  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand. 

If  you  defire  all  the  fait  in  a  dry  form,  feparated 
■from  the  phlegm,  put  the  a  fore  fa  id  mixture  into  a 
imatrafs,  or  long  body,  with  a  head  and  receiver 
)  fitted  to  it,  and  placed  in  a  very  gentle  heat  of  fand  5 
the  fait  will  be  elevated  into  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  body  or  matrafs ;  for  the  volatile  falts  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  properly  their  fpirits  *,  and  what  we  call 
:  fpirit  is  no  other  than  part  of  the  volatile  fait, 
diflfblved  in  phlegm  ;  which  never thelefs,  has  the 
x  fame  virtue  with  the  true  fpirit,  or  volatile  fait,  but 

may  be  given  in  a  greater  dofe. 

: 

* 

B  b  3  The 

a  Spirit  of  harts-horn  is  moil  conveniently  purified  by  filtring 
it  through  a  wet  paper,  (which  will  retain  the  oil)  and  then  di- 
flilling  it  once  or  twice  with  a  gentle  heat  in  clean  glafs  veffels. 
The  diflillation  fhould  be  continued  no  longer,  than  till  the  vo- 
latile  fait  which  arifes,  is  partly  diffolved. 

0  Salt  of  harts  horn,  and  the  like  fubflances,  is  commodioufly 
freed  from  the  ofFenfive  oil  which  comes  over  with  it,  by  wafhing 
it  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then  fubliming  it  from  an  equal  weight 
of  dry  chalk,  or  fullers-earth. 
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T’he  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Harts-Horn . 

*  "I  ‘ 

TAKE  the  fpirit,  oil,  and  fait  of  harts-horn, 
after  the  firfi  diftillation,  and  redify  them  ; 
put  them  fo  red i fie d  into  a  clean  long-boiled  retort : 
to  each  pound  of  which  put  two  ounces  of  fal  vo¬ 
latile  oleofum,  and  four  ounces  of  fpiritus  nitri  dul- 
cis ;  lhake  them  well  together,  and  fet  them  in  a 
very  gentle  heat  of  land  ;  lute  on  a  receiver,  and 
continue  the  fire,  ( not  exceeding  the  fecond  degreej 
till  all  is  difrilled.  In  the  receiver  you  will  have 
a  fpirit  which  has  quitted  its  empyreuma,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  penetrating,  but  very  pleafant  fcent  p.  If 
you  redify  this  fpirit  once  more,  its  pleafant  imell 

will  be  augmented. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Vipers. 

HE  viper  is  one  of  the  reptiles,  but  whe¬ 
ther  animal  or  in  fed,  I  dilpute  not.  The  !: 
creature  is  well  known,  and  has  a  fkin  fcaly,  and 
withal  fo  very  com  pad,  that  it  permits  little  or  no 
perfpiration  of  fpirits,  which  is  the  reafon  why  it  n 
is  able  to  live  feveral  months,  without  any  other  la 
nburiihment  than  that  of  air. 

As 

p  Four  pounds  of  rectified  fpirit  of  harts-horn,  eight  ounces1 
of  volatile  oily  fait,  and  one  pound  of  Tweet  fpirit  of  nitre,: 
yielded  five  pounds  of  aromatic  fpirit. 
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As  to  the  flory  of  Pliny  about  their  generation, 
that  the  male  puts  his  head  into  the  mouth  of  the 
female,  which  Ihe  bites  off ;  that  the  young  vipers 
pierce  the  womb  and  Tides  of  their  dam,  and  by 
that  means  revenge  the  death  of  their  fire  *,  of 
their  particular  hatred  to  the  alb-tree,  that  they 
will  rather  run  into  the  fire  than  come  near  it,  and 
the  like  ;  I  rejedt  them  as  fabulous. 

Authors  are  of  different  opinions  about  the 
manner  of  emitting  their  poifon  ;  fome  alferting 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  yellow  juice  which  often 
appears  upon  the  furface  of  the  wound  ;  and  o~ 
thers  from  the  rage  of  the  animals  *.  But  my  de- 
fign  being  only  to  give  fuch  antidotes  and  medicines 
as  are  produced  from  them  by  chemical  preparation® 
I  omit  all  diiputes,  as  foreign  to  my  purpole. 


The  Diftillation  of  Vipers . 


A  K  E  what  number  of  vipers  you  pleafe  \ 


^  open  and  cleanfe  them  from  all  worms  and 
excrements,  and  the  females  from  their  eggs ;  take 
out  their  hearts  and  livers,  dry  them  in  the  fhade, 
feparately  from  the  bodies,  and  when  they  are  dry, 
cut  the  bodies  into  fmail  pieces,  and  fill  therewith 
a  coated  retort  three  quarters  full  *,  place  it  in  a 
reverberatory  fit  for  the  retort  ;  lute  to  it  a  recei¬ 
ver,  which  muff  be  capacious  :  cover  the  furnace 
with  its  dome,  and  give  a  gentle  fire  for  two 
hours,  in  which  time  the  greateft  part  of  the 


B  b  4 


*  See  this  affair  fatisfa&orily  cleared  up  in  the  late  elegant 
edition  of  Dr.  Mead's  E/Jay  on  poifons. 
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phlegm  will  come  off :  then  increafe  the  fire  to  the 
fecond  degree  for  two  hours  more,  which  will  raife 
the  fpirit  and  volatile  fait ;  increafe  it  ftiil  to  the 
third,  which  will  fill  the  recipient  v/ith  clouds  ; 
keep  up  this  degree,  till  the  clouds  leflen  in  the 
receiver.  Continue  the  increafe  of  the  fire  fall,  to 
the  fourth  degree,  and  keep  it  there,  till  all  be 
come  over,  and  the  receiver  grows  cool  :  then 
ceafe  the  fire,  and  you  will  find  the  phlegm,  fpirit, 
fait,  and  oil  which  tnuft  be  rectified  as  followeth. 

Some  take  only  the  bodies,  pulling  off  the  fkin, 
and  cutting  off  the  heads  and  tails,  which  they  put 
away  ;  alfo  they  put  away  their  heart  and  liver  : 
but  all  thefe  yield  as  much  fait  proportionable  to 
their  weight,  as  the  bodies  do.  You  may  as  well 
perform  this  operation  in  a  good  fand-furnace,  and 
uncoated  retort,  as  you  can  in  a  reverberatory. 

Rectification  of  the  Salt  of  Vipers. 

U  T  all  that  you  find  in  the  receiver  into  a 
long- bodied,  uncut  cucurbit  ;  if  more  fait  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  receiver  than  the  liquid  which  diflilled 
from  the  vipers  will  diffolve,  put  in  a  little  water, 
and  rince  all  the  fait  out  into  the  body  5  place  the 
cucurbit  in  balneo,  or  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  or  afhes  ; 

lute 

q  Sixteen  ounces  of  vipers  yielded  one  ounce  and  fix  drams  of 
volatile  fait,  two  ounces  and  three  drams  of  black  oil,  three 
ounces  of  fpirit,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  phlegm  ;  there  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bottom  of  the  difiilling  veffel  five  ounces  and  two 
drams  of  a  black  matter.  See  Lemerf  s  Cbemijiry. 
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lute  on  the  head  with  a  bladder  daubed  with  lx  iff 
darch,  and  dipt  in  the  white  of  an  egg.  You 
may  alfo  lute  on  a  fmall  receiver  to  the  beak  of  the 
alembic,  and  the  fait  will  fublime  into  the  head, 
or  upper  part  of  the  body,  didindt  from  the  phlegm, 
and  groiTer  part  of  the  oil,  which  mud  be  kept  in 
a  clean  phial,  carefully  and  exadlly  flopped  for 
ufe. 

To  this  fait  many  virtues  are  attributed  ;  as  that 
it  gives  relief  even  in  thofe  difeafes  which  are  moil 
refradlory  and  difficult  to  cure  ;  as  apoplexies,  le¬ 
thargies,  convulfions,  palfies,  and  all  other  difeafes 
believed  to  have  their  fource  in  the  brain  :  likewife 
in  didempers  of  the  bread  ;  as  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pleurifies,  fwoonings, 
fcfc.  It  diffipates  all  inward  impodhumes,  and  did 
lodges  fecret  and  unknown  pains,  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  fpirits  :  it  helps  digedion,  and  purifies 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  ;  refolves  and  prevents  co¬ 
agulations  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  againd  all  intermitting  fevers,  par¬ 
ticularly  quartans  :  it  works  powerfully  in  the  di« 
dempers  of  the  matrix,  and  is  an  enemy  to  all  the 
vices  of  the  fkin,  even  to  the  leprofy  itfelf.  But 
above  all,  it  is  a  mod  certain  fpecific  againd  the 
bitings  of  all  venomous  creatures.  It  is  alfo  a  great 
antidote  againd  the  plague,  and  all  contagious  and 
epidemical  difeafes  *,  as  the  meafles,  fmall  pox, 

Its  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples,  in  any 
proper  vehicle. 


This 
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This  excellent  fait  is  alfo  another  ingredient  in 
the  anti-rheumatic  tincture. 

If  you  defire  the  fait  more  nicely  feparated  from 
all  the  oily  particles  which  it  carried  with  it  in 
the  firft  rectification,  mix  three  parts  of  clean  and 
very  dry  chalk,  in  fine  powder,  with  one  part  of 
the  rectified  fait  of  vipers :  put  it  into  a  matrafs, 
or  uncut  cucurbit,  with  its  head  and  receiver  well 
luted  ;  and  with  a  gentle  fire  fublime  the  fait,  and 
it  will  leave  all  the  oily  particles  abforbed  in  the 


chalk. 


A  Sudorific  Water  of  Vipers . 

A  K  E  what  number  of  live  vipers  you  pleafe  ; 


put  them  into  a  ftrong  earthen  body  tie  a 
hair-cloth  over  its  mouth  (fuch  as  coarfe  hair- 
fieves  are  made  of ; )  fit  and  fatten  a  head  well  to 
it ;  then  place  it  in  balneo,  which  gradually  make 
to  boil.  This  will  elevate  a  water,  which  you  will 
fee  drop  into  the  receiver :  when  the  drops  ceafe  to 
fall,  let  it  cool,  and  take  out  the  water. 

It  s  operation  is  diaphoretic,  and  it  is  fuccefsfully 
exhibited  in  many  cafes,  where  the  fait  is  proper. 
Its  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  feventy  or  eighty  drops, 
in  any  proper  vehicle. 

The  hair-cloth  is  fattened  to  keep  the  vipers 
from  jumping  into  the  head,  when  they  begin  to 
be  heated  ;  by  which  means  they  may  potfibly 
break  the  head,  and  get  out ;  whofe  biting  then 


would 
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would  be  extremely  pernicious,  by  reafon  of  their 
irritation  by  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Ehe  E fence  of  Vipers . 

AKE  of  dried  vipers,  what  number  you 
*“■*  pleafe  ;  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a  cucurbit;  place  it  conveniently,  and 
pour  into  it  (by  a  little  at  a  timej  fo  much  fpirit 
of  nitre  as  will  diffolve  them  :  (commonly  twelve 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  will  difTolve  four  ounces 
of  vipersj  When  all  the  fpirit  is  put  upon  them, 
let  them  fiand  five  or  fix  hours,  and  there  willarife 
a  black  fcum  upon  the  furface  of  the  diffolution, 
which  mufl  be  taken  off  with  a  glafs  fpoon,  or, 
in  defe£l  of  that,  a  clean  tobacco-pipe.  You  will 
likewife  find  white  feces  in  the  bottom,  which 
mufl  alfo  be  feparated  from  the  clear  diflblution  ; 
pour  the  clear  liquor  into  a  retort,  and  by  an  ounce 
or  two  at  a  time,  put  to  it  three  times  its  weight 
of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  fhaking  them  often  a- 
bout,  as  you  mix  them :  place  the  retort  in  a  heat 
of  afhes,  and  with  a  gentle  fire  diflill  off  the 
fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  be  an  excellent  dulcified 
lpirit  of  nitre:  To  the  black  matter  remaining 
in  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  put  the  fame  quantity 
of  new  fpirit  of  wine  tartarized,  and  diflill  it  off 
as  you  did  the  other:  put  on  again  the  fame 
quantity  as  before,  and  diflill  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  repeat  this  fo  often  with  new  fpirit  of 


wine, 
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wine,  till  it  has  neither  any  nitrous  fmell,  nor  acid 
tafte.  Keep  that  which  remains  in  the  retort,  to 
unite  with  the  volatile  fait,  and  rectified  oil  of 
vipers,  as  in  the  following  proceffes. 

When  you  put  the  fpirit  of  nitre  to  the  vipers, 
place  the  vefTel  where  the  fumes  may  afcend  with¬ 
out  offending  you  :  alfo  be  careful  not  to  put  a- 
bove.  one  ouncb  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  to  the  fblu- 
tion,  left  the  ebullition  fhould  be  fo  ftrong,  as  to 
make  the  matter  fly  out  of  the  veffel  with  violence  *. 

The  Rectification  of  the  Oil  of  Vipers. 

UT  the  oil  and  phlegm  from  which  the  fait 
of  vipers  was  fublimed,  into  a  cucurbit,  ca¬ 
pable  of  holding  two  gallons  ;  pour  to  them  one 
gallon  of  clean  water  ;  fet  the  cucurbit  in  a  fand- 
furnace  ;  fit  to  it  a  head  and  receiver  ^  give  it  a 
gradual  fire,  till  the  matter  within  the  body  bub¬ 
bles  *5  continue  the  fire  fo,  till  holding  a  fpoon  un¬ 
der  the  beak  of  the  head,  you  perceive  very  little 
or  no  oil  to  fwim  upon  the  water,  which  drops  in¬ 
to  the  fpoon.  Then  let  all  cool,  and  you  will 
have  water,  with  the  mthereal  oil  of  vipers,  in  the 
receiver. 

One  gallon  of  water  will  be  fumcient  to  redify 
four  ounces  of  the  black  oil  with,  and  generally  by 
that  time  you  have  diftilled  two  quarts  of  water, 
you  will  have  all  the  aethereal  oil  come  over. 

p  5 The 

'*  If  you  put  the  folution  by  little  and  little  to  eight  times  the 
quantity  or  fpirit,  you  will  avoid  the  danger  here  hinted  at,  and 
at  the  fame  time  finilh  this  procefs  at  one  Angle  diftillation. 
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i The  Compound  Tdinffiure  of  Vipers . 

TAKE  one  pound  of  flowers  of  fulphur  5 
four  ounces  of  crude  antimony  ;  grind  them 
to  a  fine  powder  ;  put  it  into  an  earthen  difh,  and 
faturate  it  with  four  ounces  of  oii  of  fulphur  per 
campanam,  for  with  oil  of  vitriol :)  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  a  retort,  and  pour  gradually  one  pound  ot 
fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  upon  it ;  place  the  retort  in  a 
fand-furnace,  and  draw  off  the  fpirit.  Into  one 
pound  of  this  fpirit  put  two  ounces  of  dried  vi¬ 
pers,  (cut  into  fmall  pieces  ;)  let  them  digeft  forty- 
eight  hours  in  a  matrafs ;  when  cool,  ftrain  the 
liquor  through  a  hair-cloth.  Return  the  men- 
ftruum  into  a  matrafs,  adding  cochineal,  faffron, 
and  Virginia  fnake-root,  of  each  two  drams.  Let 
them  digeft  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  decant  the 
clear  tindlure. 

It  is  an  excellent  diaphoretic.  In  the  year  1665, 
I  have  known  it  often  given  with  fuccefs  in  the 
plague,  as  well  as  in  malignant  fevers.  The  dole 
is  from  five  to  fifty  drops. 

TPhe  Union  of  the  Volatile  Salt ,  JEthereal  Oil , 
and  the  mojl  fuhtile  Parts  of  the  Viper 
into  an  EJfence . 

PU  T  to  four  ounces  of  the  diflblved  body  of 
the  vipers  left  in  the  retort,  one  ounce  of 

tindlura 


I 
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tin&ura  regalis,  (before  mentioned  in  the  chapter 
of  antimony)  by  a  dram  at  a  time  :  then  to  two 
ounces  of  the  fait,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
aethereal  oil,  put  one  pound  of  the  fame  tinflura 
regalis  5  put  them  into  a  matrafs,  which  make  a 
circulatory,  and  let  them  Hand  ten  days  in  the  fun, 
for  an  equivalent  heatj  (hairing  them  every  day. 
When  you  fee  the  tinfilure  has  imbibed  all  the 
fait  and  oil,  take  it  out,  and  put  it  to  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  vipers  aforefaid  ;  and  when  by  a 
ftrong  agitation  you  have  loofened  the  diffolution 
from  the  retort,  put  it  all  into  a  matrafs,  and  let 
it  circulate  in  a  very  gentle  heat  ten  days,  fhaking 
it  every  day.  In  this  time  all  the  feveral  fubflances 
will  be  united  into  an  offence,  which  pour  off  from 
the  feces  into  a  clean  phial,  and  keep  carefully  flop¬ 
ped  for  ufe. 

Th  is  effence  is  endued  with  all  the  virtues  of 
the  fait  of  vipers  ;  and  if  any  animal  medicine 
exceeds  the  fait,  it  is  this.  Its  dofe  is  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  one  hundred  drops,  in  any  appropriated 
liquor. 

The  ounce  of  tin&ura  regalis  is  put  to  the 
diffolved  vipers  to  fatiate  (in  part)  the  acidity 
Hill  remaining  in  them,  which  otherwife  might 
too  much  fix  the  fait  of  vipers,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
nature  of  common  fait  armoniac  *  ;  which  being  a- 
gain  mixed  with  fixed  alkalies,  may  be  fublimed 
into  an  animal  urinous  fait,  as  it  was  before. 

You 

*  ^  he  fait  which  refults  from  a  folution  of  vipers  in  fpirit  of 
nitre,  more  perfedly  refembles  nitre  than  fal  armoniac. 
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You  may  like  wife  dulcify  the  difiblutlon,  by 
putting  to  it  (by  little  at  a  time)  as  much  pure  fixed 
nitre  as  will  fatiate  its  acidity  :  then  let  it  Hand  in 
a  cold  place,  and  it  will  flioot  into  a  combuftible 
falt-petre  again  ;  and  the  dififolution  will  be  there¬ 
by  freed  from  the  corrofive  fpirit  of  nitre,  which 
would  have  changed  the  volatile  fait,  into  that 
which  fome  call  the  fecret  fal  armoniac. 

Whatever  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral, 
is  dififolved  in  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  will  be  made 
to  precipitate  with  the  fixed  fait  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  is  dififolved  in  the  oil  of  nitre 
per  deliquium,  or  by  its  fixed  fait,  will  be  feparated 
by  the  fpirit  :  and  this  ( if  carefully  elaborated)  may 
be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  matters  diflolved, 
and  to  the  augmentation  of  their  virtues,  by  di gell¬ 
ing  and  ripening  their  undigeiled  crudities, 

CHAP.  VII. 

To  elixirate ,  or  make  ejfential  animal  vola¬ 
tile  falls. 

TAKE  half  a  pound  of  volatile  animal  fait; 

put  half  a  pound  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine 
to  it,  and  it  will  coagulate,  and  is  that  which  Hel*  > 
mont  calls  his  oflfa  alba  :  put  this  fait  into  a  matrais, 
pouring  upon  it  pure  and  ftrong  diltilled  vinegar, 
by  little  and  little  at  a  time,  till  the  ebullition  ceafes  *, 
then  fet  the  matrafs  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand,  with 

its- 
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its  head  and  receiver  well  luted  ;  there  will  firft 
come  a  fubtile  liquor,  dropping  from  the  nofe  of 
the  alembic  *,  after  that  will  fublime  into  the  head, 
a  mo  ft  glorious  fait,  white  as  fnow,  in  figure 
like  large  flowers  of  benzoine,  of  a  quick,  pleafant, 
penetrating  fcenr,  and  a  very  agreeable  tafte. 

In  this  operation  you  muft  have  a  watchful  eye  ; 
as  foon  as  you  perceive  the  cryftals  to  fall,  or  relent 
in  the  head,  draw  the  cucurbit  out  of  the  fand,  and 
take  off  the  head  and  receiver  \  put  the  fpirit  and 
faft  apart,  into  phials,  and  carefully  ftop  them. 
In  the  cucurbit  you  will  find  a  very  flunking 
phlegm,  which  may  be  thrown  away. 

This  is  that  animal  fait  I  unite  with  the  fait 
of  tartar,  that  fo  readily  diflblves  in  tartarized 
fpirit  of  wine,  before-mentioned  ;  with  which  I 
extradl  the  anodyne  fulphur  of  metals,  and  of 
them  compofe  that  furprizing  anti-rheumatic  tinc¬ 
ture,  which  rectifies  loft  and  depraved  appetites, 
reftoring  theftomach  to  its  true  tone,  and  preparing 
the  aliment  for  further  digeftion  ?  cleanfethe  blood 
of  all  the  corrofive  falts,  which  (in  fome  meafures) 
occafion  thofe  acute  pains  in  rheumatifms,  gouts, 
fcurvies,  &c.  It  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ufe  in  the  ftone  and  gravel,  either  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  by  diiTolving  and  wafhing  off 
that  petrifying  matter,  which  is  t’necaufe  of  both, 
By  its  gentle  diaphoretic  and  anodyne  quality,  it 
quiets  the  Archtfusy  and  allays  the  irregular  ferment 
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in  the  blood  ;  by  which  means  it  becomes  an  ex- 

v 

cellent  medicine  in  all  fevers  ;  and  by  its  carmina¬ 
tive  and  fweetening  quality,  gives  prefent  relief 
in  colics,  and  all  gripings  in  the  bowels  and  Ho¬ 
rn  ach.  In  its  tafte  and  operation,  it  is  moil  plea- 
fant,  and  mixes  with  all  liquors,  without  ebulli¬ 
tion,  coagulation,  or  precipitation.  So  much  for 
the  anti-rheumatic  tincfiure. 

This  effential  animal  fait  is  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic.  Its  dole  is  from  five  grains  to  one  fcruple. 

The  dofe  of  the  anti-rheumatic  tin&ure  is  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
drops.  My  common  vehicle  is  fpring  water, 

c  H  A  P.  Via 

Of  Salt  Armoniac, 

OALT  armoniac  is  brought  from  Alexandria  in 
^  Egypt*  Venice ,  Antwerp, ,  &c.  and  is  either 
natural  or  artificial.  The  natural  is  found  in  very 
hot  countries,  where  the  earth  has  imbibed  the 
urine  of  animals  ,  but  of  this  very  little  is  brought 
to  us.  The  artificial  is  made  of  ten  pounds  of 
urine,  two  pounds  of  fea-falt,  and  one  pound  of 
the  foot  of  wood  :  thefe  are  boiled  into  a  mafs,  and 
then  fublimed  into  fuch  calces  as  come  to  us r. 

C  c  Pariji- 

r  The  fal  armoniac  of  the  ihops  is  an  artificial  faline  con¬ 
crete,  faid  by  fome  authors  to  be  prepared  from  a  mixture  of 
urine,  common  fait,  and  wood-foot;  by  others,  (fee  Mem.  de 
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Purification  ofi  Salt  Armoniac . 

DISSOLVE  what  quantity  of  fal  armoniac 
you  pleafe  in  warm  water  ,  filtre  and  coa~ 
gulate,  or  only  evaporate  to  a  pellicle,  and  fet  it 

to 

V acad.  des  fcienc.  an.  1735  )  1:0  'De  fublimed.  from  the  foot  of 
cow-dung.  It  is  foluble  in  fomewhat  lefs  than  double  its  weight 
of  water  :  the  folution,  being  duly  evaporated,  (hoots  into  thin 
fibrous  plates  like  feathers.  Sal  ammoniac  neither  coagulates 
milk,  nor  changes  the  colour  of  folution  of  fublimate.  It  makes 
a  confiderabie  efferyefcence  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  attended  with 
a  notable  degree'  of  cold.  Expofed  to  a  confiderabie  heat,  it 
totally  fublimes ;  and,  if  previoufly  well  ground  with  metallic, 
and  certain  other  ponderous  fubftances,  elevates  fome  part  of 
them  along  with  itfelf,  and  concretes  with  the  reft  into  a  mafs, 
which  readily  Bows  into  a  liquor  in  a  moift  air.  Mixed  with 
a  due  quantity  of  fixed  alkaline  falts,  it  yields  to  a  fmail  de¬ 
gree  of  fire  two  thirds  its  weight  of  pure  volatile  alkali :  what 
remains  in  the  fubliming  vefiel,  being  diflolved  in  water  and 
cryftallized,  readily  aflumes  the  form  of  cubical  cryftals,  like 
thofe  of  common  fait,  the  properties  of  which  it  likewife 
pofieftes,  (fee  page  209.)  Sal  ammoniac,  mingled  with  nitre, 
and  injected  into  a  red  hot  crucible,  boils  up,  and  emits  flalhes 
of  light  9  and  thus  betrays  its  animal  origin,  (fee  the  chemical 
hiftcry  of  animals,  page  338  )  Sublimed  in  a  retort,  with  double 
its  weight  of  chalk,  it  is  laid  to  gain  an  increafe  9  (fee  Mem.  de 
'  Vacad .  des  fcienc.  an.  1733.)  but  the  fubftance  thus  elevated, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  pure  volatile  fait  ;  fince,  probably, 
one  third  of  the  quantity  is  owing  to  the  chalk.  A  mixture  of 
quick-lime  and  fal  armoniac  fet  to  fublime,  affords  an  exceeding 
penetrating  fpirit  ;  but  gives  over  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  folid 
fait:  if  the  quantity  of  lime  be  confiderabie,  the  volatile  alka¬ 
line  part  of  the  fal  armoniac  is  almpft  totally  abforbed  by  it. 
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:o  fhoot  in  a  cold  place  ;  either  of  them  will  render 
f^ou  a  very  white  fait. 

Its  operation  is  fudorific  and  diuretic ;  it  is  faid 
to  be  good  in  malignant  fevers;  alfo  in  quartan 


igues  ;  it  provokes  womens  terms,  refifts  putre- 
fadtion,  and  is  therefore  given  in  the  time  of  the 


plague.  Its  dofe  is  from  twenty  grains  to  one  dram 

and  a  half. 

Th  is  operation  feparates  the  accidental  dirt  from 
the  fait,  and  renders  it  fit  for  fublimation.  If  with¬ 
out  this  reparation,  you  fhould  fublime  it,  the  foul 
and  dirty  fulphur  would  rife  with  it,  and  render  it 
unfit  for  feme  curious  operations. 


Sublimation  of  Salt  Armoniac . 

PUT  what  quantity  of  fait  armoniac 'fin  grofs 
powder)  you  pleafe  into  a  retort,  or  matrafs, 
with  its  head  ;  place  it  in  a  fapd-furnace,  fit  a 
receiver  to  it,  and  give  gradual  fire  to  the  third 
degree,  in  which  you  may  keep  it  till  all  is  fub- 
limed,  which  you  will  perceive  by  the  fublimate 
rifing  clear  above  the  find.  Some  fublime  it  with 
common  fait,  and  others  writh  burnt-alum  ;  but 
they  ferve  for  no  other  ufe  than  taking  up  room 
in  the  glafs,  which  muft  not  be  quite  half  full. 
Salt  armoniac  being  fublimed  with  common  fait, 
is  that  which  Mr.  Lemery  calls  flowers  of  fait  ar¬ 
moniac  s.  Its  ufe  is  the  fame  with  the  purified. 

C  c  2  Spirit 

s  By  fubliming  eight  ounces  c-f  each  together,  he  obtained 
fix  ounces  of  flowers. 
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Spirit  of  Salt  Armoniac^  with  Salt  of 

Tartar. 

TAKE  of  fait  armoniac,  and  fait  of  tartar,  of 
each  one  pound  ;  powder  and  mix  them 
well,  and  put  them  prefently  into  a  cucurbit,  for 
rather  into  a  retort,  becaufe  there  is  but  one  joint 
to  clofe  ;)  fpr inkle  the  mixture  with  twelve  oun¬ 
ces  of  phlegm  of  wine,  or  eight  ounces  of  fpring, 
or  rain-water  ;  place  the  vefiel  in  fand,  and  luting 
well  the  receiver  with  bladder,  give  a  fire  of  the 
firft  degree  one  hour  and  a  half ;  increafe  it  to  the 
fecond,  and  keep  it  fo  for  two  hours  :  go  on  to 
the  third,  and  keep  it  there,  till  you  fee  the  fait: 
begin  to  diffolve  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  or  head 
of  the  cucurbit.  Let  all  cool,  and  put  the  fpirit! 
into  a  phial  by  itfelf,  and  the  fait  into  another  by 
itfelf  h 

Its  operation  is  fudorific  and  diuretic.  It  is* 
given  in  epilepfies,  palfies,  the  fmall-pox,  malignant- 
fevers,  and  the  plague.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  drops: 
to  one  dram. 

Instead  of  a  pound  of  fak  of  tartar,  you  may. 
take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  pot-allies,  made  clean 
by  diffolution  and  filtration,  and  evaporate  it  ta 
drynefs.  It  is  of  the  fame  ufe  with  fait  of  tartar. 

Spirit 

*  Eight  ounces  of  fal  armoniac,  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  oi 
tartar,  and  five  ounces  of  water,  yielded  Mr.  Lemery  feven  oun¬ 
ces  and  a  half  cf  fpirit  after  which  ten  drams  and  a  hah 
fublimecL, 
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Spirit  of  Salt  Armoniac,  with  £>uick~/itne. 

I  * 

lrPAKE  of  fait  armoniac,,  in  fine  powder,  one 
!  pound  ;  of  quick-lime,  fwhich  has  lain  in 
»the  air,  till  it  is  broken  into  fine  powder)  three 
(pounds  ;  mix  them  well,  and  put  them  prefently 
linto  a  retort,  to  which  put  two  pounds  of  river, 
rain,  or  fpring- water  fhake  it,  to  mix  the  pow¬ 
der  and  water,  and  place  it  in  a  fand-furnace. 
Lute  well  the  jundture  of  the  receiver,  and  give 
)fire  of  the  firft  degree  one  hour  and  a  half  j  aug¬ 
ment  it  to  the  fecond,  where  you  may  keep  it, 
till  about  twelve  ounces  of  fpirit  be  diitilled:  then 
take  off  the  receiver,  and  keep  the  fpirit  in  a  phial 
well  flopped  for  ufe  u„  You  may  lute  on  the  re¬ 
ceiver  again,  and  draw  off  three  or  four  ounces 
more,  which  will  be  pretty  ftrong. 

Its  operation,  ufe,  and  dofe,  are  the  fame  with 
the  other.  It  is  accounted  the  better  fpirit  to  fmeli 
,to,  being  more  penetrating*,  but,  by  reafon  of 
its  heat,  it  is  not  thought  fo  good  for  internal 
jfe. 


Cc  3 
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u  Eight  ounces  of  fal  armoniac,  diftilled  with  thrice  its 
weight  of  quick-lime,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  yielded  five 
ounces  and  fix  drams  of  fpirit  ;  there  remained  in  the  retort 
thirty  ounces  of  a  white  matter,  which  being  boiled  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  evaporated  to  drynefs,  gave 
fix  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  cauftic  alkaline  fait.  See  Lemery\ 
Qhemiftry. 
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If  the  lime  be  not  a  little  quenched  before  it  is 
mixed  with  the  fal  armoniac,  the  fpirit  will  fly 
with  fuch  violence,  that  it  will  be  very  troublefome 
to  put  it  into  the  vefiel,  and  the  moft  eflential  part 
will  be  loll. 

and  volatile  Salt  of  Sal  Armoniac  yr 
which  Monf.  Lemery  calls  fweet  Spirit  of 
Salt  Armoniac, 

•*~|pAKE  fait  armoniac,  and  fait  of  tartar,  of 
A  each  one  pound  ;  make  them  into  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  mix  them  ;  put  them  into  a  cucurbit,  fit 
a  helm  to  it,  with  a  wide  beak,  and  likewne  a  re¬ 
ceiver  to  the  helm  ;  lute  them  well  with  oladdei 
dipt  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  well  beaten  with  a 
little  water  ;  place  them  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  give 
fire  of  the  firft  degree  two  hours  *,  the  fait  wil, 
rife  into  the  head,  and  fome  fpirit  drop  into  thu 
receiver.  Raife  the  fire  to  the  fecond  degree,  an* 
keep  it  fo  four  or  five  hours,  in  which  time  all  th, 
volatile  fait  will  be  fublimed.  Let  all  cool,  am 
take  off  the  head  and  receiver  ^  put  the  fpirit  intc; 
a  phial  well  flopped,  and  the  fait  into  anothe 
alfo  well  flopped.  If  you  would  have  the  fait  con 
verted  into  fpirit,  it  is  done  by  three  or  four  re£b 
fications. 

It  is  of  the  fame  ufe  with  the  other  fpiriu 
of  fait  armoniac,  and  may  be  given  in  a  great* 

dofe. 


i 
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If  you  put  half  a  pound  of  tartarized  fpirit  of 
wine  to  the  falts  before  difhllation,  you  will  have 
a  greater  quantity  of  fait  than  can  be  produced 
without  it. 


\ The  acid  fpirit  of  Salt  Armoniac. 

TAKE  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  former 
lpirits,  one  part  ;  and  of  fullers  earth  three 
parts,  both  beaten  into  fine  powder,  and  well 
mixed  ;  put  them  into  an  earthen  long-neck,  and 
place  it  in  a  reverberatory  ;  fit  and  lute  on  the  re¬ 
ceiver  ;  make  fire  of  the  firfi:  degree  for  one  hour  1 
increafe  it  to  the  fecond,  and  keep  it  there  three 
hours  longer,  and  fo  to  the  third  and  fourth,  till 
the  receiver  becomes  clear  without  fumes  :  then 
let  all  cool,  take  off  the  receiver,  and  put  up  the 
fpirit  for  ufe.  It  is  of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe  as 
the  fpirit  of  common  fait,  &c. 

Th  is  is  the  fpirit  of  common  fait,  which  was 
before  in  the  compolition  of  fait  armoniac,  but 
kept  down  by  the  fait  of  tartar  ,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  as  Itrong  a  fire  to  diftill  it  as  that  of  com¬ 
mon  fait. 


SShe  diuretic  Salt , 

TAKE  the  grey  fait  which  remains  in  the 
veffel  after  affiliation  of  either  of  the  fpi- 
jrits  made  with  fait  armoniac  and  tartar ,  diffolve, 

C  c  4  fiitre. 
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filtre,  and  evaporate,  either  to  a  pellicle*  ('and  fo  fet 
it  to  fhoot  into  cryftals)  or  to  a  dry  bottom. 

Its  operation  is  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  It 
works  by  urine  very  powerfully,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  It  is  given  in  the  ftone  and  gravel,  alfo 
fuccefsfully  in  intermitting  fevers.  Its  dofe  is 
from  ten  grains  to  one  dram,  in  any  proper 
vehicle. 

If  after  the  humidity  is  evaporated,  you  make 
too  ftrong  a  fire  under  it,  you  will  burn  and  dif- 
colour  the  fait. 

Sal  Volatile  Oleofum . 

A  K  E  of  fait  armoniac  and  fait  of  tartar, 
of  each  half  a  pound  ;  powder  them  apart, 
and  mix  them  :  put  the  mixture  into  a  retort  ^ 
put  alfo  into  the  retort  half  an  ounce  of  marum 
Svriacum  ;  and  of  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound  and  a  half,  impregnated  with  the  following 
efifentiai  oils,  viz .  of  cloves,  half  a  dram  ;  cin¬ 
namon,  one  fcruple  ;  marjoram,  lemons,  and  o- 
ranges,  of  each  one  dram  ;  put  to  them  of  clean 
water,  two  pounds,  and  fet  all  in  a  fand-furnaee  : 
lute  on  the  receiver,  and  give  fire  of  the  firfl  de¬ 
gree  one  hour  and  a  half;  increafe  to  the  lecond, 
in  which  continue  it  five  or  fix  hours,  or  until 
you  have  in  the  receiver  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
fpirit  and  fait.  You  may  aromatize  it  with  efifence 
of  ambergreafe  to  your  plcafure. 


This 
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This  medicine  is  differently  compofed,  as  the 
operator  pleafes.  Its  operation  is  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic.  It  is  given  in  pains  and  difeafes  of  the 
head.  It  is  good  in  palfies,  lethargies,  fcurvy,  and 
peftilential  fevers.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  to  fixty 
drops. 

If  you  make  it  with  the  fpices  and  herbs,  in- 
ftead  of  the  effential  oils,  it  will  acquire  a  little 
tindlure,  which  by  fome  is  difliked,  but  I  think  it 
not  the  worfe. 

“  Sal  Volatile  Oleofum ,  another  way. 

1 

TAKE  pure,  clean  fait  ammoniac,  and  pearl- 
afhes,  both  in  powder,  of  each  one  pound  : 
diffolve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  about  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  and  as  much  of  the  fixed  alkaline  fait 
as  equal  its  weight  of  water  will  take  up  :  pafs  the 
latter  folution  through  a  cloth,  and  pour  them  both 
feparately  into  a  ftrait,  wide-necked  retort.  Dif¬ 
folve  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  lemon- thy  me,  and 
one  dram  of  oil  of  pimento,  in  three  pints  of 
clean,  well  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  :  then  add  it  to 
the  former  folutions.  Place  the  retort  in  a  land- 
furnace  :  lute  on  a  receiver  with  a  wet  bladder  5 
and  apply  a  very  gentle  fire,  till  the  fait  fwhich 
will  be  elevated  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  the 
fides  of  the  recipient)  is  partly  diffolved :  then 
put  out  the  fire  *,  and  when  all  is  cool,  pour  the 
fpirit  into  a  phial  for  ufe. 


“  Sal 
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“  Sal  V olatile  Oleofum ,  another  way. 

e 

^T^AKE  efience  of  lemons,  chemical  oil  of  nut- 
megs,  of  each  two  drams  ;  chemical  oil  of 
cloves,  half  a  dram  ;  fweetfpirit  of  fa!  armoniac,  two 
pounds.  Put  them  into  a  retort  placed  in  a  water- 
bath  ;  and  diflill  as  much  as  a  boiling  heat  will 
elevate  Vs 


€  C 


Extemporaneous  Sal  Volatile . 


^Jp AKE  of  pure  alcoholized  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
of  fpirit  of  fal  armoniac  made  with  tartar, 
fully  faturated  with  fait,  of  each  half  a  pound  : 
drop  into  the  fpirit  of  wine  one  dram  and  a  half 
of  any  efiential  oil,  and  it  will  immediately  mix 
with  it :  mingle  the  two  fpirits  together,  and  they 
will  form  a  white  coagulum,  which  in  a  little  while 
will  depofite  a  confiderable  portion  of  a  fine  white 
fait  *,  a  tranfparent  liquor,  fomewhat  tinged  with 
the  colour  of  the  oil  you  have  employed,  floating 
upon  the  top.” 

The  hidden  Spirit  oj  Salt  Armoniac . 

TAKE  of  pure  fpring-water,  five  pounds; 
pot-alhes,  two  pounds  ;  fait  armoniac,  one 

pound  ; 

w  Particular  care  Chould  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  oils, 
which  are  very  liable  to  adulteration  ;  for  upon  their  goodnefs 
excellence  of  this  preparation  in  great  meafure  depends. 
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pound  ;  put  them  into  an  uncut  body,  and  flop 
it  with  a  bolt-head,  firmly  luted  :  let  them  Hand 
three  or  four  days  in  a  gentle  heat  of  fand  to  di- 
geft,  (baking  them  two  or  three  times  every  day  : 
then  let  the  mixture  fettle  *,  fibre,  and  keep  the 
water  for  ufe. 

It  is  ufed  to  open  obftrudtions  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  provoke  the  terms,  fweeten  the  blood,  and 
to  give  eafe  in  the  gout.  Its  dofe  is  from  forty  to 
fixty,  or  one  hundred  drops. 

You  may  difiblve  and  nitre  the  falts  apart,  and 
then  put  the  diffolutions  together,  into  a  glafs  big 
enough  for  the  liquor  to  circulate  in. 

tfhe  double  Menftruum  of  Salt  Armoniac. 

TAKE  of  fait  armoniac  and  quick-lime,  both 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  of  each  equal  quan¬ 
tities  ;  mix  them  together,  and  let  them  run,  per 
deliquium,  in  a  moift  place. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  ufe  with  the  fore¬ 
going  fpirit.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  drops  to  one  dram. 
It  readily  diffolves  mercury  fublimate  into  a  clear 
water,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  curious. 

Let  the  lime  be  two  or  three  days  expofed  to 
the  air,  before  you  mix  it  with  the  fal  armoniac  ^ 
otherwife  a  great  part  of  the  volatile  fpirit  will 
evaporate,  which  ought  to  be  united  with  the 
fait. 
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APPENDIX. 


Of  the  'Tranfmutation  of  Metals . 

dodtrine  of  the  tranfmutation  of  metals  has 
■*“  been  pofitively  afferted  by  many  authors, 
both  antient  and  modern  ;  by  men  of  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  experience,  of  folid  virtue  and  piety  ;  of 
which  famongft  others)  the  late  honourable  Mr. 
Boyle  is,  I  think,  a  complete  inftance. 

I  know  indeed  that  this  dodlrine  meets  with  very 
little  acceptance  amongft  the  learned  of  this  age, 
neither  fhall  I  pretend  to  be  an  advocate  for  it, 
•hough  the  expenfive  and  tedious  experiments  l 
have  made,  abundantly  convince  me,  that  metals 
may  be  very  much  meliorated,  if  not  entirely  tranf- 
muted. 


The 
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The  following  experiments,  which  I  have 
chofen  out  of  many  others,  I  faithfully  deliver  to 
you  ;  hoping  that  I  have  fo  behaved  myfelf,  that 

f 

my  veracity  will  not  now  be  queftioned  ;  and  that 
I  fhall  not,  upon  the  brink  of  fourfcore,  be  accufed 
of  vanity* 

The  aetiology  of  any  thing  in  thefe  or  the 
former  precedes,  cannot  be  expected  from  me, 
who  want  the  great  bleffings  of  academical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  have  no  more  philofophy  than  (l  may 
truly  fay)  I  have  fetched  out  of  the  fire. 

I  affed  no  unintelligible  words,  or  myftical  hiero¬ 
glyph  icks,  to  delude  men  of  their  money  and  fenfes 
too.  I  honeftly  relate  only  matter  of  fad,  which 
may  caution  you  againft  thofe  circumforaneous  pre¬ 
tenders,  the  adepts,  who  have  prejudiced  the 
world  by  their  cheats  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the 
fair  warning  Erafmus  long  fmce  gave  us,  continue 
to  impofe  upon  fotne  great  and  wife  men. 

Experiment  I. 


THE  fifth  day  of  Auguft ,  A,  D .  1661,  Mr, 
T.  T.  joined  with  me  in  the  making  the  mer¬ 
curial  water  following. 

We  had  a  caft-iron  body  three  foot  long,  with 
a  perforation  within  half  a  foot  of  the  top  ;  we 
made  an  agreeable  furnace,  and  placed  the  body  in 
it,  to  which  we  luted  a  large  glafs  head,  with  a 
very  wide  beak  ,  to  which  alio  we  luted  feven  alu- 
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dels.  When  the  bottom  of  the  body  was  of  a 
white  heat,  we  put  in  at  the  perforation,  two  or 
three  drops  of  mercury,  and  immediately  (lopped 
it  clofe.  This  little  quantity  of  mercury  made  a 
great  noife,  and  rofe  in  white  fumes,  which  filled 
the  head,  all  the  aludels,  and  the  receiver.  When 
thefe  fumes  were  condenfed,  we  put  in  the  like 
quantity  as  before,  and  fo  continued,  till  in  fix  teen 
hours  time  we  had  put  in  one  pound  of  mercury. 
"When  all  was  cold,  we  took  off  the  receiver  and 
aludels  ;  in  each  we  found  a  little  water,  and  in  the 
firft  and  fecond  aludel  fome  grains  of  crude  mer¬ 
cury  we  carefully  put  all  the  5  water  together, 
which  feemed  to  be  about  one  pint,  and  yet  the 
weight  was  but  thirteen  ounces  and  fix  drams. 

W e  pleafed  ourfelves  wonderfully  with  our  fup- 
pofed  treafure,  which  we  concluded  could  be  no 
lefs  than  the  univerfal  menfiruum  *,  but,  after  many 
trials,  we  found  it  of  no  more  virtue  than  common 
water.  We  fpent  above  half  of  it  upon  leaf  gold, 
gold  calcined  with  mercury,  and  upon  a  lunar  calx, 
&c.  but  the  more  experiments  we  made,  the  more 
we  were  convinced  that  our  mighty  expe&ations 
were  vainly  founded  •,  however,  we  divided  the 
remaining  watery  and  I  loft  my  part  when  the 
fire  of  London ,  <4.  D .  1666,  forced  me  to  re¬ 
move. 

/ 

The  fame  gentleman  and  I  tried  many  expe¬ 
riments  with  air  attradled  by  feverai  magnets  ; 

with 
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with  May- dew,  and  other  infipid  menftruums,  &c. 
and  we  never  found  them  more  ufeful  than  diftilled 
rain-water. 

'Experiment  II. 

^pHE  fourteenth  of  June ,  A.  D.  1667,  I  pa-. 

rified  regains  martis  to  a  perfect  ftar,  of 
which  I  melted  four  ounces,  with  half  a  pound  of 
fine  Giver  ;  I  beat  it,  when  it  was  cold,  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  then,  with  twenty-four  ounces  of 
mercury  revived  from  cinnabar,  I  ground  it  in 
an  iron  mortar,  till  they  were  truly  amalgamated. 

The  16th.  This  whole  day  was  fpent  in  grind¬ 
ing  the  amalgama  with  warm  water,  till  the  water 
came  off  clear. 

The  17th.  I  put  the  amalgama  into  a  retort, 
which  I  fet  in  fand,  and  gave  it  fire  gradually ; 
but  the  laft  four  hours  I  kept  it  in  the  extreme  de- 
gree. 

The  18th.  I  again  melted  the  Juna  with  four 
ounces  of  the  ftellated  regulus  j  then  beat  into  fine 
powder,  and  by  grinding  with  it  the  diftilled  mer¬ 
cury,  I  made  an  amalgama  as  before. 

The  19th.  I  waflied  and  ground  the  amalgama 
in  warm  water. 

21st.  It  was  diftilied; 

These  operations  I  repeated  ten  times,  always 
melting  four  ounces  of  frefli  regulus  with  my 
lima. 
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The  8th  of  July.  I  weighed  my  mercury,  and 
found  it  twenty  ounces  and  fix  drams  :  I  boiled  it 
in  diddled  vinegar,  and  drained  it  through  fine 
clean  cloths,  till  it  was  dazling  bright. 

The  9th.  I  put  two  ounces  of  this  mercury, 
and  fix  drams  of  perfect  fine  gold  into  a  little  un¬ 
cut  body  :  I  fet  it  into  my  athanor,  where  it  con¬ 
tinued  fix  days  in  a  gentle  heat  j  in  which  time  the 
mercury  had  fo  penetrated  the  gold,  that  in  lefs 
than  fix  hours  time  I  ground  them  into  an  amal- 
gama,  which  I  wadied,  till  it  was  very  bright ; 
then  I  put  it  upon  a  fheet  of  fine  white  paper,  and 
let  it  in  a  gentle  heat  of  my  athanor  to  dry. 

The  19th.  Iputtheamalgamaintoadrong  crydal 
egg,  which  I  fealed  hermetically,  and  placed  it  in  my 
athanor,  gradually  giving  fire  for  fifteen  weeks  ; 
then  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  which  it  dood  was 
red-hot.  It  endured  this  heat  four  days,  and  then 
burd  into  ten  thouland  pieces,  fo  difperfed,  that  I 
never  could  find  one  grain  of  it. 

N.  B.  After  the  amalgamd  had  dood  three  weeks 
in  the  fird  degree  of  heat,  it  turned  a  little  black.  Six 
or  eight  days  after,  it  divided  fas  it  were,)  into 
little  idands.  Eight  or  ten  days  after  that,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  vegetate,  and  grew  daily  from  little  flirubs 
to  trees  ;  fird  with  buds,  then  leaves,  and  ladly 
with  little  round  knobs  like  fruit,  which  I  beheld 
with  much  pleafure,  though  I  paid  dear  enough 
for  it. 

#  Experiment 


Experiment  III. 


HP  HE  tenth  of  October ,  A  D.  1677,  I  bought 
of  Mr.  Willmore  the  refiner,  five  pounds  of 
mercury,  ('which  he  had  diddled  from  various 
metals  \  i  diddled  it  alfo  from  fcoria  of  mars  and 
fulphur  three  times,  and  twice  per  fe  *  after  that, 
feven  times  from  regulus  of  mars  and  venus,  in  the 
proportions  following. 

The  20th.  I  took  fix  ounces  of  pure  regulus 
of  mars  and  venus  ;  of  fine  filver,  twelve  ounces  \ 
of  the  mercury,  three  pounds  :  I  ground  the  re¬ 
gulus  into  a  fine  powder. 

The  21st.  By  grinding  I  made  an  amalgama 
of  the  regulus  and  mercury,  and  wafhed  it  pure 
with  clean  warm  water. 

The  22d.  I  diddled  it. 

The  24th.  I  melted  the  filver  with  fix  ounces 
©f  new  regulus,  and  reduced  it  to  powder. 

Th  e  25th  was  fpent  in  grinding  them  into  an 
amalgama,  and  wafhing  it  as  before. 

The  27th.  I  diddled  the  mercury,  and  I  af¬ 
terwards  repeated  all  thefe  operations  feven  times. 

The  14th  of  November .  I  diddled  the  mer¬ 
cury  from  fcoria  of  mars. 

The  15th.  I  fqueezed  it  through  leather,  boil¬ 
ed  it  in  diddled  vinegar,  and  often  drained  it 
through  fine  cloths,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle.  The 
mercury  then  weighed  two  pounds,  feven  ounces, 
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and  a  half;  it  having  wafted,  in  the  feveral  opera* 
tions,  eight  ounces  and  a  half. 

The  i 8th.  I  put  fix  ounces  of  this  mercury, 
and  two  ounces  of  fine  gold  into  a  little  uncut 
body,  and  let  it  ftand  ten  days  in  a  gentle  heat  of 
my  athanor. 

The  28th.  By  grinding,  I  made  an  amalgama 
of  them,  which  I  boiled  in  diftilled  vinegar,  and 
found  the  vinegar  received  a  blackifh  tindture  ; 
then  I  wafhed  it  in  warm  water,  and  dried  it  firft 
with  clean  cloths,  and  afterwards  upon  the  top  of 
my  athanor. 

The  29th.  I  put  it  into  two  ftrong  cryftal 
eggs,  which  I  feaied  hermetically,  and  placed  in 
my  athanor. 

The  23d  of  November .  I  diffolved  two  pounds 
of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis,  (made  of  alum  and 
nitre)  which  I  precipitated  with  filings  of  lead. 
Some  will  affirm  this  to  be  the  mercury  of 
faturn  ;  but  I  muft  crave  leave  to  diffent  from 
them. 

The  25th.  I  diftilled  this  mercury  from  clean 
filings  of  iron. 

The  fame  day  I  melted  four  ounces  of  regulus 
veneris,  with  eight  ounces  of  fine  filver  ;  brought 
it  into  powder,  of  which,  by  grinding  with 
twenty-four  ounces  of  the  mercury,  I  made  an 
amalgama,  which  I  ground  and  wafhed  as  in  the 
former  preparations ;  and  I  repeated  all  the  ope¬ 
rations,  lalt  mentioned,  feven  times. 

'  The 
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The  Ist  of  December .  With  two  ounces  of 
pure  gold,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  fine  filver, 
and  with  ten  ounces  of  the  faturnine  mercury,  I 
made  an  amalgama ;  and  this  I  cleaned  by  grind¬ 
ing  and  walhing,  as  I  did  the  other  folar  amalga¬ 
ma  :  then  I  boiled  in  diftilled  vinegar,  and  waflied 
it  with  warm  water,  and  dried  it  firft  with  clean 
linnen,  then  between  white  paper  on  the  top  of  my 
athanor. 

The  6th.  I  divided  it,  and  put  it  into  two 
cryftaJ  eggs,  which  I  fealed  hermetically. 

The  fame  day.  Having  enough  of  my  firft 
fophic  mercury  by  me,  I  made  another  amalgama, 
with  two  ounces  of  pure  gold,  and  fix  ounces  of 
that  mercury,  by  grinding,  wafting,  boiling,  and 
drying.  I  prepared  it  as  I  had  done  the  other,  and 
alfo  hermetically  fealed  it  in  two  eggs. 

'  The  11th.  I  placed  my  fix  eggs  in  my  athanor, 

and  gave  them  a  gentle  heat  one  and  twenty  days ; 
then  the  laft  amalgama,  with  the  firft  fophic  mer¬ 
cury  (i.  e.  mercury  in  the  fecond  experiment)  and 
gold  turned  blackift  ;  the  next  with  mercury  and 
gold  was  more  like  ses  uftum  -9  the  other  with  gold, 
filver,  and  faturnine  mercury,  was  divided  into  little 
iflands.  * 

The  21st.  They  were  all  divided  into  little 
iflands. 

The  21st  of  January ,  1677-8.  They  appear¬ 
ed  like  mofs  and  fmall  ftrubs,  differing  lomewhat 
in  colour.,  viz.  that  with  the  philofophic  mercury 
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and  gold  had  fpots  and  little  lines  of  a  pale  gold 
colour  :  that  with  the  mercury,  prepared  with  re- 
gulus  of  mars  and  venus,  more  inclining  to  a  red  : 
that  with  the  gold,  ftiver,  and  mercury,  with  fa- 
turnine  fpots  and  lines.  The  vegetation  viftbly  in- 
creafed  for  ten  months,  and  from  mofs  to  flems, 
to  trees  with  leaves  and  fruit.  I  augmented  the 
fire  a  little  every  month,  till  the  trees  feemed  to 
wither  *,  and  about  the  twelfth  month  they  fhriveled 
into  a  fubftance  like  a  dry  red  earth.  However,  I 
Hill  increafed  my  fire,  till 

The  4th  of  March ,  A.  D.  1678-9.  And  then 
one  of  the  eggs  with  the  faturnine  mercury,  broke 
with  a  noife  like  a  gun  :  this  broke  the  neck  of 
another,  and  cracked  two  more,  with  the  win¬ 
dows  of  my  athanor.  Now  I  thought  it  high 
time  to  let  the  fire  out.  I  fcarce  recovered  any 
part  of  the  broken  egg ;  in  the  reft  I  found  fome 
precipitate  and  a  thick  amalgama  ;  but  in  the  eggs 
with  the  gold,  ftiver,  and  mercury,  I  had  fome 
little  hard  bits  like  block-tin.  With  a  feather  I 
carefully  wiped  out  the  precipitate  from  each 
egg.  In  the  remaining  egg  with  the  faturnine  mer¬ 
cury,  I  had  two  ounces,  two  fcruples,  and  eight 
grains.  In  the  eggs  with  the  gold,  ftiver,  and 
mercury,  I  had  four  ounces  and  five  drams.  In 
the  eggs,  with  the  fophic  mercury,  I  had  five 
ounces,  one  fcruple,  and  ieven  grains.  At  ftrft  I 
would  have  perfuaded  myfelf,  that  thefe  preci¬ 
pitates 
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pitates  far  exceeded  thofe  commonly  made  by  cor- 
rofive  menftruums  *,  but,  after  many  trials,  I  was 
convinced  that  they  were  not  better  than  thofe 
made  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  The  amalgama  of 
fol  and  mercury,  which  I  had  left  in  three  eggs,  I 
put  into  a  crucible,  and  fet  it  in  a  melting  fur-* 
nace  :  but  here  again  I  was  difappointed  ;  for  the 
fire  as  eafily  evaporated  my  mercury,  as  if  it  had 
been  virgin-mercury  from  the  fhops  *,  and  the  gold 
('excepting  what  was  loft  by  the  breaking  of  the 
eggJ  I  had  all  juft  as  pure  as  when  I  put  it  in. 
And  thus  I  was  fatisfied,  that,  after  this  method, 
there  could  be  no  union  of  fol  and  mercury  ;  and 
this  made  me  lets  regard  thofe  gentlemen  that  de- 
fpifed  the  corrofive  diftblutions,  efpecially  fince  I 
often  revived  fol  and  luna,  after  they  had  be&n  dif- 
folved  in  aqua  regia  and  aqua  fortis,  and  always 
found  the  noble  metals  as  perfect  as  before. 


Experiment  IV. 


HE  10th  of  March,  A.  D.  1 687.  I  dif¬ 
fered  four  ounces  of  gold  in  a  very  wejl  made 


aqua  regia. 


The  11th.  I  diftilled  in  a  retort  the  aqua 

regia. 

The  12th.  I  returned  this  aqua  regia,  with 
four  ounces  more  upon  the  gold  in  the  retort,  and 
again  diftilled  it. 
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These  , diffolutions,  diftillations,  and  cohoba- 
tions,  I  repeated  feven  times,  and  then  my  gold 
looked  like  a  pure  red  gum,  which  I  kept  for 
farther  ufe.  I  put  two  pounds  of  fine  fpirit  of 
fait,  and  twelve  ounces  of  my  mercury,  (which  I 
had  kept  ten  years,)  prepared  with  regulus  of  mars 
and  venus,  into  a  retort  \  I  diddled  the  fpirit  of 
fait  from  it,  and  railed  a  fublimate,  which  was 
mixed  with  fome  globules  of  crude  mercury.  I 
fwept  the  fublimate  from  the  neck  and  top  of  the 
retort,  and  walked  it  alfo  out  of  the  receiver,  with 
half  a  pound  of  frefh  fpirit  of  fait,  and  diddled  it 
again ;  and  then  I  had  a  greater  quantity  of  fub¬ 
limate,  with  fome  very  fmall  globules  of  crude 
mercury.  I  fwept  and  wafhed  my  retort  and  re¬ 
ceiver  with  new  fpirit  of  fait,  and  diddled  it  the 
third  time  ;  when  all  the  mercury  rofe  in  a  delicate 
fpungy  fublimate,  as  white  as  fnow,  I  broke  the 
retort,  (in  the  bottom  I  found  fome  grey  feces) 
and  fcraped,  and  wafhed  the  fublimate  into  a  clean 
glafs  body,  and  returned  the  fpirit  of  fait  upon  it, 
which  totally  difTolved  it. 

I  put  the  folution  into  a  retort  the  fourth  time, 
and  again  diddled.  The  fublimate  rofe  white  and 
and  pure,  left  but  very  few  feces  in  the  bottom, 
and  thofe  brighter  than  the  fird. 

Once  more  I  returned  the  fublimate  and  fpirit 
into  a  glafs  body,  and  difTolved  it. 
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The  fifth  time  I  put  it  into  a  clean  retort* 
and  diftilled  it  again  ;  and  then  all  rofe  clear, 
without  leaving  any  feces. 

I  difiblved  the  above-mentioned  folar  gum  in 
aqi  m  regia,  and  this  fine  fublimate  in  new  fpirit 
of  fait,  and  put  both  thefe  diffolutions  into  a  re¬ 
tort,  letting  them  (land  four  and  twenty  hours  ; 
then  by  a  gentle  fand-heat  I  drew  off  the  fpirit 
without  raifmg  any  fublimate.  I  returned  the  fpi¬ 
rit  upon  the  gold  and  fublimate,  by  which  they 
were  entirely  diflolved.  I  diftilled  as  before,  and 
this  I  five  times  repeated  ;  and  then  I  left  the  fol 
and  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  of  the 
confidence  of  a  thin,  clear,  red  fyrup. 

The  5th  of  Aprils  A .  D.  1688.  I  poured 
this  folar  fyrup  into  a  clean  glafs,  and  waftied  the 
retort  with  a  little  of  the  former  drawn  fpirit  ; 
then  I  divided  it,  putting  to  the  one  part  an  ounce 
of  thick  aqua  regia,  made  of  mars  and  venus,  and 
half  a  pound  of  pure  re&ified  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  to 
the  other  part  I  only  put  the  like  quantity  of  the 
fpirit  of  nitre,  (I  having  firft  put  the  divided  fyrup 
into  two  retortsj  the  fpirit  turned  them  both  mud¬ 
dy.  I  luted  on  the  receivers,  and  by  a  gentle 
heat  drew  off  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  liquor  from 
each,  which  I  returned  with  four  ounces  of  frefii 
fpirit  of  nitre  for  each  retort,  and  then  drew  off 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces.  I  cohobated  the  third 
time  with  four  ounces  of  new  fpirit.  I  had  no 
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clear  diffolution  in  thefe  three  cohobations.  The 
fourth  time  I  returned  the  fpirit  with  one  pound 
of  rectified  fpirit  of  venus  into  each  retort  ;  and 
having  fhaken  them  well,  I  luted  on  the  receivers, 
and  fet  them  in  warm  fand  till  next  day,  when, 
to  my  great  fatisfacftion,  I  found  a  clear  diffolution. 
Then  I  made  fire  under  them,  and  diftilled  about 
two  thirds  of  the  liquor,  which  I  returned  alfo 
with  half  a  pound  of  frefli  fpirit  of  nitre  upon  each, 
and  by  a  gentle  heat  drew  off  about  one  third  of 
the  weakeft  liquor,  which  I  kept  by  itfelf.  When 
the' retorts  were  cold,  I  added  half  a  pound  of  new 
fpirit  of  nitre  to  each  retort,  and  diftilled  almoft 
to  a  dry  bottom  :  that  with  the  aqua  regia  of 
mars  and  venus,  was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  the  o- 
ther  a  little  paler. 

Th  e  i8th.  I  returned  all  my  liquor,  and  drew 
it  over  again  %  and  at  the  third  cohobation  I  di¬ 
ftilled  the  matter  dry.  I  once  more  returned  what 
diftilled,  and  drew  off  about  four  ounces  from  each 
glafs.  When  the  retorts  were  cool,  I  added  four 
ounces  of  new  fpirit  of  nitre  to  each,  and  let  them 
{land  in  warm  fand  till  the  next  day,  and  then  a- 
gain  I  found  a  clear  diffolution. 

The  22d.  I  diftilled  to  a  drynefs,  and  gave  a 
ftrong  fire  in  land.  When  all  was  cool,  I  cut  the 
retorts  above  the  contents  in  the  necks  I  had  fome 
light  flowers,  which  Ifeparated.  The  contents  of  the 
retort  with  fol  and  mercury,  were  partly  red  and  part¬ 
ly  yellow.  The  other,  with  fol,  mercury,  and  the  aqua 

re- 
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regia  from  mars  and  venus,  was  of  a  deep  red.  I 
put  them  again  into  trefh  retorts,  and  returned  the 
liquor  I  had  drawn,  adding  to  each  retort  four 
ounces  of  new  fpirit  of  nitre  :  I  fet  them  in  warm 
fand,  and  I  had  a  clear  diffolution  in  twenty  “four 
hours. 

The  27th.  I  drew  off  two  thirds  of  the  liquor, 
in  which  I  diifolved  half  a  pound  of  the  fecret 
fait  armoniac,  made  with  fpirit  of  fait  and  fpirit  of 
urine.  After  I  had  fhaken  and  divided  the  diffo- 
lution,  I  returned  it  into  each  retort,  and  let  them 
Hand  till 

The  29th.  In  the  morning  I  made  fire  under 
them,  and  drew  off  about  three  fourths,  which  I 
cohobated. 

The  Ist  of  May.  I  diddled  to  drynefs,  and 
fublimated  part  of  the  fait  armoniac,  and  wafhed 
it  down  into  the  retort  with  the  diftilled  fpirit. 
Then  I  fublimated  as  much  as  I  could  with  a  ftrong 
fire.  When  all  was  cold,  I  cautioufly  fcraped  the 
fuhlimate  into  two  jarr-glaffes,  and  found  it  weigh¬ 
ed  eight  ounces,  and  (almoft)  two  drams.  The 
fublimate  from  the  gold  and  mercury  was  very 
white  *,  the  other  was  brownifh,  with  imall  purple 
and  yellow  lines.  The  gold  and  mercury  which 
remained  in  the  retort,  was  coloured  like  fine  cro¬ 
cus  metallorum,  and  very  compact  ;  the  other  was 
of  a  deeper  colour,  inclining  to  a  purple,  but  not 
fo  folid  as  the  former. 


The 
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The  4th.  I  mixed  (by  grinding)  each  bottom 
with  its  proper  fublimate,  and  put  them  into  re¬ 
torts,  and  poured  upon  each,  twelve  ounces  of  very 
ilrong  redlified  fpirit  of  nitre  :  after  they  had  flood 
swenty-four  hours  in  warm  fand,  they  were  diftill- 
ed  again,  the  fait  armoniac  fublimated,  which  I 
iwept  down  into  the  retorts,  I  diflilled  and  coho- 
bated  three  times.  The  laft  time  I  gave  the 
ltrongefl  fire.  When  all  was  cool,  I  carefully 
fcraped  oft  the  fublirnate,  and  found  it  but  fix  oun¬ 
ces,  three  drams,  and  a  half. 

The  9th.  I  reduced  each  bottom  into  fine 
powder,  which  I  put  into  large  retorts,  adding, 
gradually,  two  pounds  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine 
into  each  retort  :  I  fet  them  in  a  fand-heat,  and 
fitted  on  two  large  receivers.  Without  any  more 
heat,  the  fpirit  (as  I  expedledj  began  to  difliil  with 
violence  and  red  fumes,  as  in  the  diflillation  of 
iweet  fpirit  of  nitre. 

The  ioth.  I  gradually  put  into  each  retort 
two  pounds  more  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
diflilled  it.  I  repeated  the  operation  a  third  time, 
and  then  it  came  over  without  any  corrofive  tafle 
or  fine!]. 

The  14th.  I  again  reduced  each  confedlion  in¬ 
to  fine  powder,  which  I  put  into  uncut  bodies,  and 
returned  the  lafl  diflilled  fpirit  of  wine  upon 
them,  and  kept  them  all  day  in  a  fimmering 

heat. 
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The  15th.  This  morning  I  decanted  the  fpi^ 
rit  of  wine  ;  that  from  the  firft  body  was  of  the 
colour  of  canary,  and  then  had  a  little  fharp  rough 
tafte.  The  fpirit  of  wine  from  the  fol,  mercury, 
and  the  aqua  regia  of  mars  and  venus  was  deeply 
tinged,  (which  fome  raw  chemift  would  take  for 
aurum  potabilej  and  of  a  rough  vitriolic  tafte.  I 
put  two  pounds  of  frefh  fpirit  of  wine  into  each 
body,  and  boiled  as  before.  That  from  the  gold 
and  mercury  was  not  in  the  leaft  tinged  $  the  other 
but  very  little,  and  was  fomewhat  fharp. 

The  17th.  I  boiled  them  with  new  fpirit  of 
wine  which,  when  cold,  had  no  tin&ure,  or  acid 
tafte.  I  dried  the  contentions,  and  cut  the  bodies 
low  enough  to  take  the  powders  clean  out  with  a 
feather.  That  with  the  fol  and  mercury  weighed 
fix  ounces,  three  drams,  and  fourteen  grains.  The 
other  with  - the  fol,  mercury,  and  aqua  regia  of 
mars  and  venus,  weighed  feven  ounces,  one  dram, 
and  eight  grains. 

The  19th.  I  put  them  into  two  cryftal  eggs, 
which  I  fitted  with  glafs  Hoppers,  and  did  not 
feai  them  hermetically.  I  placed  them  in  my 
athanor,  and  kept  a  gentle  heat,  till 

The  i&t  of  June .  I  could  not  perceive  any 
alteration,  till  this  day,  when  they  began  to  ve¬ 
getate  with  fmall  white  lines.  I  kept  them  in  my 
athanor  four  months,  gradually  increafmg  my  fire ; 
and  daily  pleafed  myfelf  with  the  various  figures 

and  colours,  which  were  different  from  thofe  the 

former 
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former  amalgamas  (made  without  corrofives,)  af¬ 
forded  me  5  for  now  they  vegetated  with  flrait 
lines,  as  fmall  as  fine  needles,  up  to  the  tops  of 
the  eggs,  with  little  knobs  at  the  end  of  each  line, 
fome  red,  others  green,  and  others  of  a  lovely  yel¬ 
low  :  they  grew  and  withered  four  times,  fo  that, 
I  may  fay,  they  had  four  fprings,  and  as  many 
autumns  ;  at  laft  they  flood  fmooth,  and  looked 
like  melted  metal. 

The  8th  of  OElober.  I  increafed  my  fire  to 
a  full  third  degree,  and  fo  kept  it  till 

The  nth  of  December  ;  When  I  was  treated 
as  the  Spanijh  ambafiador  was  :  for  the  mob  taking 
me  for  a  conjurer,  or  fomething  worfe,  broke  my 
glafies  and  athanor ;  faying,  I  was  preparing  the 
devil’s  fire-works,  purpofcly  to  burn  the  city  and 
Whitehall .  And  thus  ended  this  operation. 


Experiment  V, 


HE  i  ith  of  June ,  A.  D .  1694,  I  met  with 


my  old  friend,  who  affured  me,  that  at  the 
laft,  after  forty  years  fearch,  he  had  met  with  an 
ample  recompence  for  all  his  trouble  and  expences. 
This  he  confirmed  with  fome  oaths  and  impreca¬ 
tions  ;  but,  confidering  his  great  weaknefs  and  age, 
he  looked  upon  himfelf  incapable  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  the  procefs.  “  I  have  here  ("fays  he) 
ct  a  piece  of  fol  that  I  made  from  filver  about 
tC  four  years  paft,  and  I  cannot  truft  any  man  but 


you 
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£<  you  with  fo  rare  a  fecret ;  we  will  fhare  equally 
the  charges  and  profit,  which  will  render  us 
u  wealthy  enough  to  command  the  world.5* 
Then  he  read  the  procefs,  which  indeed  did 
not  feem  unreafonable  to  me,  efpecially  fince  he 
offered  at  no  peculiar  advantage  to  himfelf.  Thus 
I  was  perfuaded  to  put  it  upon  the  trial,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly, 

The  2  ist.  I  beat  twelve  ounces  of  Japan  cop¬ 
per  into  thin  plates,  and  laid  it  ftratum  fuper  ffra- 
turn,  with  three  ounces  of  flowers  of  lulphur  in  a 
crucible,  which  I  placed  in  a  melting  furnace,  with 
a  gentle  heat,  till  the  fu  Iphureous  flames  expired. 
When  cold,  I  pulverized  the  aes  uftum,  and  ftrati- 
fied  again  ;  and  this  I  repeated  five  times. 

Then  I  put  fix  pounds  of  iron-wire  into  a  large 
glafs  body,  and  poured  upon  it  twelve  pounds  of 
fpirit  of  fait ;  it  flood  fix  days  in  a  gentle  heat,  be¬ 
fore  it  ceafed  from  bubbling  :  then  I  decanted  and 
filtred  the  liquor,  and  to  the  undiffolved  wire  I  put- 
fix  pounds  more  of  fpirit  of  fait,  which  I  let  ftand 
its  due  time,  and  then  decanted  and  filtred  it.  I 
put  both  the  liquors  into  a  large  retort,  and  by  a 
fand-heat  drew  it  off' ;  towards  the  latter  end,  (when 
the  drops  came  yellowj  I  changed  the  receiver,  and 
increafed  my  fire  to  the  higheft  degree,  in  which  I 
kept  it  four  or  fix  hours.  When  all  was  cold,  I 
took  off  the  receiver,  and  found  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  a  quantity  of  flowers  vanoufly  coloured, 

like  the  rainbow.  The  yellow  liquor  in  the  re- 

ceiver 
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ceiver  weighed  ten  ounces  and  a  half;  the  flowers, 
two  ounces  and  three  drams.  I  put  the  liquor  and 
flowers  into  a  clean  bottle. 

I  pur  alfo  half  a  pound  of  fal  errixum,  and  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of  nitre  into  a  retort, 
and  let  it  Hand  till  the  fait  was  diffolved  ;  then  I 
added  ten  ounces  of  mercury,  which  I  had  di¬ 
ftilled  through  quick-lime  and  fait  of  tartar.  I 
drew  oft  the  mixture  to  a  drynefs,  and  found  a  fine 
yellow  mats  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  I  re¬ 
turned  the  liquor  with  half  a  pound  of  frefh  fpirit 
of  nitre,  and  diftilled  as  before.  I  repeated  it  a 
third  time,  urging  this  laft  cohobation  with  the 
higheft  degree  of  fire.  When  all  was  cold,  I 
found  a  various-coloured  mafs  in  the  bottom  of  the 
retort. 

Lastly.  I  diffolved  four  ounces  of  fine  filver 
in  one  pound  of  aqua  fortis,  and  added  four  ounces 
of  the  ass  uflum  ;  of  the  mercurial  mafs,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ;  of  the  martial  tin&ure,  two  ounces  and 
a  half.  When  they  had  flood  together  in  a  retort 
twenty-four  hours,  I  decanted  the  liquor,  and  pour¬ 
ed  four  ounces  of  new  fpirit  of  nitre  upon  a  little 
matter  that  was  not  diffolved.  In  the  morning  J 
had  a  total  diffolution. 

The  26th.  I  put  all  the  diffolution  into  a  re~ 
tort,  and  diftilled  it  almoft  dry.  I  cohobated  three 
times,  urging  the  laft  with  a  very  ftrong  fire,  till 
no  fumes  appeared,  and  not  a  drop  fell. 

The 
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The  28th.  I  put  the  matter  left  in  the  bottom 
of  the  retort,  into  a  crucible,  and  gently  evapo¬ 
rated  all  the  corrofive  fumes,  and,  with  a  fluxing 
powder,  melted  it  down. 

Now  my  friend  expedted  five  ounces  of  perfect 
fol ;  but,  upon  examination,  the  luna  was  the 
fame  ("only  a  half-penny  weight'  worfe,)  as  when  I 
diflblved  it  in  aqua  fortis.  There  were  indeed  fome 
few  grains  among  the  fcoria,  which  appeared  like 
fol,  and  would  not  diflblve  in  aqua  fords. 

Experiment  VI. 

Otwithftanding  our  ill  fuccefs  in  the  la  ft,  my 
^  old  friend  preflfed  hard  for  another  experi¬ 
ment  ;  faying,  he  was  very  pofitive  we  fhould  now 
fucceed,  if  we  added  a  little  fol  to  the  former  pre¬ 
pared  mercury,  mars,  venus,  and  luna  5  befides, 
he  offered  to  be  at  the  charges,  and  that  I  on¬ 
ly  fhould  be  the  careful  operator.  According¬ 
ly,  on 

The  11th  of  February ,  AD.  1 699,  he  brought 
me  two  drams  of  fine  gold,  which  I  diflblved  in 
aqua  regia,  and  cohobated  fix  times. 

I  diflblved  alfo  two  ounces  of  fine  filver  in  half 
a  pound  of  aqua  fortis.  To  this  diffolution  I  put 
two  ounces  (be  thinking  there  was  too  little  in 
our  laft  work)  of  the  mercurial  mafs,  one  ounce 

and  a  half  of  the  martial  tindlure,  and  two  ounces 

of 
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of  the  zes  uflum  ;  and  at  laft  the  afore-mentioned 
gold,  (diflfolved  in  the  aqua  regiaj  After  they 
had  flood  a  fufficient  time  on  warm  fand,  I  de¬ 
canted  them  clear.  The  brown  feces  I  fuppofed 
to  be  gold,  but  I  foon  diffolved  them  in  fpirit  of 
nitre,  except  a  very  little  white  matter,  and  decant¬ 
ed  this  diffolution  alia 

The  2  2d.  I  put  the  two  diiTolutions  into  a 
retort,  and  drew  off  almofl  to  a  dry  bottom  :  I 
cohobated  fix  times,  at  laft  drawing  all  off  to  a 
drynefs. 

The  28th.  I  put  the  fubflance  left  in  the 
bottom  of  my  retort  into  a  crucible,  proceeding 
as  in  the  former  procefs,  and  melted  it  with  a  flux¬ 
ing  powder,  and  poured  it  into  an  ingot  mould  ; 
when  it  was  cold,  I  turned  out  the  ingot,  and  beat 
off  the  fcoria. 

The  ingot  was  a  little  tinged,  and  the  fcoria 
had  fome  grains  of  metal  much  like  gold. 

I  reduced  the  fcoria  into  powder,  and,  by  fre¬ 
quent  wafhing,  feparated  the  yellow  metallic  par¬ 
ticles,  which  weighed  one  dram  and  eight  grains  ; 
and  thefe  flood  the  teft  of  aqua  fortis. 

I  beat  the  ingot  into  thin  lamels,  and  diflfolved 
them  in  aqua  fortis,  to  feparate  the  luna  from  the 
fbl  ;  and  here  I  found  one  dram,  two  fcruples,  and 
five  grains  of  gold. 

I  alfo  feparated  the  luna  from  the  aqua  fortis, 
by  the  help  of  venus,  and  had  one  ounce,  fix 
drams,  one  fcruple,  and  three  grains  of  filver. 


So 
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So  I  loft  one  dram,  one  fcruple,  and  feventeen 
grains  of  filver,  and  gained  two  fcruples  arid  thir¬ 
teen  grains  of  gold. 

But,  confidering  the  trouble  and  eftpence  of 
the  experiment,  I  believe  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me,  that  this  gold  was  bought  too  dear. 


Experiment  VIL 


THE  21st  of  Augnft,  AD.  1704.  I  dif- 
folved  two  ounces  of  fine  filver  in  a  particular 
aqua  fortis.  I  diffolved  and  cohobated  feven  times, 
and  then  the  luna  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the 


retort,  like  a  tranfparent  yellow  gum. 

With  the  aqua  fortis  1  had  drawn  off,  I  dif¬ 
folved  one  ounce  of  Japan  copper. 

I  alfo  diffolved  one  ounce  of  the  mercury  (pre¬ 
pared  with  fal  enixum )  with  half  an  ounce  of  the 
tinftura  regal  is  of  flowrers  of  mars. 

I  drew  the  water  from  the  mars  and  venus,  and 
cohobated  five  times  j  and  then  I  had  a  deep  red 
gum  with  a  green i fli  reflefiion. 

I  diffolved  both  the  gums  in  their  proper  men- 
ftruums,  which  I  had  drawn  from  them,  and  put 
thefe  diffolutions,  and  that  of  the  mercury  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fet  them  in  a  land-furnace.  I  diftilled 
the  fpirit,  returned  it,  and  cohobated  three  times 
I  gave  it  a  ftrong  fire  the  lad  time,  which  raifed 

fomS  flowers.  I  found  in  the  retort  five  ounces  and 
■¥ 

E  e  one 
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one  dram  of  a  red  fubltance,  a  little  fpongy,  and 
almoft  tranfparent. 

The  16th  of  September.  I  beat  it  to  a  grofs 
powder,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible.  I  let  it  (land 
about  an  hour  in  a  gentle  heat  to  evaporate  the  cor- 
rofive  fpirits.  When  it  was  cold,  I  mixed  it  with 
a  little  foap,  borax,  and  nitre,  and  with  a  flrong 
fire  I  made  all  hade  to  melt  it,  and  poured  it  into 
an  ingot  mould.  I  found  it  weighed  two  ounces, 
{even  drams,  and  four  grains  :  the  colour  of  it  was 
between  fol  and  venus,  which  pleafed  me  extreme¬ 
ly  \  but  my  fatisfadlion  did  not  laft  long,  for  the 
metal  was  not  malleable,  neither  would  it  ftand  the 
teft  of  aqua  fortis ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  readily 
diffolved,  tinging  the  aqua  fortis  a  little  blue: 
l  cupelled  fome  part  of  it,  and  had  good  filver 
again. 

These  and  many  more  experiments  I  have 
made,  and  always  fell  fhort  of,  or  was  entirely 
baffled  in  my  expectations. 

I  oblerve  phyficians  are  well  pleafed  with  the 
integrity  of  that  author,  who  relates  cafes  where¬ 
in  he  had  not  his  defired  fuccefs :  fo  I  hope  the 
reader  will  pardon  and  credit  me,  fince,  by  faith¬ 
fully  difcovering  my  own  di [appointments  and  mif- 
carriages,  I  have  fhewed  him  how  to  avoid  the 
like. 


A  D- 
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ADDITIONS 

TO  THE 

APPENDIX, 

By  Way  of  NOTE . 

[Exp.  L  p.  407.]  “  *THE  poflibility  of  con- 

A  verting  mercury  into 
water,  or  at  leaft  of  obtaining  a  great  quantity 
of  water  from  mercury,  has  not  only  been  be¬ 
lieved  by  feveral  great  men  in  the  chemical  art, 
but  fome  have  even  ventured  to  aifert,  that  they 
have  actually  effected  this  change.  Yet  neverthe- 
lefs,  they  have  delivered  the  hiftory  of  this  affair 
with  fuch  marks,  as  feem  to  make  the  reality  of  the 
change  extremely  doubtful.  Mr.  Boyle  (in  his  tra£t 
of  the  produeiblenefs  of  chemical  principles  >  annexed 
to  Scept .  chymift ,  p.  235.)  fays,  that  he  “  once  ob- 
«  tained  water  from  mercury  without  additament, 
“  without  being- able  to  make  the  like  experiment 

E  e  2  ^  after- 
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&c  afterwards  fucceed.5’  Mr.  Le  Febure ,  who  is  ge¬ 
nerally  looked  upon  as  an  honed  practitioner,  di- 
reds  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  above,  for  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  this  mercurial  water.  But  it  is  to  be 
fufpe&ed,  as  Mr.  Hales  very  well  obferves,  fin 
Statical  Experiments ,  p.  zoo.)  that  Mr.  Boyle,  ■  .  : 
others,  were  deceived  by  fome  unheeded  circam- 
darice,  when  they  thought  they  obtained  a  water 
from  mercury,  which  fhould  feem  rather  to  have 
arifen  from  the  lute,  and  earthen  veffels,  made  ufe 
of  in  the  difiiliation  j  for  Mr.  Hales  could  not  find 
the  lead  fign  of  any  moidure,  upon  diddling  mer¬ 
cury  in  a  retort  made  of  an  iron  gun-barrel,  with  an 
intenfe  degree  of  heat,  although  he  frequently  co~ 
hobated  the  mercury,  which  came  over  into  the  re¬ 
cipient.  In  a  courfe  of  chemical  experiments,  I 
repeated  Mr.  Hales9 s  procefs,  and  urged  the  mer¬ 
cury  (which  was  let  fall  by  little  and  little  through 
an  aperture  made  in  the  gun-barrel  for  that  purpofe} 
with  a  mod  intenfe  degree  of  heat,  without  obtain¬ 
ing  any  water  :  but  it  being  fufpeded  by  a  bye- 
dander,  that  the  mercury  in  this  experiment  came 
over  before  it  had  been  diffidently  acted  upon  by 
the  fire,  by  reafon  of  the  lownefs  of  the  neck  of  the 
diddling  indrument,  the  experiment  was  varied  in 
the  following  manner.  Sixteen  ounces  of  mercury 
were  heated  in  a  crucible,  in  order  to  evaporate 
any  moidure  that  might  have  been  accidentally 
mixed  with  it ;  and  an  iron  gun-barrel,  of  four  feet 
in  length,  being  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  good 
furnace,  and  a  glals  head  and  a  recipient  fitted  to 
its  upper  part,  the  mercury  was  let  fall  by  little  and 

little 
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little  into  the  barrel,  and  the  fire  urged  with  bel¬ 
lows  :  after  each  injedion,  the  mercury  made  a 
confiderable  noife  and  ebullition,  and  arofein  fumes 
into  the  head,  where  it  foon  condenfed,  and  trickled, 
in  the  common  form  of  running  mercury,  into 
the  recipient,  without  the  leaft  perceptible  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  aqueous  humidity.55 


[Exp.  I.  p.  411.3  ■  “  T'HE  fiiver  here  feems 

A-  to  have  been  employed 
as  a  medium  to  unite  the  mercury  to  the  re» 
gulus  of  antimony,  to  which  this  mineral  has 
been  generally  looked  upon  as  very  repugnant. 
But  this  union  may  be  made  to  fucceed  in  a  more 
perfect  manner,  by  pouring  a  little  quantity  of 
regulus,  when  juft  melted,  in  a  fmall  ftream,  into 
a  confiderable  portion  of  mercury  made  almoft  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  Henckel a  gives  another  method  of  making 
this  amalgama  :  he  direds  mercury  to  be  put  into 
an  iron  mortar,  along  with  fome  water,  and  fet 
over  the  fire  ;  when  the  water  boils,  a  third  or  fourth 

< 

part  of  melted  regulus  is  to  be  poured  in,  and  the 
mafs  ground  with  a  peftle,  till  the  amalgama  is 
Completed.  The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to  prevent 
the  avolation  of  the  mercury  by  the  heat  of  the 
regulus  ;  but  as  the  two  are  by  this  means  not  put 
together  in  fo  hot  a  ftate,  the  union  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  lefs  per  fed  :  the  lofs  of  the  mercury  in 

the 

a  Medior.  cbymicor ,  non  uitimum ,  conjundiionh  primum  appro  - 
priatlo ,  jam  in  argento  cum  aado  fal.  com.  combinatione ,  ex- 
peri  nento  novo ,  invenit  J.  Frid.  Henckel. 
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the  firfl:  p^ocefs  may  be  prevented,  by  ufing  a  large 
veflfel,  and  covering  it  with  a  perforated  iron  plate, 
through  the  hole  in  which  the  regulus  is  to  be 
poured. 

It  may  not  be  here  amifs  to  add  a  facile  method 
of  amalgamating  copper,  which  according  to  the 
urfual  proceffes  will  not  fucceed,  and  which  fome 
chemical  writers  look  upon  as  extremely  difficult. 
Diffolve  fome  fine  copper  in  aqua  fortis  :  when  the 
menftruum  will  take  up  no  more  of  the  metal,  pour 
it  into  an  iron  mortar,  and  add  fix  times  the  weight 
of  the  copper,  of  mercury,  and  a  little  common 
fait  :  grind  the  whole  well  together  with  an  iron 
pefirle  ;  and  in  a  little  time,  the  copper  will  be  im¬ 
bibed  by  the  mercury,  and  an  amalgama  formed, 
which  may  be  rendered  bright  by  walking  it  well 
with  repeated  affiifions  of  water. — — — Another 
Method,  Take  the  muddy  fubftance  which  is  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  polifning  of  copper  plates  with  a  pu* 
miceffione,  and  grind  it  well  with  a  fuitable  por¬ 
tion  of  mercury,  a  little  common  fait,  and  fome 
vinegar,  in  an  iron  mortar,  (a  marble  one  will 
do,  if  you  make  ufe  of  an  iron  pefllej  till  you 

perceive  the  mercury  has  taken  up  the  copper. - 

Thefe  two  bodies  may  likewife  be  united  together, 
in  the  common  way  in  which  mercury  is  united 
with  lead,  &c.  by  pouring  a  little  quantity  of 
melted  copper,  through  a  perforated  iron  plate,  in 
a  fmall  ftream,  into  a  large  portion  of  mercury,  as 
is  above  mentioned  of  regulus  of  antimony. 
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